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A MIDSUMMER ANTHOLOGY. 


Wet, she is here again!—the bright-browed, rosy-lipped Summer is come 
afresh, with her crystal streams, and bowery grottos, and cloudless heaven—her 
“many a voice of one delight,” and her one robe of many colors—is come with 
carte blanche, as it were, to atone for the churlishness of her elder sister, Spring, 
by a redundant succession of fair golden morns, of bland, balmy, perhaps some- 
what sleepy-eyed noons, and, above all, of magnificent evenings, all gladness 
and glory, yet with a slight soupgon of pensiveness mingled, which very gradu- 
ally augments, until at length it assumes the character of a voluptuous melan- 
choly, as the dusk deepens and the moon rises, and the pure, pale stars emerge 
one after another from their pavilions of ether into the sombre fields of the sky. 
Yes—Summer is again come, and not alone—for she has a companion, and 
the name of her companion is Song. For is it not in this sweet season that— 


The wind’s, the birds’, the ocean-flood’s, 
The city’s voice itself grows soft, 


through the medium and agency of that elemental harmony which has the ad- 
vantage over all other music in this—that it is at once the most transcendental 
and the most intelligible ? Is not the human heart made, by the influence of 
Summer, alive to all divine impulses ? Cannot “the meanest flower that blows,” 
the smallest laughter of the brook, the lightest air that fans the cheek of Beauty, 
the faintest sigh whispered through the tremulous reed, awaken in the lovely 
days of June emotions and susceptibilities within us, of whose very existence we 
had scarcely any consciousness before—breaking up the frozen fountains of 
feeling, and sending their wealthy and abundant waters out to refresh and 
revivify the heart which the baleful influences of the human world had almost 
parched up and withered? Ah, doubt it not! And although the Spirit of 
Poesy be the rarest of earthly apparitions—so that in many ages, and among 
many thousand millions of men One Poet is justly held up to the close of time 
as an unforgotten wonder—yet the power of understanding and sympathising 
with the overflowings of that Spirit is the common and glorious heritage of all, 
and will remain so as long as Joy, and Sorrow, and Hope, and Dread shall con- 
tinue to agitate the ever-beating hearts of humankind. 

Pondering these truths for thine especial benefit, dearest reader, we have 
been induced to collect a garland of choice poetical flowers of the season, and 
present them to thee with our compliments, and also with our congratulations, 
which latter, as soon as thy critical eye shall have detected the pre-eminent 
excellence of our bouquet, thou wilt doubtless at once concede to be neither mis- 
placed nor presumptuous. 

Behold them then, and judge, which in the present case is merely saying, 
Admire. They lie before thee, awaiting thine acceptance. Thou perceivest 
that there are many of them, yct let us hope that there are still too few. And 
though their odour is very delicious, we will trust that it cannot be called quite 
overpowering ; and if their tints are bright even to radiance, yet we feel that the 
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eye, as it rests upon them, is not in overmuch peril of being either palled with 
lustre or disgusted by gaudiness. The taste, indeed, that presided over the 
selection of them thou wilt hardly feel disposed to call in question, when we 
inform thee that, fair, and soft, and pure as they appear to thee and all, the 
hands that in sunny garden or wildwood bower, “in glen, or copse, or forest. 
dingle,” culled the greater number of them, were not less fair, or soft, or pure 
than they. 

Here they are: they may speak for themselves. And if, as we doubt not 
it be agreed upon all hands that we have rather under-praised than exaggerated 
their beauties and perfections, we may perhaps be allowed to encourage the 
hope that although this happens to be the first, it shall not by any means be the 
last occasion upon which we shall feel it equally our delight and our duty to 
present thee and all our readers with A Mipsummer AnTuoLoey. 


TWELVE SKETCHES FROM THE ANTIQUE, 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 


NO. L=—-THE SLEEPING BACCHANAL. 


Who sleepeth by the waters calm that through the forest pass ? 

The crowned-with-grapes, whose naked limbs rest ‘midst the quivering grass ? 
His yellow wind-uplifted hair falls gently on his brow, 

And the blue, swelling veins stand full upon that forehead’s snow. 

One hand, that slackly holds a flower, upon his chest is laid, 

A crimson flower, plucked in mirth, that casts a crimson shade ; 

The other by his side is lying, sleep-disarmed of might, 

And one flushed cheek is pillowed upon his shoulder white. 


And there's a golden-chaséd cup, flung empty by his side, 

Its last red drops are mingling with the gently-flowing tide ; 

And a red-blossomed tree grows near, and bends above his head, 
Leaning, as if it stooped to hear his pulses have not fled, 

So strange his stillnes, ’twere nut strange to decm that he were dead! 


The sun is setting, and the chill and dewy night comes soon ; 
Bring flowers, oh nymphs! to cover him from the pale, chilly moon, 
Or, satyrs! from your coverts come, and watch his slumbers deep, 
So that the eager night-winds fail to steal his life from sleep. 


NO. Il.—A NYMPH BATHING, 


It is a lone and quict spot, 

O'ershadowed by the meeting boughs, 
And from the low, wet, mossy grot, 

With gentle chime, the water flows, 
And circles bubbling, fresh, and cool, 
Through the broad basin of a placid pool. 


There is a solemn quieiude 
In its intensity of shade ; 

There might the soul untroubled brood, 
Nor of disturbance be afraid ; 

The trees are all tov tall to win 

The little woodland birds to build therein. 


There stems stand singly on the grass, 
With no low coppice interlaced ; 
No hare’s or rabbits footsteps pass, 
Tuey love the sheltering woodland waste : 
Only a strong sunbeam at noon 
Sometimes illumes the pool in burning June. 
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’Tis noon, and in that month of flowers, 
And singing rills, and cloudless skies ;— 
Here little ditference make the hours 
Or times, save in the canopies 
Of leaves, that change, and fade, and fail, 
And are renewed, wheu spring reviveth all. 


A spirit is within the place ; 
Surely its living deity !— 
Had ever mortal such a face, 
Or such a clear and speaking eve 2am 
An eye that speaks with light intense, 
Though none be near to read its eloquence. 


In simple mantle is she wound, 

A robe of richest silk enwrought ; 
Her hair about her head is bound, 

And wreathed behind in massive knot ; 
Her feet are bare, and, gliding free, 
Move through the grass like living ivory, 


She glances round ; a shade of fear 
Is in her eye, yet scarce a shade,— 
She glances round, though none be near 
Then takes the fillet from her head, 
Loosing her hair in many a fold 
Over her form, like waves of sunny gold. 


Then with another timid glance, 
(What fears she in that silence dim ?) 
With light, slow step doth she advance 
To the cool fountain’s mossy brim; 
Then, with a sudden courage, lo! 
She drops the mautle from her limbs of snow! 


A moment stands she—in the flood 
She sees her mirrored loveliness ; 
The gushing of the ready blood 
In crimson veil her cheek doth dress ;— 
She springeth from the shore, and tries 
To hide herself from her own lovely eyes. 


Then raiseth up her beauteous head, 
Veiled with its clinging dripping hair— 
So, blushing, from the ocean’s bed, 
The morning lifts her forehead fair ; 
But, lo! the vision fades, and I 
But see that fairest nymph in memory. 


ee 


NO, Ill——-RURAL FESTIVAL TO PAN, 


They come from the rocks and mountains, 
They come from the smiling plains, 
And from the crystal fountains, 
They come—the nymphs and swains ; 
And the hoary sage, and the matron mild, 
And the stalwart man, and the laughing child, 
Round the green altar gather, 
To honour the forest father. 


And a troop of dancers nimble, 
Flit round on the tripping foot, 
To the sound of the tinkling cymbal, 
And the sweet breathed flute ; 
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And wreathed with the wild rose comes the maiden, 

And the youth with his basket with ripe grapes laden ; 

Each at the altar proffering 

To the wood-God a willing offering. 


On come the votaries laughing, 
Some at a mirthful song, 
Some from the beech cup quaffing 
The wine, as they reel along ; 
Some leading the goat, who tosses, and turns, 
And struggles to loose his flower-wreathed horns, 
And bleats, and pushes insanely, 
For liberty, oh, how vainly ! 


Hark how the song outgushes— 
The song of praise to Pan ; 
The maideun’s voice low rushes, 
Loud sweeps the voice of man ; 
And the flute’s rich tone on the wind is borne, 
And, anon, the long-drawn blast o’ the horn. 
Pan, thou art lurking near them, 
And surely thou wilt hear them ! 


Hear them and bless their tillage, 
And make their vineyards yield— 
Shed mirth upon the village, 
And plenty on the field ; 
Increase their corn, and oil, and wine, 
And their flocks, and the milk of their lowing kine ; 
And be their goods defender, 
For the homage that they render! 


_—- 
NO. IV...$THE MEETING SCENE—A FRAGMENT. 


They met within the forest shade, 

A mortal prince, a sylvan maid— 

He with a spirit scarce of human birth, 
She with affections almost linked to earth. 


He with the clear unshadowed eye, 

Glad as the free and sunny sky ; 

She with the dark full languid orbs, that oft 

Shot passionate lightnings thro’ their radiance soft, 


He with the brow of sunny white, 
And the rich curls of golden light ; 
She with the olive forehead darkly clear, 
And the brown tresses of untutored hair. 


They met within the forest shade, 

A beautiful and quiet glade ; 

The tall arched trees above their heads did wave, 
The undergrowth of myrtles fragrance gave ; 


The deep blue violet from beneath 

The grass sent up its spicy breath ; 

The pale anemone and primrose small 

Peeped here and there through the green moss’s thrall. 


They met—the nymph had waited long, 
She had forgotten smile and song, 

Leaning her head betwixt the sapling trees, 
Eagerly listening to each passing breeze. 
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She saw him coming, and away 

She glided, and with fit delay 

Came back when he had reached the meeting place, 
And now the pair are standing face to face. 


Sweet Dione! her heart had framed 

Full fifty thoughts that must be named 

When the long-waited-for should come,— 

He came, and in his presence she was dumb ! 


Yet to her cheeks, and lips, and eyes, 

Those wordless thoughts in torrents rise ; 

The eyes are bright, quivering the lips, the cheek 
Radiant with blushes, yet she cannot speak. 


A murmur low, a smile, was all 

That struggled through that magic thrall ; 
But he had ready words, and fondly spoke, 
And thus the spell that held the maiden broke. 


NO. V.—-PH@BUS. 


He comes from the bright and glowing east, over the land and sea, 
The thunder of his chariot wheels is a mighty harmony— 

The harmony whose echo deep reaches the starry throng, 

And leads, with glorious master tone, their everlasting song. 

His chariot is of burnished gold, the wheels of silver bright, 

The harness set with opal studs, the reins are beams of light : 

But what the chariot to the steeds? And what the steeds to him 
Before whose presence even the gold and opal’s light is dim ? 

On, on they come, those noble steeds! they need not whip or spur, 
He only guides their fiery steps, lest in their course they err. 

On, on they come, those tawny steeds! their manes are floating bright, 
And every lofty forehead crowned with a star of radiance white ; 
And he—he stands unwavering upon the chariot high, 

And passes the lazy, wandering winds, like an arrow rushing by : 
Beneath him are the mountains, in their many-coloured robe— 
Beneath him is the ocean, that girdle of the globe— 

And his light and glory blesses them, yet never turns his eye 

A moment from his onward course across the boundless sky. 


His daily course is over—he lies on ocean’s breast— 

His four bright steeds are stabled in the chambers of the west ; 
And a holy star is keeping a still watch above his head, 

And a few faint clouds are floating round, like curtain’s rosy red ; 
And to-morrow he shall rise again, as glorious and as bright, 
Immortal in his splendour, unshadowed in his light. 


ooo 


NO. VI.—AURORA, 


The early mist lay white upon the earth, 
The closed wet blossoms drooped upon the spray ; 
*Twas even too early for the young birds’ mirth 
To hail the coming of the gladsome day ; 
When from her eastern bower a lady peeped— 
Her face was very youthful, and her hair, 
In shadowy folds, half veiled her shoulders fair. 
Her eyes, scarce free from dreams, were fondly steeped 
In swimming azure light—without a zone 
Flowed her grey, misty mantle to her feet ; 
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One pale, large star upon her forehead shone, 
Quivering with humid gleams. Her smile was sweet; 

And from the heavy curtains, that did shroud 

Her couch, she stepped upon a passing cloud, 
And, with her veil from her bright head withdrawn, 
She rode triumphantly, the empress of the dawn. 







Short triumph, hers! Higher she soared, and higher, 
And on her track came gleaths of golden fire ; 
And, like a rainbow, transiently bright, 
She faded gently from the gazer’s sight ; 
Yet did not fade her charms—the sunny grace 
Of her fresh smile was spread o'er nature's face, 
Her bright star hid itself amidst the skies, 
Still brighter, for they treasured up her eyes ; 
And her rich lips and crimson blushes went 
Into the buds and blossoms of the rose ; 
And through the day her many charms were blent 
With nature's, taken back at evening’s close, 
And recombined in loveliness to dress 
The burning sun-Gou’s beauteous Heraldess! 





NO. VIL.—TO A DANCING NYMPH, 


Flutes on the air are breathing low, 

Fair flowers are round the pillars twined— 
See through the marble hall, with slow 

And graceful steps, the dancers wind ; 
But who, Elora, who can see 
Or listen to aught else but thee ? 


Thou standest in the maiden group, 
Queen rose amidst those living flowers ; 
Thou leadest on thy graceful troop, 
Fair as the earliest of the hours, 
Who to the morning star’s glad song, 
Before her sisters glides along. 


Thou boundest like the happy fawn, 

And leaps my pulse in quickened beat, 
Thou lingerest, and then are drawn 

My very heart-strings to thy feet, 
Thou walk’st—a fay my path hath cross’d, 
Thou standest still—and I am 4ost. 


Gracefully dost thou toss thine arms, 
And, oh! they shame their circling pearls ; 
A light, that lights at once and warms, 
Is floating round thy sunny carls ; 
And, oh! thine eye, thy full clear eye, 
What may express its witchery ? 


The glory of a star, the dew 
Trembling within the violets fold, 
The sapphire with its richest blue, 
The summer heaven? These words are old, 
And fail to tell the magic thrall 
Which thou hast won and woven from all. 


Not only in thy glorious eye, 
Not only in thy fairy feet 
Doth thy deep spell, Elora, lie! 
It is, where is it not, oh! sweet! 
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The bright, pure soul on thee bestowed, 
The heait within thee hath o’erflowed,— 


And so in every feature fair, 
And so in every lovely limb, 
Its light is floating, and its share 
Of shadows is so sweetly dim, 
It hath the softness of the shade 
That doth the twilight hour pervade. 


« e « 


Another strain—a bolder burst— 

The other maidens pass thee by, 
Thou art the last, yet must be first 

To win the heart, and charm the eye; 
Sweet dancing girl! my heart will be 
In dreams to-night still following thee! 


NO. VIIIl.—A CHILD WITH FLOWERS. 


Just where the little rivulet gushes out, 
Where its clear ripple almost bathes his feet, 
A child hath chosen a cool summer seat, 
That he may sort the blossoms, which about 
Lie scattered. The’old oak root, where he sits, 
Hath tufts of primrose and the daffudil 
Peeping amongst its knots,—at the clear rill 
And round its boughs the giddy May-fly flits, 
And hums and circles near that busy child, 
The only human tenant of the wild, 


Not half-an-hour ago that boy was bounding 
Over the fields, with hasty fingers breaking 
Each blossom from its stem, and gaily waking 

A carol, like the wood-birds’ song resounding :— 

Now with deliberate hand he lifts the flowers, 
And, one by one, doth place them carefully, 
While on his brow a passing shade doth lie ; 

Ab! shall sdch shadow tarry there when hours 

Of earthly care shall come, and he shall find 

That his own hand the wreath of Fate must bind ? 


NO, IX..—-VENUS AWAKENED, 


She sleeps, the queen of loveliness, the queen of every grace, 
And, tell me, did ye ever see so very fair a face ? 

It is as perfect and as culm as sculptured face can be, 

And well ’tis matched by those white limbs of faultless symmetry. 
And yet, although such quietness is on her face so fair, 

We never dream of death or stone, we feel that life is there ; 

We almost see the even breath that parts the crimson lips, 

We almost see the veil of sleep that round the fair form elips ; 
Faint is the colour of the cheek, fuint as the maiden rose, 

And yet we feel so strong and deep the fountain whence it flows ; 
A touch, « word would waken there the pure impassioned hue, 
Neath those closed lids, we cannot fail to fancy how the blue, 

In all the light of love intense and tenderest feeling, swims, 

And how the pulse, hulf thought, half sense, throbs in those lovely limbs. 
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Still as a statue doth she lie, that living statue fair, 

When from the forest leaps a boy with clustering golden hair, 
With laughing eyes, and rosy lips, and round and dimpled cheek ; 
And yet how like the sleeper, the sleeper fair and meek! 

Like, in the colour of the hair, the beauty of the brow, 

Like, in the soft and pouting lips, with their ripe and ruddy glow. 





He checked his bounding step, and to the sleeping queen drew nigh, 
And laid his finger on his lip with curious look and sly, 

Then gathered some white blossoms from the overhanging tree, 
And gathered some blue violets, and with an urchin’s glee 

Stole up in silent mirthfulness to where the queen did rest, 

And, one by one, dropt the soft flowers upon her softer breast. 


And first the slumberer shivered, and started where she lay, 

And then she raised one little hand and brushed the flowers away ; 
And then upon her beauteous lip there fell a heavy bud, 

And then unto her beauteous cheek rushed the full crimson flood, 
And then she opened her sweet eyes and started from her dream— 
Oh! whatsoe’er that dream, its hue had left a lingering beam 

Of beauty on the beautiful—for never till that day 

Knew the fair boy how bright a - about his mother lay ! 

He stood in wonder, the glad smile half faded from his mouth— 
“Oh, mother! oh, most beautiful! what was thy dream in truth ?” 
She smiled—* A magic on my face surely there ought to be ; 

I dreamed of love, and love hath come with flowers to waken me.” 





NO. X.—THE INFANT BACCHUS CARESSED BY NYMPHS, 


In the recesses of an ancient wood 
There was a vista, a rich grassy lawn— 
The thickly-foliaged trees around it stood, 
With heavy drooping boughs, as if withdrawn 
By nature’s hands like curtains—every fold 
Of a luxuriant green, with fringe of gold 
Wrought of the living sunshine : and within 
That natural tent a group of forms, too fair 
And perfect to proclaim a mortal kin, 
Kept their glad revelry. Without compare 
Amidst earth’s children, was the child, who there 
Laid his round limbs upon a leopard’s skin, 
The infant Bacchus. Merry maidens three 
Surrounded him. One sate, so that his head 
Upon her lap found a luxurious bed, 
And bending over him, her hands did twine 
Red roses and the tendrils of the vine 

Amidst his yellow curls, and ever turned 
Towards hers the melting beauty of his eyes, 
Within whose liquid blue there would arise 

Flashes of that glad sunny mirth, that yearned 
For utterance in his heart. And by his side, 
Half veiled in her bright tresses floating wide, 
Reclined the second. Her left hand did hold 
Firmly upon the grass a cup of gold ; 
And from the right there flowed the purple stream 
Of the pressed grapes. The third sate by his feet, 
And her red lip drew music, low and sweet, 
From a small flute ; and that entranced boy, 
Thus drinking from the mingled fount of joy, 
Music, and love, and wine, turned not to see 
Where, by a fountain bending mournfully, 
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Sate a pale maiden. We know not her tale,— 
Whether that fountain ‘wakened up some thought 
Of happiness that was as bright and frail 
As that of mortals. Bacchus never sought 
To know her history, and the past is dumb 
Of who she was, or what she mourned ; the hour 
When he should wake for lonely maid the power 
Of a new love to soothe her was not come. 
Perhaps that hour, when every joy was new, 
He felt the glory of his being more 
Than when he came in godlike pomp to woo 
Lone Ariadne on the Cretan shore. 





NO, XI.—A WOOD NYMPH CONTEMPLATED BY A FAWN. 


1 wandered at the noontide hour to ‘scape the burning heat, 

And to the forest’s very heart were turned my lazy feet ; 

Dim pines their branches crossed above, checkering the summer sky, 
Of which but here and there a spot peered like a calm blue eye ; 
Then turned I down a little glade, a winding path that led 

To a small vista, where, behold! a wood-nymph made her bed ; 

Oh! beautiful, most beautiful, the scene it did disclose, 

’Twas edged about with jassmine and the sweet wild musk-rose : 
The trees that grew around it their branches arched o’erhead, 

And a dim green shadowy light beneath through leaves and flowers was shed 
And on a little flowery mound rested the woodland maid. 


Her raven hair was gathered up and parted on her brow, 

Her ripe soft lips had the rich red light of the holly berries’ glow, 
Her fingers, exquisitely formed, were lightly interlaced, 

And carelessly confined the scarf that folded round her waist ; 

Her fairy feet each other crossed, and in the green rank growth 

Of tufted herbs were almost hid—yet the parting grass seemed loth 
To cover quite those little feet, that when she waked would fly 

Thro’ the greenwood glades, and scarcely leave a trace in passing by. 


Another's eye than mine beholds the wood-nymph sleeping—mark, 
Amidst the low boughs of the trees, those eyes so quick and dark, 
Now by a brown and stalwart hand the branches are withdrawn, 
And fixed in silent wonderment stands an enamoured Fawn. 

Will he disturb her peacefal sleep, her helpless beauty harm ? 

Shall she awake from slumber deep to the anguish of alarm? 

He creeps beside her, gazes down upon her lovely face, 

That face unstained by sorrow or unhallowed passion’s trace ; 

His eye less brightly glitters—his heart beats sofilier! she 

Hath charmed him to forbearance, and all unconsciously. 

One lingering look—he starts away—bounds to the wood—is gone, 
And still in blessed innocence the wood-nymph slumbers on. 





NO XII.—-OFFERINGS ON A TOMB, 


They stand around her tomb, 
She perished in her beauty’s pride ; 
There was scarce a shadow on her bloom, 
Even as she died. 


The blue eye’s light was only hid, 
Beneath the snowy lid ; 

The forehead looked like marble fair, 
Beneath the golden hair. 
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Her mother standeth there— 
The mother with her flowing veil, 
Her cheek as the departed’s fair, 
Her lip as pale. 
She lays the rich vine cluster down 
The grassy grave upon, 
And turns away her drooping head 
Mourntully from the dead. 


Her sister cometh too, 
The tears in her young, glistening eyes, 

Her wreath of hyaciuth, white and blue, 
On the silent hillock lies. 

And the burst of heavy tear and sob, 

Ani the full heart’s heaving throb, 

Tell of a sorrow hardly borne 

In her life’s gladsome morn. 


Her brother brave hath brought 
A golden cup with the red wine brimmed, 

And his brow bath a shade of deep sad thought, 
And his eagle eye is dimmed, 

Oft hath that golden chalice poured 

Its treasures at their board ; 

Now doth its ruby torrent shed 

Libations to the dead. 


The fruit will soon decay, 

The flowers will die in the next day's sun, 
The rich, red wine will sink away, 

And the offerings will be gone ; 
But a spirit of love that ne’er departs, 
Shall haunt the givers’ hearts, q 
And the hour when by her tomb they met, 
They never shall forget. 


A MERCHANT'S MUSINGS. 


The sky, the sky, the clear blue sky ! 
I see it from my windows high, 

O’er the chureh tower and heavy wall, 
O'er the high rows of chimneys tall. 


It smileth there as clearly blue, 
As in past days ‘twas wont to do, 
As blandly clear, as soltly sweet, 
Upon this stirring, busy street. 


I know 'tis summer—summer time— 
Roses at home are in their prime, 

My own small tree is gaudy now, 
With crimson flowers on every bough. 


I know beside my father's door 

The aspen trembles as of yore, 

And the clear rivulet onward sweeps, 
To the small ledge from whence it leaps. 


And the sweet linnet and the thrush, 
Have builded in the old thorn bush ; 
They sing beside the rivulet’s flow ; 
Do I not hear them even now ¥ 
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It seems, indeed, but yesterday, 
Since from that home I went away ; 
The memory is so clear and strong, 
And yet, uguin, it seems so long. 


How long since last I heard the eall 
Of friends, beside the waterfall ; 
How long since last my mother laid 


Her hand upon my head, and prayed. 


How long, how long! a merry boy, 

I left with mingled tears and joy ; 

And now I'm grown a steady man, 
With teeming brain, and plodding plan. 


I’ve made me friends in other lands, 
With other ties have joined my hands ; 
Have wife and children, lands and wealth, 


Content and love, and hope, and health, 


Yet home, home, home! this summer day, 
I long, I long to be away ; 

To leave the hot and noisy town, 

To bound once more o’er dale and down. 


The early loved ones to embrace ; 
To look upon my mother’s face ; 

To see her smile, as once she smiled ; 
To be again a very child! 


Who totters in with merry shout ? 
Ah, baby! hast thou found me out; 
Disturbing thus my reveries ? 
Come, little darling to my knee! 


Reproach me not, my little one, 

That I was yearning to be gone ; 
Dearer than memory’s dreams can be, 
Is the deep joy I have in thee! 


Was I not murmuring even now, 

That summer skies as bright should glow 
On this dull town, as on the fair 

Scenes, where my early memories are ? 


Oh! lighting up this busy street, 
They shine upon a flower us sweet, 
As rose or violet of the wild, 

On thee, my dear, my blessed child! 


I'll put the dreams of memory by, 

And gazing on thy cloudless eye, 

So by thy loving heart will see, 

A pure, sublimed epitome, 

Of my young happy days in thee! 


M. A. Browne. 
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SONNET. 
TO THE LATE DR. ADAM CLARKE, 


Thine was a happy lot !—was it not pleasure 
To walk for ever by fair Learning's side ? 
To have thy knowledge daily multiplied 
From some strange langnage, that must still abide 
To the unturored eye, a hidden treasure ? 
Was it not glorious in thy studious leisure 
To make the mysteries of past ages thine : 
On the Arabian phantasies to pore, 
And on the pages of Chaldean Jore, 
And on the hallowed tongue of Palestine ? 
Yet happier thou, to know one language more, 
That mortal teaching never might impart ; 
This was the crowning blessing of thy store, 
The still small voice of God heard in thine heart. 


Liverpool. M. A. Browne. 


ey 


THE SOLDIER. 
BY MISS E. M. HAMILTON. 


A warrior’s sword is by thy side,— 
A warrior’s plume is seen 

To wave in martial grace and pride 
Above thy brow serene. 


And that young brow and lofty name 
Thy kindred well declare, 

With one whose sword’s heroic fame 
Hath filled proud England’s air. 


Ill. 


And the fiery blood is in thy veins, 
Of a haughty lineage old— 

The loved of sovereigns and their trains, 
The chivalrously bold ; 


Iv. 


Whose palace halls and “ antique towers” 
In pomp ancestral, yet 

Amid thy country’s richest bowers 
From north to south are met. 


v. 
And still, thy place of state, among 
The stateliest, with thine own, 


Might be where peers and courtiers throng 
Around Britannia’s throne : 


vi. 
And time was once thou wouldst have sought 
That gay and glittering sphere ; 
But never more to thee can aught 
OF earth, as once, appear. 


if. 


ine 
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Vil. 
Never! the weary dream is done, 
The sinning past is past ; 
The urutterable peace is won, 
‘That proves thee free at last. 


Vill. 

And dearer now to thee the light 
Midst Erin’s darkness seen, 

Than young ambition’s sunniest height 
Where smiles a virgin queen— 


IX. 


That light which only heaven’s own lamp 
On human hearts can shed ; 

That watch-fire of the living lamp 
Around the martyred dead. 


Bi 
The blaze of jewelled royalty, 
Wanting that light supreme, 
Were veriest weariness to thee— 
Sad as an exile’s dream. 


XI. 

But little time or heart hast thou 
To waste in courts of earth, 
Tutoring thy half-disdainful brow 

To reverence their worth : 


xIl. 


For thou dost serve a throne whereon 
A mightier monarch reigns, 

And blood from loftier lineage drawn 
Is kindling in thy veins. 


XIII. 


And thou dost wear another sword,* 
Flashing celestial light— 

Tlic battles of thy King and Lord, 
Oh, loyal heart! to fight. 


XIV. 


And what if this world sneer or frown, 
Thy glory is the same— 

Heir to more than a princely crown! 
A more than mortal fame ! 


xv. 

On! on young warrior! bravely on 
With fife’s unfaltering breath ! 

Follow “ the noble army” gone, 
Yes, follow to the death! 


XVI. 
And when the effeminate worldling turns, 
And, mutely marvelling, sees 
The flame that in thy bosom burns, 
Unswayed by earthly breeze, 


* Ephes, 6-17. 
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XVII. 


His coward soul shall inly quail, 

And almost envy thine 
That blessedness which ne’er shall fail, 
Eternal as divine ! 













ee, 







THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 


A FRAGMENT. 







BY I0TA, 







« And it was told the king of Egypt that the people fled: and the heart of 
Pharaoh and of his servants was turned against the people, and they said, Why have 
we done this, that we have let Israel go from serving us? And he made ready his 
chariot and took his people with him.”—Exodus, xiv. 5, 6. 








& 


At dead of night a cry arose 
From Memphis’ regal palace fair ;— 
Startling the city’s deep repose, 
From tow’r to tow'r the signal goes, 
Piercing the silent air. 











And through the deep, still gloom of night, 
The torches’ wild and red glare falls 

On perfumed fountains, sparkling bright— 

On gorgeous fanes and pillars light— 
Proud temples and fair halls. 






Hark to the elarion’s brattling peal! 
The tread of thousands mustering fast, 
The neigh of steeds, the clash of steel, 
The rolling of the chariot-wheel, 
The watchword quickly past. 







Egypt is up !—her men of war 

Are harnessed in their mail of might; 
The chieftain mounts his battle car, 
And Eyypt’s war-ery floats alar 

Into the depths of night ; 








And white-plumed steeds and riders bold* 
Throng in their rich and proud array ; 

And countless banner-staves unfold 

Their glimmering sheen of burnished gold 
Belore the torches’ ray. 







A crownéd king, the son of kings, 
Amenophis,t leads on the host— 















* Of the armour and military equipments of the Egyptians, in the more remote 
period cf their history, comparatively little information has come down to us. 
Ancient monuments, paintings, and sculptures are still extant, from which most of 
what is known has been gathered. In some of these the Egyptian captains and 
horsemen are represented as equipped with the helmet and oblong shield, round at 
the top, and armed with short, straight swords, spears, bows, and arrows. The chariot 
appears to have generally held but one person, aud was drawn by two horses, adorned 
with rich trappings, and bearing plumes of feathers in their heads. The common 
soldier is without the helmet, but carries the shield, sword, and long spear. 

+ The Pharaoh (a name common to the Egyptian kings, as siguitying sovereign 
power) in whose reign the Israelites left Egypt, is now well ascertained by the dis- 
coveries of M. Champollion (Syst. Hierogl.) to have been Ramses V., surnamed 
Amenophis, the 16th monarch of the 18th dynasty, With him perished that noble 
race of princes to be succeeded, however, by a more glorious line, of which Ramses 
VL, the far-famed Sesostris, was the founder. 
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He waves his spear—the war-shout rings ; 
Forward the steed impatient springs, 
And Memphis soon is lost. 


Away—away—with falcon flight 
They Icave behind the peopled lands; 
The desert spreads before their sight, 
Where cloudless glows the sun and bright 
Upon the burning sands. 


Through gorge and parching plain they bear, 
Where never dwells a living thing ; 

The lonely bird that wanders there 

Faints as she flaps the sluggish air, 
And dies upon the wing. ¢ 


Daylight is gone—yet still they speed, 
As swiftly as they sped before ; 

Nor evening sees them check the steed 

Till gleam the darkling waters, spread 
Along the distant shore. 


The boast of Egypt’s king is high— 
The heartless vaunt is in his mouth— 
« Attackah’s barriers northward lie, 
Geewoubee rears its summits high, 
And hems them on the south. 


“ Etham is ours,—we hold the vale 

Through which the rebel slaves have passed : 
Away ! that on the morning's gale 
May rise entangled Israel’s wail— 

We've hemmed them in at last.”§ 


* * * 
& * * 


Il. 


They come—they come! 
~ See, see the sabre flashing through the gloom, 
And the deadly scythe from out the battle-car, 
And the lance-head glittering like a baleful star, 
Portending Israel’s doom. 
Hark! to the rolling of the chariot-wheel, 
And the neighing of the war-horse in his ire, 
And the fearful straining of his hoof of steel, 
Spurning the mountain-flint that flashes fire. 
Hark to the booming drum, 
The braying of the trumpet and the boastful cheer, 
Pealing in horrid echoes on the frighted ear— 
emote They come—they come. 
to us. 
nost of They come—they come! 
us and Now, now they've clambered up the gorge’s height, 
und at And for a moment, in its rugged jaws 
chariot ; 
dorned 
pmmon 


+“ From the ever-memorable scenes of the valley of the Nile, we cross narrow 
gorges and sterile plains, covered with sands, where even the serpent and the lizard 
cannot find subsistence, and where no bird dares to extend his flight."—Malte Brun, 
vol, 4. p. 92. 
¢* Whilst they were removing towards Bedea, from the edge of the Etham 
wilderness, and going through a narrow pass between the mountains of Geewoubee 
and Attackah.”"—Shaw's Travels, 4to. 1757, p. 300. 
§ Exod. c. xiv. v. 3. 


Vor. XIII. Zz 
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(Like a fierce mountain torrent gathering all its might 
In one huge billow, ere it burst its banks at night) 
They pause—— 
Pennon and scarf, and gallant plumage fair, 
Spread out and fluttering on the mountain air, 
Like ocean’s whitening. spray. 
Hark ! to the hum, 
The cheer, the charge, the bursting battle-cry ; 
Rider and steed and chariot headlong fly 
Down, down the mountain way 
They come. 


* 
e 


Ill. 


The cry of rebellion is loud on the air, 

And Judah has turned from her God in despair; 
For the hearts of her people are troubled with fear, 
As the roll of the ocean-wave falls on their ear, 


“Has Egypt no graves where a bondsman can lie, 
That thou lead’st us away to the desert to die ? 
Is the scourge of our master, the chain of our liege, 
More hard to endure than the sea in its rage ?” 


As the lone ocean rock, when the mad waves are tossed, 
Stands the prophet of God ‘midst that turbulent host— 
As the crush’d billow's roar waxes faint on the ear, 

Are their murmurings hushed at the voice of the seer: 


“ Ye shall flee not away—ye shall draw not a sword— 
But stand ye unmoved in the strength of the Lord: 
For the foe that exultingly revels before— 

Ye have seen him to-day ; ye shall see him no more.* 


“Stretch forth thy dread arm, oh! omnipotent God, 
From the mystical pillar, thy awful abode ; 

Let the voice of the boaster be stilled at thy word, 
And all nations confess that Jehovah is Lord. 


“Thou Mighty of Battles, for Israel’s sake, 
Smite the crest of the horseman, the chariot-wheel break ; 
Check the speed of the swift, crush the arm of the strong, 
And lead thine own people in safety along.” 


* . * 
* * « 


IV. 


Lo! ‘twixt that dread, exultant host, 
And Israel's chastened, timid throng, 
The awful pillar-cloud has crossed, 
And Egypt, in its shadow lost, 
In blind rage gropes along. 


Near and more near, with sullen roar, 
Beneath their feet the white surge raves ; 

The prophet-chief stands on the shore, 

His eye upturned, his hand stretched o'er 
The phosphorescent waves. 


* Exod. c, xiv. vy. 11--14, 
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Deep yawn the ocean’s billows wild, 
Its coral depths disclosed are seen, 
The lashing surge sinks calm and mild, 
The mighty waves in walls are piled, 

And Israel walks between. 


While ever through that fearful night, 
God's solemn, lustrous glory beams, 

And safe beneath its holy light 

His wondering re speed their flight 
Between the harmless streams. 


Onward the vengeful Pharoah flies, 
*Mid Egypt's lordly chivalry— 

The mists of heaven are in their eyes, 

The greedy waves receive their prize, 
And roar around in glee.* 


. “ 7 
« * * 


Vv. 

Slowly and chill, the morning spreads 
Its light along the lonely shore ; 
No billows lift their whitening heads, 
The waves sleep in the cavern beds 

Of ages long before. 


See where the glittering water laves 
The high and rugged coral coast ;+ 
The sea-bird screams along the waves, 
And smells afar the timeless graves 
Of Egypt’s once proud host. 


The high of heart, the strong of limb, 

The proud, the brave, the young, the fair, 
The rich attire of lordly trim, 
The gaudy pennons slimed and dim, 

Strew o’er the rough beach there. 


Around the warrior’s dripping crest 
The dank and mutted sea-weeds twine ; 
His cankering shield lics on his breast, 
His face is swollen, his lips are prest 
Against the whelming brine. 


His faithful steed lies bleaching by, 
With housings torn and feathers stained ; 


* The attempts to fix the locality of this miracle have been as numerous as the 
hypotheses of unbelievers to explain it by natural causes, and both have had equal 
success, It is not improbable that, from the constant encroachments of the shore of 
the Red Sea occasioned by the growth of the coral reefs, the providence of God 
has decreed that the scene of his interposition, like those interpositions themselves, 
shall no longer be visible to the eye of man, Niebuhr observes that all the inhabi- 
tants of the coast claim the miracle for their own neighbourhood, and whenever a 
traveller makes enquiries on the subject, he is told that the Israelites passed the sea 
just at the spot where the question is asked. D’Anville and Major Reynal concur 
in assigning the town of Clysma as the spot, and Eusebius relates the same after an 
ancient tradition. Perhaps the place that both the Arabian and Egyptian traditions 
most strongly indicate, is the large bay called Birket Faroun (Pharoah’s Pool) about 
the 29th parallel of latitude. 

+ The coasts,” says a recent traveller “are lined with coral, sometimes of a most 
beautiful construction ; and when the day is calm, or the night is dark and still, the 
mariner might think himself transported to some enchanted land, the water is so 
clear, the corruscations of light are so radiant, and the coral beneath so extremely 
ramified.” 
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His girths are burst, his head is high, 
The pang of death is in his eye, 
His limbs are wildly strained. 


Deep is the gloom o’er Memphis’ halls ; 
The dance is still, the song is mute 
Within the temple’s lonely walls ; 
In vain the priest affrighted calls 
Upon his idol brute. 


And deep the voice of men’s despair, 
And loud and shrill the wild lament 
Of women, with dishevelled hair, 
That rise upon the troubled air 
In mourning accents blent. 


But Israel’s hymn is pealing far 
To God, that triumphs gloriously— 
“The Lord, the mighty man of war, 
That hurls the captain and his car 
Into the hungry sea.” 


And Israel’s maids, with dance and glee, 
And timbrel sweet, take up the strain— 
“The Lord hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The Lord hath crushed the enemy, 
And Israel’s free aguin!” 


SONNETS—I.—IANTHE, 


Have ye e’er mark’d, when spring breath’d on the air 
Her animating warmth, the violet’s dies ? 
Such was the deep hue of Ianthe’s eyes ; 
But darker still the braids of raven hair 
Which floated on her breast in silken ties ; 
Artlessly beautiful—serenely fair— 
A seeming denizen of cloudless skies, 
That earthward wander’d from her mansion there. 
Yet, oh! lest we should e’er too fondly deem 
That she was not of earth, but heavenly sent 
To charm the darkness of life’s joyless dream, 
Something of human kind is softly blent 
With the divine—and while we less adore, 
Her little frailties make us love her more. 


Il. 


When through the windings of the cloister’d aisle 
Mingles the mighty organ’s solemn swell, 
Now wafting as to heaven its tones sublime, 
Which now on earth in varying murmurs dwell— 
Should some blest strains to those ye erst lov'd well 
In youth, resemblance bear—like the wild spell 
or some sad spirit hymning from the tomb 
Of buried happiness, and charming even its gloom ; 
Recalling all the light of long-lost days, 
Bewildering the heart in raptures maze— 
Ye list unconsciously, dissolving while the strain, 
Brings us by magic well-lov’d scenes again, 
Ye own entranced the eternal pow’r of melody, 
When floating round ye on the bliss-lit wings of memory! 


THE VANQUISHED RIVAL TO HIS MISTRESS, 


Nay—it is vain and bootless—I retire, 

Nor longer the loved prize contend with one 
Worthy alone to wear it. Why aspire 

To worship at the up-winged morning sun 

Of thy young beauty, scarce to-day begun, 
Or the pale ruin of this faded brow 
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Left to the light of thine? In times gone by, 
Hadst thou been then—to breathe the passionate vow 

Of adoration at thy feet might I 
Then too have held as my fond claim; but now, 

Midst my deep homage, the unconscious sigh 
Warns ine ’tis mine no longer. By what fate 

Is it that I have loved you—the bright noon 

Of manhood passed, and radiant hours that tune 
The happy heart to happy hopes. So late 

In likes sad twilight time, why have I found 
This rash mood kindled here? And yet, ah, sure, 
It could not but be so—the perilous lure, 

Albeit undesigned, that hung around 
All that you said, or did, or looked, or thought, 

Could not but leave me thus of mind distraught ! 
Whether the magic lurked in the sweet lay 

That ever sighed upon thy lip when aught 
Of speech or song were there—or winding wrought 

Its fatal tissue through the feminine sway 

Of that most gentle form—or lit the ray 
That glittered round thy smile—or fed the beam 
Of those meek, pensive eyes, whose hazel gleam, 

Blending their brightness with thy golden hair, 
Pourejl their effulgence in a mingled stream 

Of love and lustre round thy forehead fair, 
Such as might e’en Madonna brows beseem, 

Or glory-coronetted angels wear ! 


But oh, more fatal still than all—the soul— 

The indwelling mind—the spirit from within, 
That rose the lavish life-spring of the whole! 

How might I taste thereat and yet not sin, 

Through wishes wild, and yearnings vain, to win 
Such excellence? The oblivion that it stole 

O’er my rapt senses of all else beside, 

Of earth, time, life, thyself, and the rash pride 
That against hope still hoped—thus lulling me 
With murmuring music of sweet extasy, 

Into this most delusive dream. So grew 
The passion. Paradise before me lay, 

And I would fain possess it. Where are they 

Who had not so aspired, though to rue 
Such aspiration were their doom? Nay, nay ; 

In sooth my self-accusing mood hath run 

Beyond my trespass. To have aught undone 
Of that which has been, I would not. His tears 

From the offender have washed out the offence, 
Whilst o’er the current of the lonely years, 

The hand of Destiny may yet dispense 
For him to linger through, the memory 
Of thee, my idol, wafted silently, 

Shall shed a passing fragrance, as of flowers, 
And hallow life until it seem to be 

All we desire—as by the magic chime 

That links sweet perfume with some happy time 
Long passed or dreamt of—bright enchanted bowers, 
And silver vales, and streams, and showers, 

And thoughts, and cravings that to heaven climb, 
Are conjured up in mystic fantasie, 

By the loved odour of the rose that we, 

Have to our beating bosoms pressed in youth's first sunny hours ! 


By gentle retribution, thus in dreams shalt thou, 
Pour balm into the wounds thyself hast made, 
And with the brightness wherein thou'rt arrayed, 

Betimes my dim and darkling thoughts endow— 
Letting the withered brauch so fundly fade 
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In thy soft sunshine, that the blight it bears 
Shall seem its nature, as when billows stoop, 
Or sighing reed o’er running rivers droop, 

Or mournful violets close their eyes in tears ; 

Thus shall it be, ’till some few silent years, 
Passing away and stripping in their turn, 

Leaf after leaf, the stranger hither led, 

Huply to muse on some dear envied urn, 
Shall tind the blighted bough at length—is dead, 
And of its slow decay the source discern— 

An ever-guawing ruthless worm that on its heart hath fed ! 


D. 


THE FOUR GENII. 


Columbia, genius of the western clime, 

Sat all alone on Andes’ brow sublime— 

On Chimborazo, whence, with conscious 
pride, 

She viewed her realms outspread from 
tide to tide. 

From east to west, from froze to torrid 
zone, 

She claimed the countless kingdoms as 
her own. 

She gazed around with fond, maternal 
smile, 

Upon her gentle sons devoid of guile ; 

Who, varied as their clime, law, garb, 
might be, 

Were in one point united—all were free. 

Some, as the voice of simple nature bade, 

From shore to shore in quest of pasture 
strayed ; 

Some, more advanced on cultivation’s 
road, 

In cities held their permanent abode; 

O'er which proud Mexico, ‘neath sway 
serene 

Of gentle Montezuma, peered the queen. 

With warm emotion of a mother’s breast, 

She saw her simple sons—she saw and 
blest. 

“Thank heav’n!” with grateful heart 
Columbia cried, 

“ Behold my children blest from tide to 
tide! 

No hand of violence assails their shore ; 

Happy and free, they want, they wish no 
more !” 

She spake, and now upon th’ Atlantic 
blue, 

From Chimborazo’s height her glance she 
threw, 

When in the far horizon rose to sight 

A snow-white speck, ’twixt wave and 
welkin bright. 

She knew how vast the distance o’er the 
deep 

Ranged vy her eye from that stupendous 
steep, 

She else might deem that speck a snow- 
white dove, 

Perched on the sunlit billows from 
above— 

Type of that peace, whose unmolested 
reign 


Spread o’er her happy realms from main 
to main. 

But no—the distance whence that speck 
was seen 

Forbade the hope that ‘twas that type 
serenie— 

Assured her that some form of giant size 

Had in the far horizon caught her eyes, 

Her inmost frame mysterious tremors 
shook, 

She dropped her glance, the smile her 
brow torsook ; 

For ne’er upon the circling waters breast 

Had she til] now seen other form imprest, 

Than bird, or fish, or Indian’s light canoe, 

Which tempted ne’er the ocean's distant 
blue. 

With downcast eye full many an hour she 
spent . 

In feverish musings on this strange por- 

tent, 

when she mainward raised her 

glance again, 
Darkness had wrapp’d each object from 
her ken. ; 
Unmoved she kept, throughout night's 
silent hour, : 

Her lonely watch on Chimborazo’s tower, 

The tiny snow-white speck on ocean's 
brim 

Still scared her memory like a spectre 
rrim— 

The tear unbidden stole from her dark 
eye— 

The caves of Andes echoed to her sigh. 

And soon as o'er the Atlantic ocean’s bed 

The orient Phoebus reared his ray-crowned 
head, ; 

She eastward looked, and, breathless with 
surprise, 

Saw the white speck now swelled to 
giant size ! 

(Tho’ distant still full many a league, 
"twas nigh 

To telescopic compass of her eye; 

For eyes of Genii o'er the deep are 
thrown 

To distances to human sight unknown.) 

A monstrous bird at the first glance it 
seemed, 

Whose snow-white wings with Sol’s first 
radiance beamed. 


And 
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The streamers of the deathless Genoese 
Were gaily flaunting in the morning 
breeze ; 
Near and more near the fatal Pinta 
bore* 
Toward the fair isle, since styled San 
Salvador. 
But lo! Columbia’s soul, at heaven’s 
desire, 
Was straight pervaded with prophetic 
fire— 
Wrapped into future times, th’ indignant 
dame 
Saw fall ‘neath Christian gun, and sword 
and flame, 
Her guileless sons, ’till on their native 
plains 
No vestige of an Indian tribe remains— 
Saw that the form which in the offing 
rode, 
Was but a ship with cruel Spaniards 
stowed, 
Who, by Columbus led, had crossed the 
wave, 
And would the way for rest of Europe 
pave. 
The genius hurried to a mountain cell, 
And, raged with more than Sibyls’ frenzy, 
fell— 
All vainly flocked the minor fays around, 
To soothe the spell wherewith their queen 
was bound. 
Impervious she to comfort as the grot— 
As Rachel’s bosom, since her sons were 
not! 
Chated by the presence of th’ officious 
train, 
Whose consolations did but mock her 
pain, 
She left the grotto, and from Andes’ 
brow 
She watched again the Pinta’s landward 
prow. 
Scarce was she seated, when a gilded 
cloud, 
O’erhead suspended, oped its shining 
shroud, 
And to her view disclosed a form in 
white, 
Who, quick descending, by her side did 
light. 
It was a dame of meretricious air, 
With artificial flowers bedecked her hair— 
Her brow was with a wreath of diamonds 
bound— 
Round her soft neck a ruby collar 
wound— 
From either ear a golden pendant hung— 
Wyre her form were scented odours 
ung—. 
With jewell'’d rings were braced her fin- 
gers white— 
Her polished limbs in ermine robe be- 
dight, 


‘* Weep not, Columbia,” gently cried the 
dame— 

“I know thy griefs—Europa is my 
name. 

Moved by thy tears, I hurried o’er the 
main, 

To tell thee, sister, that those tears are 
vain, 

Yon bark, which from the offing shore- 
ward bends, 

No ill to thee, nor to thy sons portends, 

I genius am of Europe’s goodly land— 

Yon gallant bark has sailed at my com- 
mand ; 

Not to affright the echoes of thy shore, 

With trump of Mars, with grim Bellona’s 
roar— 

Not to unloose on thy defenceless sons 

The sulph’rous thunder of yon brazen 
zuns— 

Oh, no—my bloodless aim it is to share 

With thee and with thy sons the blessings 
rare, 

Which spring from womb of polished life 
alone— 

For ages past by Europe’s children known, 

’Tis o'er thy favoured land to spread the 
charms 

Of letters, sciences, and arts, and arms— 

Thence to expel dark Superstition’s mist, 

And on its ruins rear the reign of Christ. 

Yon gallant bark, which in the offing 
rides, 

With blessings freighted toward thy chil- 
dren glides.” 

She spake—her accents to the wind 

were thrown— 

For to Columbia’s soul the future shown, 

Told that the words which from Europa 
fell, 

Would, in the sequel, prove as false as 
hell. 

And so she in her inmost soul believed, 

The speaker was deceiving or deceived. 

But ere her lips were open’d for reply, 

Behold! a sudden darkness wrapped the 
sky— 

From pole to pole the deep-mouthed 
thunder rung— 

O’erhead a cloud as black as midnight 
hung— 

From which forked lightning’s quick pre- 
cursive glare 

Warned of the coming peal th’ affrighted 
air. 

At length the cloud was with convulsions 
dire 

Asunder rent, and from its womb of 
fire, 

Swift as the lightning’s flash, a sable 
form, 

Descending on the pinions of the storm, 

On Chimborazo ‘made its footing good, 

And by Europa and Columbia stood. 


* The leading ship in Columbus's squadron, 
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A scarf, whose rugged texture seemed 
eutwined 

Of the tough fibres of the cocoa rind, 

Was heedlessly across her shoulders cast, 


And scantly screened her members from 
the blast. 


Black, woolly curls, by hand of nature 
spread, 

Were the sole garniture that graced her 
head ; 

Her hue was sable as the thunder-cloud, 

Which dropped her earthward from its 
bursting shroud. 

Responsive to the flashes of the sky, 

Hot anger beamed from her indignant 
eye. 

*Neath her dark skin in boiling current 
flowed 

The blood which fain upon her cheek had 
glowed, 

But which, by nature’s law, that vent 
denied, 

Rolled inward with a still intenser tide. 

Europa and Columbia stood aghast— 
Between them looks of silent horror past. 
Scarce was the Negress’ foot on earth 


imprest, 

When thus the meek Columbia she ad- 
drest : 

“Fear not, Columbia—Libya is my 
name— 

Against yon traitress common cause we 
claim ! 

On that black cloud, from whence I came, 
I call, 

In red-hot vengeance on her head to 
fall. 

Beware, too simple sister, how thou 
heed 

The brazen lies which from her lips 
proceed— 

Spurn to the winds her oily words of 
guile, 


Whose only voucher is her harlot-smile ! 

Of late prophetic visions to my soul 

Have oped the future's wonder-teeming 
scroll, 

And shown the lengthened catalogue of 
woe, 

Which thou and I will to Europa owe— 


How, ‘neath the banner of the cross 
unfurled, 

Her sons shall desolate thy new-found 
world— 


How from Pacific to Atlantic flood, 

Thy land shall roll a tide of Indian blood, 

Until, at length, thine eye shall seek in 
vain 

One lingering vestige of the harmless 
train. 

Such are thy wrongs—But, oh! how 
deep are mine— 

Yea, deeper in the scale of guilt than 
thine ! 

Huge monsters of the main, like that 

which now 





Is urging toward thine isle its daring 
prow, 

Will sail from Europe to my palmy 
shore, 

And send thy scouts my regions to 
explore; 

Who, armed with dirks, and swords, and 
roaring guns 

With lawless hands shall seize upon my 
sons, 

And from their last embrace shall roughly 
fling 

Their wives and babes, who frantic round 
them cling— 

By force shal] drag them from their native 
shore, 

Upon its palm-crowned cliffs to gaze no 
more— 


Shall stow them in the vessel's fetid 
hold, 


And sell them in thy torrid isles for 
zold ! 

There shall they water with their blood 
the soil, 

At which beneath the driver's lash they 
toil. 

This hell-sprung traffic shall insult the 
skies, 

Till Wilberforce the negro’s friend shall 
rise, 

And broach the glorious plan, whose end 
shall be . 

To set my children from their bondage 
free ! 

Such the dark tissue of Europa’s crimes, 

Revealed me in the web of future times— 

Again I summon yonder thunder cloud, 

To wrap the traitress in its sulph’rous 
shroud |” 

So Lybia spake—but, at her fierce de- 

sire, 

The thunder-cloud discharged no bolt of 

fire ; 

But sudden vanished, drawing in its train 

The storm which harassed earth, and 
sky, and main. 

In the still vaults now hung a cloud o’er 
head, 

Like that from whose bright folds Europa 
sped, 

It ope’d, and earthward from its dazzling 
sheen, 

A matron dropped, of grave commanding 
mein, 

Who, ere Europa could reply command 

To Lybia’s words, did with the trio 
stand, 

So far as years of Genii can be traced, 

She seemed in age far o'er her sisters 
placed— 

Yet time had failed her beauty to de- 
face ; 

Her every look was dignity and grace. 

An unbedizen’d robe of snow-white lawn 

Round her majestic form was loosely 

drawn, 
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Her auburn locks, which asked no aid of 
gem, 5 
Of native ringlets weaved her diadem. 
« Sisters,” she cried, ‘let these heart- 
burnings cease ; 
Pacific waves I’ve crossed, to make your 
peace ! : : 
My name is Asia, genius of the clime, 
Which highest stands upon the roll of 
time. 
He with whose birth was race of man 
begun, 
Adam, the lord of Eden, was my son. 
While then I speak, my age superior 
claims 
Respectful hearing from my sister dames. 
« We, then, the genii to whom earth is 
given, 
Must all plead guilty at the bar of hea- 
ven. 
All have been sinners—all betrayed their 
trust-— 
All should repent in ashes and in dust. 
I most of all, since "twas my daughter 
Eve 
Who first on earth did Satan’s bait re- 
ceive ; 
And from that source of disobedience 
flow 
Perennial tides of human sin and woe. 
I most, since by my impious sons was 
slain 
The Son of God, who wooed their hearts 
in vain. 
I most, since my ungrateful sons des- 
pised 
Redemption’s plan, by gracious heaven 
devised, 
And forced th’ apostles from my faithless 
shore 
To Europe to transfer the gospel lore. 
“Next in the scale of guilt Europa 
stands ; 
Since faithless to the Gospel’s high com- 
mands 
Her sons have proved, for many a by- 
gone age; 
And still shall prove in history's future 
page. 
You, Nubia and Columbia, whom to 
guide 
The gospel was by Providence denied, 
Stand lower in the scale of guilt than we ; 
Yet are not thus from heavy charges free. 
The laws of nature which you both pro- 
fessed, 
Have, by your savage sons, been sore 
transgressed. 
“But tho’ to Lybia’s and Columbia's 
soul, 
Form any an age is oped the future’s 
scroll, 
That sacred tome on which our hope de- 
pends, 
Far deeper in the womb of time extends, 
And bids us, genii of the earth, exult, 
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In prospect of the final grand result ; 
When sin shall cease, nations shall war 
no more, 
And Christ shall rule supreme from shore 
to shore.” 
While yet she spake, her boats the 
Pinta manned, 
Which, led by bold Columbus, neared the 
strand, 
For the next harbour they impatient 
made, 
With colours to the orient beam dis- 
played, 
With martial music and such bright dis- 
play 
As Mars wraps round him in the battle 
fray. 
And nee neared the new-discovered 
coast, 
They saw ‘twas covered with a native 
host. 
But no dread purposes of blood com- 
bined 
The simple groups who thus the margin 
lined. 
The curious sight had drawn them to the 
strand, 
To see the raree show that made for 
land. 
With many an antic gesture they exprest 
The thrilling wonder of each savage 
breast. 
And now Columbus, ’neath Spain’s flag 
unfurled, 
Jumped from his barge upon the new- 
found world. 
Dread plunge, Columbus, Europe’s daring 
son! 
The western world’s primeval course is 
run. 
Soon as the hero set his foot on land, 
He straight was followed by his sailor 
band. 
Low on the beach they fell, with bended 
knee ; 
All kissed the shore which all had prayed 
to see, 
The cross they next erected on a mound, 
And ranged in an adoring circle round, 
They humbly praised the Majesty Di- 
vine, 
For the bright issue of their vast design. 
Then praying for the mother country’s 
weal, 
They for the crown of Leon and Castile, 
Took solemn seizin of the new domain, 
Which crowned their search beyond th’ 
Atlantic plain ; 
This isle which first they reached, Co- 
lumbus claimed 
As God’s first fruits, and San Salvador 
named. 
When round the cross the sister genii 
saw 
The Spaniards kneeling with adoring awe, 
Asia exclaimed, “ On Chimborazo’s brow, 
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Come, sisters, kneel, and join the solemn 
vow; 

And pray we God to haste the glorious 
day, 

When Christ shall hold on earth unri- 
valled sway, 

When war’s red banners furled, yon cross 
alone 

Shall to the breeze of heaven be open 
thrown— 

From north to south, from west to morn- 
ing’s birth, 

Shall wave the flag of universal earth— 

Crown the four giant summits of the 
world; 
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furled. 
She spake, and softened by her counsels 
sage, 
Her sister genii dropped their idle rage 
And while Columbus, on the beach he» 
neath, 
In ear of heaven, his thankful prayer did 
breathe, 
High in the clouds on Chimborazo’s brow 
The sister genii echoed back the vow; : 
And soon as ceased the orison sublime, 
Each flew in peace to her respective 
clime, 


H. L. W. 


MOISE SUR LE NIL. 


(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


« Andthe daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself at the river; and her 
maidens walked along by the river side."—2nd Exodus, Sth verse. 


Sisters! the wave is freshest in the ray 
Of the young morn : the reapers are asleep ; 
The river's bank is lonely : come away ! 
The early murmurs of old Memphis creep 
Faint on our ears ; and here unseen we stray,— 
Deep in the covert of the grove withdrawn,— 
Save by the dewy eye-glance of the dawn. 


Within my father’s Palace, fair to see, 
Shine all the Arts, but oh! this river's side, 
Prauked with gay flowers, is dearer far to me 
Than gold and porphyry vases bright and wide ; 
How glad in Heaven the song-bird carols free! 


Sweeter these zephyrs flout than all the showers 
Of costly odours in our royal bowers. 


The skies are pure, the sparkling stream is clear: 
Unloose your zones, my maidens! und fling down 
To float awhile upon these bushes near 
Your blue transparent robes : take off my crown, 
And take away my jealous veil; for here 
. To-day we shall be joyous while we lave 
Our limbs amid the murmurs of the wave: 


Hasten ; but, thro’ the fleecy mists of morn, 
What do I see! look up along the stream! 

Nay, timid maidens! we must not return! 
Floating along the current, it would seem 

An ancient palm-tree to the deep sea borne, 
That from the distant wilderness proceeds 
Downward to view our wondrous Pyramids. 


But stay! if I may surely trust my eyes,— 
It is the bark of Hermes, or the shell 
Of Isis wafted gently to the sighs 
Of the light breeze along the rippling swell : 
But no: it is a skiff where sweetly lies 
A small child slumbering, and bis infant rest 
Looks as if pillowed on his mother’s breast. 
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He sleeps: ah see! his little floating bed 
Seems on the mighty river's fickle flow, 
A white dove’s nest ; and there, at hazard led 
By the light winds, and wandering to and fro, 
The cot comes down : beneath his sleeping head 
The gulfs are moving, and each threatening wave 
Appears to rock the child upon his grave. 


He wakes: ah, maids of Memphis! haste, oh haste! 
He cries ; alas! what mother could confide 
Her off-pring to the wild and watery waste ? 
He stretches out his arms ; the rippling tide 
Murmurs around him, where all rudely placed, 
He rests with but a few frail reeds beneath, 
Between the helpless innocent and death. 


Oh take him up! perchance he is of those, 

The sons of Israel whom my sire proscribes : 
Ah, cruel was the mandate that arose 

Against the guiltless of the stranger tribes ! 
Poor child! my heart is yearning for his woes, 

I would I were his mother; but I'll give 

If not his birth, at /east the claim to live. 


Thus Iphis spoke ; the royal hope and pride 
Of a great monarch ; while her maidens nigh, 
Wandered along the Nile’s meandering side : 
And these diminished beauties, standing by 
Their graceful mistress—when their hands untied 
Her veil of gold, admired her as she stood, 
Most lovely, like the spirit of the flood! 


The waters broken by her delicate feet, 
Receive the eager trembler, as alone 

By gentlest pity led, she wades to meet 
The weeping babe: and see, the skiff is won! 

She holds the ransomed burden, with a sweet 
And virgin glow of pride upon her brow 
That knew no flush save modesty’s till now. 


Opening with cautious hands the reedy couch, 
She bore the rescued infant slowly out 

Beyond the humid sands: at her approach 
Her curious maidens hurried round about, 

To kiss his new-born brow with gentlest touch ; 
Greeting the child with smiles, and bending nigh 
Their faces o’er his large, astonished eye! 


Haste, thou, who from afar, in doubt and fear, 
Dost watch with straining eyes, the fated boy— 
The loved of Heaven! come like a stranger near, 
And clasp young Moses with maternal joy ; 
Nor fear the speechless transport and the tear, 
Will e’er betray thy fond and hidden claim, 
For Jphis knows not yet a mother’s name! 


With a glad heart and a triumphal pace, 
The virgin to the haughty Pharaoh led 
The humble infant of a hated race, 
Bathed in the gushing tears a parent shed : 
While loudly pealing round the holy place 
Of Heaven’s White Throne, the voice of angel choirs 
Intoned the theme of their undying lyres : 
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“ No longer mourn thy pilgrimage below 

O Jacob ! let thy tears no longer swell 
The torrent of the Egyptian River ; Lo! 

Soon on the Jordan’s banks thy tents shall dwell; 
And Goshen shall behold thy people go 
Despite the strength of Egypt’s bow and brand, 
From their lone thrall, to Canaan’s promised land. 


“The King of Plagues, the Chosen of Sinai, 
Is he that, o’er the rolling waters driven, 
A virgin’s hand hath rescued for the sky ; 
Ye whose proud hearts disown the ways of heaven! 
Attend : be Leathe + for its power is nigh : 
Israel! a cradle shall redeem thee forth ; 
A cradle yet shall save the wide-spread earth!” 


scapes nineatiertnenccasiag tage hapa dameaenatenatiniai linea etaialanasa ait lbisncticipisiacmininae cen 
THE LOVER'S FAREWELL, 
(Translated from Justin Kerner.) 


Slowly through the tomb-still streets I go :— 
Morn is dark—save one smart streak of gold— 
Sullen tolls the far off river’s flow, 
And the moon is very thin and cold. 


Long and long before the house I stand 

Where sleeps she, the dear, dear one I love— 
All undreaming that I leave my land, 

Mute, and mourning,—like the moon above ! 


Wishfully I stretch abroad mine arms 

Towards the well-remembered casement-cells :— 
Fare thee well! Farewell thy virgin charms! 

And thou, stilly, stilly house farewell ! 


And farewell the dear dusk little room, 
Redolent of roses as a dell, 

Aud the lattice that relieved its gloom— 
And its pictured lilac walls farewell ! 


Forth upon my path! I must not wait— 
Bitter blows the fretful morning wind : 
Warden! wilt thou softly close the gate 
When thou knowest I leave my heart behind ? 
J.C. M. 


STANZAS 
Which ought not to have been written in Midsummer. 


It is the prime of June 
And fresh from Summer’s hand 
Is lavished every choicest boon 
‘The wanton earth and skies demand. 
How shines the variegated land ! 
How swell the sparkling streams! 
All is as gorgeous and as grand 
As the creations wherewith teems 
The poet's populous brain, amid his noonday dreams, 
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Falls now the veil of Even 
The lofty vault profound 
Breaks into all the hues of heaven— 
I see afar, the mountains crowned 
With floating gold. I see around 
A Paradise to mould 
The breast not altogether bound 
By grief to thoughts whose uncontrolled 
Fervour leaves Feeling dumb and burning utterance cold. 


Yet I am far from feeling 

The life—the glow—the power— 
That come with happiness and healing 
Upon the wings of this warm hour :— 
Affliction is my doom and dower, 

And cares—a darkening throng— 
Like night clouds round a ruin, lour 
Over a soul which—never strong 

To stem the tide of Ill—will not resist them long. 


And all that meets my vision 
All this rich landscape, rife 
With voiceless beauty half elysian, 
Or youthful and exuberant life, 
Serves but to nurse the stormy strife 
Within me,—rousing Thought 
With pang which pierceth like a knife, 
And wakes anticipations fraught 
With heaviest hues of gloom, from Memory’s pictures caught. 


What fire is still consuming 
This heart from day to day ? 
Lies not the bower where Love was blooming 
Time-trampled into black decay ? 
Alas! when Hope’s cameleon ray 
Seems brightest, the Deceiver 
Has lured us only to betray, 
And leaves us thenceforth wanderers ever 
Benighted on the shores of Life’s unfathomed river. 


Had I in younger years 
But dreamed that Time could bow 
Me thus—thus fill mine eyes with tears— 
Thus chill my soul and cloud my brow, 
I had not been despairing now ! 
Long since this heart had broken— 
Ne’er had I lived to witness how 
Deeply and bitterly each token 
Of long-lost joy will yield which Misery hath bespoken! 


Alas, for them the lone, 
The few, who feel and know 
What none beside have felt and known! 
To all of such a mould below 
Is born an undeparting woe, 
Beheld and shared by none— 
A canker-worm whose work is slow, 
And gnaws the heart-strings one by one, 
And drains the bosom’s blood, till the last drop be gone! 


J.C. M. 
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EXPECTATION. 
(LITERALLY RENDERED FROM SCHILLER.) 


Was it the latch that was stirred, or the wicket that open swung ? 
No—'twas but the breeze I heard, which sighs yon poplar trees among, 

Thou green and leafy bower, be new arrayed ; 

To-day the loveliest fair shall bless thy sight ; 

Ye branches twine and form a cooling shade, 

And cast o’er all the scene a gentle night. 

And ye, too, Zephyrs! sport around the maid, 

And fan her cheek with fluttering pinions light, 

When her fair form is borne along the grove, 

With footsteps light, to seek the bower of love. 


Hark! thro’ the thicket is heard a sound rushing loudly and near— 
No—'tis but the startled bird fluttering in the brake I hear. 

Oh! quench thy torch, bright day, and thou arise, 

In gentle silence, calm mysterious night ! 

And spread thy purple mantle o’er the skies— 

With friendly branches shade us from the sight. 

Far from the listener’s ear love timid flies, 

And hates the gaudy day’s rude glaring light ; 

Let none but Hesperus with twinkling eye, 

In silence gaze from out the darkening sky. 


Are there not soft voices near, that, whispering, the silence break ? 
No—'tis but the swan I hear, which, ruffling, cleaves the silver lake. 
Mine ear drinks in a harmony divine ; 
The fountain falls with sweetly-gushing sound ; 
The flowers to Zephyr’s kiss their heads incline ; 
While every creature seems rejoicing rouad. 
And where the peach lies hid in leaves, the vine 
Embracing, hangs with clustering foliage crowned ; 
While o’er my burning cheek the breezes play, 
And breathing perfume steal the glow away. 


Are there not steps bounding free that rustle the leaves as they tread ? 
No—'is from the neighbouring tree the ripe and golden fruit is shed. 

And now is closed the flaming eye of day 

In soft repose ; and pale are all his rays. 

While boldly open in the twilight grey 

Those chaliced flowers that hate his gaudy blaze. 

And while the beaming moon glides on her way, 

The earth seems half-dissolved beneath her gaze ; 

While lovely nature stretched before me lies, 

Aud every beauty meets my wondering eyes. 


Is it a form I see move, in silken robes, glistening and white ? 
No—’tis from yon cypress grove a marble column gleaming white. 

Thou longing heart, be calm—thy transport spare ; 

*Tis but of fancied bliss thou art possessed : 

Those arms which should enfold her clasp the air ; 

No dream of joy can cool my burning breast, 

Oh! let her stand before me living here, 

And let me feel her soft hand in mine pressed, 

Or of her mantle catch a passing geam. 

Then o’er his senses stole the iliusive dream — 
When as sudden descends from above, all unhoped-for, the moment of bliss, 
So lightly she treads thro’ the grove, and awakes her beloved with a kiss! 
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THOU HAST FORGOTTEN ME. 


« Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman's whole existence.”—Byron. 


Thou hast forgotten me, the moon's clear beaming, 
Shedding its placid light o’er vale and grove, 
Seem’d to my girlhood’s wild, untutor’d dreaming, 
Less pure, less steady than thy whisper'd love : 
Alas! from such a blissful dream to waken, 
To find such cloud o’ercast my sunny morn ; 
By thee, the lov’d, the idolized, forsaken, 
An object of the world’s insulting scorn— 
This I am now—the smiles which erst I won 
From thee, are agony to think upon. 


Thou hast forgotten me ; the summer flowers, 
Flinging their perfume on the ambient air, 

Seem like the fondness which, in former hours, 
Dwell on thy lips, as fleeting and as fair ; 

And oh! so fair! even now a bliss is clinging— 
A wordless bliss—around my withering heart, 

And on my ear thy gentle voice is ringing— 
Nor can I bid the witching tones depart. 

Thou hast forgotten me—and can it be, 

That I must ever, ever, think on thee! 


Thou hast forgotten me—yet, unupbraiding, 
Would I live on, and pray thou might’st be blest ; 
And tho’ the roses on my cheek are fading, 
Tho’ joy has past for ever from my breast, 
Yet, oh! I love thee still—it may seem madness, 
To speak of love at such an hour as this— 
Nor would I change my bosom’s cherish’d sadness, 
For all the world could profter now of bliss. 
Oh! no—the very mirror of despair, 
Were sweet to me if thou wert imagin’d there, 
N. B. W. 
Lady Well. 


BEAUTY. 


Maid of no mind! can I love a mere face 

Tho’ the painting and sculpture of heaven I trace? 
And now on a rainbow bestow my young heart 

To possess but a cloud when the sunbeams depart. 


Thy beauty to passion applies for a kiss, 

But no love liveth under its surface of bliss ; 

And the beams of that beauty, tho’ dazzling they be, 
Remind me of sunshine that lights the Dead Sea. 


If thou wert the house of my heart, tho’ in bliss 
It might linger outside thro’ a summer like this, 
From the winter of life could affection retire 
Into taperless chambers und hearths without fire ? 


Like the light of a beacon thy beauty when gone, 
Would leave but the rocks upon which it had shone ; 
The mistress I see would prove faithless at last, 

And soon forsake mine for the arms of the past. 
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The touch of affection when beauty declined, 

By memory held, would give light from behind, 

And life’s path thro’ old age would be darkened the more 
When light we had passed sent our shadows before. 


The eye, not the heart, thou wert destined to win, 
Thou art lovely without, but not woman within ; 
And, oh, it is woman alone can assuage 

Our pain in the hours of affliction or age. 


Now beaming with passion those blue orbs I view, 
Would they beam with affection if fortune withdrew ? 
Might I yet not behold them shed tears of regret. 
In adversity’s hour, that we ever had met ? 


The heaven-welled tear for another in woe 

Comes only from woman, and tears such as flow 
From the heart that but feels for distress of it’s own, 
By Moses were drawn from a fountain of stone. 


When noon-beams are gone as the bright sun declines 
Thro’ the vapours of earth still the larger he shines, 
It is thus that when beauty with youth disappears, 
Her love will inrcease in the dimness of years. 


She loves as the sun giveth light, for tho’ dear 
To his rays are the roses and vales of Cashmere, 
The desert is dearer, the day-beams that fall 

On its desolate lapse are the brightest of all. 


Oh, give me a woman whose love would increase 

With my woes, like the tempest-homed emblem of peace, 

The heaven-hued rainbow, that brightest appears 

To illumine a cloud when ’tis shedding most tears. . 
J. Be 
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CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAP. XXXII.—THE DUEL. 


Mr. O'Leary had scarcely concluded 
the narrative of his second adventure, 
when the grey light of the breaking 
day was seen faintly struggling through 
the half-closed curtains, and apprising 
us of the latencss of the hour. 

“I think we shall just have time for 
one finishing flask of Chambertin,” said 
O'Leary, as he emptied the bottle into 
his glass. 

“| forbid the bans, for one,” cried 
Trevanion. “ We have all had wine 
enough, considering what we have 
before us this morning ; and besides, 
you are not aware it is now past four 
o'clock. So gargon—garcon, there— 
how soundly the poor fellow sleeps— 
let us have some coffee, and then inquire 
if a carriage is in waiting at the corner 
of the Rue Vivienne.” 

The coffee made its appearance, very 
much, as it seemed, to Mr. O'Leary's 
chagrin, who, however, solaced himself 
by sundry petit venes, to correct the 
coldness of the wine he had drank, 
and at length recovered his good 
humour. 

“ Do you know, now,” said he, after 
a short pause, in which we had all kept 
silence, “1 think what we are about to 
do is the very ugliest way of finishing 
a pleasant evening. For my own part, 
I like the wind-up we used to have in 
‘Old Trinity’ formerly ; when, after 
wringing off half a dozen knockers, 
breaking the lamps at the post-office, 
and getting over the fire engines of 
Werburgh’s parish, we beat a few watch- 
men, and went peaceably to bed.” 

“ Well, not being an Irishman,” said 
Trevanion, “ I'm half disposed to think 
that even our present purpose is nearly 
as favourable to life and limb; but 
here comes my servant. Well, John, 
isall arranged, and the carriage ready ?” 

Having ascertained that the carriage 
was in waiting, and that the small box 
—brass-bound and Bramah-locked— 
reposed within, we paid our bill and 
departed. A cold, raw, misty-looking 
morning, with masses of dark louring 
clouds overhead, and channels of dark 
aud murky water beneath, were the 
pleasant prospects which met us, as 
we issued forth from the Café. The 
lamps, which hung suspended midway 
across the street, (we speak of some 
years since,) creaked, with a low and 
plaintive sound, as they swung back- 
wards and forwards in the wind. Not 
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a footstep was heard in the street— 
nothing but the heavy patter of the 
rain as it fell ceaselessly upon the 
broad pavement. It was, indeed, a 
most depressing and dispiriting accom- 
paniment to our intended excursion ; 
and even O’ Leary, who seemed to have 
but slight sympathy with external in- 
fluences, felt it, for he spoke but little, 
and was scarcely ten minutes in the 
carriage till he was sound asleep. This 
was, | confess, a great relief to me; 
for, however impressed I was, and to 
this hour am, with the many sterling 
qualities of my poor friend, yet I ac- 
knowledge that this was not precisely 
the time I should have cared for their 
exercise, and would have much pre- 
ferred the companionship of a different 
order of person, even though less long 
acquainted with him. Trevanion was, 
of all others, the most suitable for this 
purpose ; and I felt no embarrassment 
in opening my mind freely to him upon 
subjects which, but twenty-four hours 
previous, I could not have imparted to 
a brother. 

There is no such unlocker of the 
secrets of the heart as the possibly 
near approach of death. Indeed, [ 
question ifa great deal of the bitterness 
the thought of it inspires does not 
depend upon that very circumstance. 
The reflection that the long-treasured 
mystery of our lives (and who is there 
without some such ?) is about to become 
known, and the secret of our inmost 
heart laid bare, is in itself depressing. 
Not one kind word, nor one remem- 
brancing adieu, to those we are to leave 
for ever, can be spoken or written 
without calling up its own story of 
half-forgotten griefs ; or, still worse, at 
such a moment, of happinesses never 
again to be partaken of. 

“TI cannot explain why,” said I to 
Trevanion, “ but although it has unfor- 
tunately been pretty often my lot to 
have gone out on occasions like this, 
both as principal and friend, yet never 
before Sid I feel so completely de- 
pressed and low-spirited—and never, 
in fact, did so many thoughts of regret 
arise before me for much of the past, 
and sorrow for the chance of aban- 
doning the future” —— 

“T can understand,” said Trevanion, 
interrupting—“ I have heard of your 
prospects in the Callonby family ; and 
certainly, with such hopes, I can well 
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conceive how little one would be dis- 
posed to brook the slightest incident 
which could interfere with their accom- 
plishment ; but, now that your cousin 
Guy’s pretensions in that quarter are 
at an end, I suppose, from all I have 
heard, that there can be no great ob- 
stacle to yours.” 

“Guy’s pretensions at anend! For 
heaven's sake, tell me all you know of 
this affair—for up to this moment I 
am in utter ignorance of every thing 
regarding his position among the Cal- 
lonby family.” 

“ Unfortunately,” replied Trevanion, 
“T know but little, but still that little 
is authentic—Guy himself having im- 
parted the secret to a very intimate 
friend of mine. It appears, then, that 
your cousin, having heard that the 
Callonbys had been very civil to you 
in Ireland, and made all manner of 
advances to you—had done so under 
the impression that you were the other 
nephew of Sir Guy, and consequently 
the heir of his large fortune—that is, 
Guy himself—and that they had never 
discovered the mistake during the time 
they resided in Ireland, when they not 
only permitted, but even encouraged 
the closest intimacy between you and 
Lady Jane. Is so far true ?” 

“I have long suspected it. Indeed, 
in no other way can I account for the 
reception I met with from the Cal- 
lonbys. But is it possible that Lady 
Jane could have lent herself to any 
thing so unworthy” 

“Pray, hear me out,” said Tre- 
vanion, who was evidently struck by 
the despondency of my voice and man- 
ner. “ Guy having heard of their mis- 
take, and auguring well to himself from 
this evidence of their disposition, no 
sooner heard of their arrival in Paris, 
than he came over here and got intro- 
duced to them. From that time he 
scarcely ever left their house, except 
to accompany them into oer or to 
the theatres. It is said that with Lady 
Jane he made no progress. Her man- 
ner, at the beginning cold and formal, 
became daily more so ; until, at last, he 
was half disposed to abandon the pur- 
suit—in which, by the bye, he has since 
confessed, monied views entered more 
than any affection for the lady—when 
the thought struck him to benefit by 
what he supposed at first to be the 
great bar to his success. He suddenly 
pretended to be - desirous of inti- 
macy with Lady Jane, from having 
heard so much of her from you— 
affected to be greatly in your confi- 
dence—and, in fact, assumed the cha- 
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racter of a friend cognizant of all your 
feelings and hopes, and ardently de. 
siring, by every means in his power, to 
advance your views———” 

“ And was it,thus he succeeded ?” | 
broke in. ; 

“*'Twas thus he endeavoured to suc. 
ceed,” said Trevanion. 

“Ah, with what success I but too 
well know,” said I. “ My uncle him. 
self showed me a letter from Guy, in 
which he absolutely speaks of the affair 
as settled, and talks of Lady Jane ag 
about to be his wife.” : 

“ That may be all quite true; but a 
little consideration of Guy’s tactics 
will show what he intended ; for I find 
that he induced your uncle, by some 
representations of his, to make the 
most handsome proposals with regard 
to the marriage, to the Callonbys; 
and that, to make the story short, 
nothing but the decided refusal of Lady 
Jane, who at length saw through his 
entire game, prevented the match.” 

“ And then she did refuse him,” said 
I, with ill-repressed exultation. 

“Of that there can be no doubt; 
for independently of all the gossip and 
quizzing upon the subject, to which 
Guy was exposed in the coteries, he 
made little secret of it himself—openly 
avowing that he did not consider a 
repulse a defeat, and that he resolved 
to sustain the siege as vigorously as 
ever.” 

However interested I felt in all 
Trevanion was telling me, I could 
not help falling into a train of thinking 
on my first acquaintance with the Cal- 
lonbys. There are, perhaps, but few 
things more humiliating than the know- 
ledge that any attention or considera- 
tion we have met with, has been paid 
us in mistake for another ; and in the 
very proportion that they were prized 
before, are they detested when the 
truth is known to us. 

To all the depressing influences 
these thoughts suggested, came the 
healing balm, that Lady Jane was true 
to me—that she, at least, however others 
might be biassed by worldly considera- 
tions—that she cared for me—for my- 
self alone. My reader (alas! for my 
character for judgment) knows upon 
how little I founded the conviction ; 
but I have often, in these Confessions, 
avowed my failing, par excellence, to 
be a great taste for self-deception ; 
and here was a capital occasion for 
its indulgence. 

“We shall have abundant time to 
discuss all this later on,” said Tre- 
vanion, laying his band upon my 
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shoulder, to rouse my wandering at 
tention—*“ for now, I perceive, we 
have only - minutes to spare.” 

As he spoke, a dragoon officer, in an 
undress, rode up to the window of the 
carriage, and, looking steadily at our 
party for a few seconds, asked if we 
were “ Messieurs les Anglais ;” and, 
almost without waiting for reply, added, 
« You had better not go any farther in 
your carriage, for the next turn of the 
road will bring you in sight of the 
village.” 

We accordingly stopped the driver, 
and having with some difficulty aroused 
O'Leary, got out upon the road. The 
militaire here gave his horse to a groom, 
and proceeded to guide us through a 
corn-field by a narrow path, with whose 
windings and crossings he appeared 
quite conversant. Weat length reached 
the brow of a little hill, from which an 
extended view of the country lay be- 
fore us, showing the Seine winding its 
tranquil course between the richly tilled 
fields, dotted with many a pretty cot- 
tage. Turning abruptly from this 
point, our guide led us, by a narrow 
and steep path, intoa little glen, planted 
with poplars and willows. A small 
stream ran through this, and by the 
noise we soon detected that a mill was 
not far distant, which another turning 
brought us at once in front of. 

And here I cannot help dwelling 
upon the “dableau” which met our 
view. In the porch of the little rural 
mill sat two gentlemen, one of whom I 
immediately recognised as the person 
who had waited upon me, and the 
other I rightly conjectured to be my 
adversary. Before them stood a small 
table, covered with a spotted napkin, 
upon which a breakfast equipage was 
spread—a most inviting melon and a 
long, slender-necked bottle, reposing 
in a little ice-pail, forming part of the 
“ materiel.” My opponent was coolly 
enjoying his cigar—a half-finished cup 
of coffee lay beside him—his friend 
was occupied in examining the “caps” 
of the duelling pistols, which were 
placed upon a chair. No sooner had 
we turned the angle which brought us 
in view, than they both rose, and taking 
off their hata. with much courtesy, bade 


us good morning. 
ia May I offer ame cup of coffee?” 


said Monsieur Devigny to me, as I 
came up, at the same time filling it 
out, and pushing over a little flask of 
Cogniac towards me. 

A look from Trevanion decided my 
worn of the proffered civility, 
and I seated myself in the chair beside 
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the baron. Trevanion meanwhile had 
engaged my adversary in conversation 
along with the stranger, who had been 
our guide, leaving O’ Leary alone unoc- 
cupied, which, however, he did not long 
remain ; for, although uninvited by the 
others, he seized a knife and fork, and 
commenced a vigorous attack upon 
a partridge pie near him ; and, with 
equal absence of ceremony, uncorked 
the champagne and filled out a foaming 
goblet, nearly one-third of the whole 
bottle, adding— 

“I think, Mr. Lorrequer, there’s 
nothing like showing them that we are 
just as cool and unconcerned as them- 
selves.” 

If I might judge from the looks of 
the party, a happier mode of con- 
vincing them of our “ free-and-easy” 
feelings could not possibly have been 
discovered. From any mortification 
this proceeding might have caused me, 
I was speedily relieved by Trevanion 
calling O’Leary to one side, while he 
—a to him that he must nomi- 
nally act as second on the ground, as 
Trevanion, being a resident in Paris, 
might become liable to a prosecution, 
should any thing serious arise, while 
O'Leary, as a mere passer through, 
could cross the frontier into Germany, 
and avoid all trouble. 


O’Leary at once acceded—perhaps 
the more readily because he expected 
to be allowed to return to his break- 
fast—but in this he soon found himself 
mistaken, for the whole party now rose, 
and, preceded by the baron, followed 
the course of the little stream. 


After about five minutes’ walking, we 
found ourselves at the outlet of the 
glen, which was formed by a large 
stone quarry, making a species of am- 
phitheatre, with lofty walls of rugged 
granite, rising thirty or forty feet on 
either side of us. The ground was 
smooth and level as a boarded floor, 
and certainly to amateurs in these sort 
of matters, presented a most perfect 
spot for a “ meeting.” 

The stranger who had just joined us, 
could not help remarking our looks of 
satisfaction at the choice of ground, and 
observed to me— 

“ This is not the first affair that this 
little spot has witnessed; and the 
moulinet of St. Cloud is, I think, the 
very best “ meet” about Paris. 

Trevanion who, during these few 
minutes, had been engaged with De- 
vigny, now drew me aside. 

“ Well, Lorrequer, have you any 
recollection now of having seen your 
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opponent before ? or can you make a from your looks, Mr. Trevanion. Isn't it 


guess at the source of all this?” 

“Never till this instant,” said [, 
“have I beheld him,” as I looked to- 
wards the tall, stoutly-built figure of my 
adversary, who was very leisurely de- 
taching a cordon from his tightly fitting 
frock, doubtless to prevent its attract- 
ing my aim. 

“ Well, never mind, I shall manage 
every thing properly. What can you 
do with the small sword, for they have 
rapiers at the mill ?” 

“Nothing whatever; I have not 
fenced since I was a boy.” 

“N'importe—then we'll fight at a 
barriere. 1 know they're not prepared 
for that from Englishmen ; so just step 


on one side now, and leave me to talk 
it over.” 

As the limited nature of the ground 
did not permit me to retire to a dis- 
tance, I became involuntarily aware of 
a dialogue, which even the seriousness 
of the moment could scarcely keep me 
from laughing at outright. 

It was necessary, for the sake of 
avoiding any possible legal difficulty 
in the result, that O'Leary should give 
his assent to every step of the arrange- 
ment; and, being totally ignorant of 
French, Trevanion had not only to 
translate for him, but also to render in 
reply O’Leary’s own comments or ob- 
jections to the propositions of the 
others. 

“Then it is agreed—we fight at a 
barriere,” said the Captain Devigny. 

“ What's that, Trevanion ?” 

“ We have agreed to place them at a 
barriere,” replied Trevanion. 

“ That’s strange,” muttered O’Leary 
to himself, who, knowing that the word 
meant a “turnpike,” never supposed it 
had any other signification. 

“Vingt quatre pas, n’est pas ?” said 
Deviguy. 

“ Too far,” interposed Trevanion. 

“ What does he say now?” asked 
O'Leary. 

“Twenty-four paces for the dis- 
tance.” 

“ Twenty-four of my teeth he means,” 
said O’Leary, snapping his fingers. 
“What does he think of the length 
of Sackville street? Ask him that, 
will ye 7” 

“What says Monsieur?” said the 
Frenchman. 

“ He thinks the distance much too 
great.” 

“He may be mistaken,” said the 
Captain, half sneeringly. “ My friend 
is ‘de la premicre force.’” 

“ That must be something impudent, 


a thousand pities I can’t speak French?” 

“What say you, then, to twelve 
paces? Fire together, and two shots 
each, if the first fire be inconclusive,” 
said Trevanion. 

“ And, if necessary,” added the 
Frenchman carelessly, “conclude with 
these”—touching the swords with his 
foot as he spoke. 

“ The choice of the weapon lies with 
us, I opine,” replied Trevanion. “We 
have already named pistols, and by 
them we shall decide this matter.” 

It was at length, after innumerable 
objections, agreed upon that we should 
be placed back to back, and at a word 
given each walk forward to a certain 
distance marked out by a stone, where 
we were to halt, and at the signal, 
“une,” “ deux,” turn round and fire. 

This, which is essentially a French 
invention in duelling, was perfectly new 
to me, but by no means so to Trevanion, 
who was fully aware of the immense 
consequence of not giving even a 
momentary opportunity for aim to my 
antagonist; and in this mode of firing 
the most practical and deadly shot is 
liable to err—particularly if the signal 
be given quickly. 

While Trevanion and the Captain 
were measuring out the ground, a little 
circumstance which was enacted near 
me was certainly not over calculated 
to strengthen my nerve. The stranger 
who had led us to the ground had 
begun to examine the pistols, and 
finding that one of them was loaded, 
turned towards my adversary, saying, 
“Dr. Haultpeine, you have forgotten 
to draw the charge. Come, let us see 
what vein you are in.” At the same 
time, drawing off his large cavalry 
glove, he handed the pistol to his 
friend. 

“A double Napoleon you don’t hit 
the thumb.” 

“Done,” said the other, adjusting 
the weapon in his hand. 

The action was scarcely performed, 
when the better flung the glove into 
the air with all his force. My oppo- 
nent raised his pistol, waited for an 
instant, till the glove, having attained 
its greatest height, turned to fall again. 
Then clack went the trigger—the glove 
turned round and round half-a-dozen 
times, and fell about twenty yards off, 
and the thumb was found cut clearly 
off at the juncture with the hand. 

This—which did not occupy half as 
long as I have spent in recounting it— 
was certainly a pleasant introduction 
to standing at fifteen yards from the 
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rincipal actor ; and I should doubtless 
ave felt it in all its force, had uot my 
attention been drawn off by the ludi- 
crous expression of grief in O'Leary's 
countenance, who evidently regarded 
me as already defunct. 

“ Now, Lorrequer, we are ready,” 
said Trevanion, coming forward ; and 
then, lowering his voice, added, “ All 
js in your favour; I have now the 
‘word, which I shall give the moment 
you halt. So turn and fire at once: 
be sure not to go too far round in the 
turn—-that is the invariable error in 
this mode of firing ; only no hurry— 
be calm.” 

“ Now, messieurs,” said Devigny, as 
he approached with his friend leaning 
upon his arm, and placed him in the 
spot allotted to him. Trevanion then 
took my arm, and placed me back to 
back to my antagonist. As I took up 
my ground, it so chanced that my ad- 
versury’s spur slightly grazed me, upon 
which he immediately turned round, 
and, with the most engaging smile, 
begged a “thousand pardons,” and 
hoped I was not hurt. 

O’Leary, who saw the incident, and 
guessed the action aright, called out— 

“Oh, the cold-blooded villian ; the 
devil a chance for you, Mr. Lorrequer.” 

“ Messieurs, your pistols,” said Le 
Capitaine Grande, who, as he handed 
the weapons, and repeated once more 
the conditions of the combat, gave the 
word to march. 

I now walked slowly forward to the 
place marked out by the stone; but it 
seemed that I must have been in ad- 
vance of my opponent, for I remember 
some seconds elapsed before Trevanion 
coughed slightly, and then with a clear 
full voice called out “ Une,” “ Deux.” 
I had scarcely turned myself half 
round, when my right arm was sud- 
denly lifted up, as if by a galvanic 
shock. My pistol jerked upwards, and 
exploded the same moment, and then 
dropped powerlessly from my hand, 
which I now felt was covered with 
warm blood from a wound near the 
elbow. From the acute but momentary 
pang this gave me, my attention was 
soon called off; for scarcely had my 
arm been struck, when a loud, clatter- 
ing noise to my left induced me to 
turn, and there, to my astonishment, I 
saw my friend O'Leary about twelve 
fect from the ground, hanging on by 
some ash twigs that grew from the 
clefts of the granite. Fragments of 
broken rock were falling around him, 
and his own position momentarily 
threatened a downfall. He was scream- 


ing with all his might; but what he 
said was entirely lost in the shouts of 
laughter of Trevanion and the French- 
men, who could scarcely stand with the 
immoderate exuberance of their mirth. 

I had not time to run to his aid— 
which, although wounded, I should 
have done—when the branch he clung 
to slowly yielded with his weight, and 
the round, plump figure of my poor 
friend rolled over the little cleft of 
rock, and, after a few faint struggles, 
came tumbling heavily down, and at 
last lay peaceably inthe deep heather 
at the bottom—his cries the whole 
time being loud enough to rise even 
above the vociferous laughter of the 
others. 

I now ran forward, as did Tre- 
vanion, when O’Leary, turning his 
eyes towards me, said, in the most 
piteous manner— 

“Mr. Lorrequer, I forgive you— 
here is my hand—bad luck to their 
French way of fighting, that’s all—it’s 
only good for killing one’s friend. I 


thought I was safe up there, come what 
might.” 


* My dear O'Leary,” said I, in an 
agony, which prevented my minding 
the laughing faces around me, “surely 
you don’t mean to say that I have 
wounded you ?” 

“ No, dear, not wounded, only killed 
me outright—through the brain it must 
be, from the torture I’m suffering.” 

The shout with which this speech 
was received, sufficiently aroused me ; 
while Trevanion, with a voice nearly 
choked with laughter, said— 

“ Why, Lorrequer, did you not see 
that your pistol in setting, threw your 
ball high up on the quarry ; fortunately, 
however, about a foot and a half above 
Mr. O’Leary’s head, whose most seri- 
ous wounds are his scratched hands 
and bruised bones from his tumble.” 

This explanation, which was perfectly 
satisfactory to me, was by no means so 
consoling to poor O'Leary, who lay 
quite unconscious to all around, moan- 
ing in the most melancholy manner. 
Some of the blood, which continued 
to flow fast from my wound, having 
dropped upon his face, roused him a 
litthe—but only to increase his lamen- 
tation for bis own destiny, which he 
believed was fast accomplishing. 

“ Through the skull—clean through 
the skull—and preserving my senses to 
the last! Mr. Lorrequer, stoop down 
—it is a dying man asks you—don’t 
refuse me a last request. There's 
neither luck nor grace, honor nor glory 
in such a way of fighting—so just 
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romise me you'll shoot that grinning 
Ghee there, when he’s going off the 
ground, since it’s the fashion to fire at 
a man with his back to you. Bring 
him down, and I'll die easy.” 


And with these words he closed his 
eyes, and straightened out his legs— 
stretched his arm at either side, and 
arranged himself in such corpse fashion 
as the circumstances of the ground 
would permit—while I now freely par- 
ticipated in the mirth of the others, 
which, loud and boisterous as it was, 
never reached the ears of O'Leary. 

My arm had now become so painful, 
that I was obliged to ask Trevanion 
to assist me in getting off my coat. 
The surprise of the Frenchmen on 
learning that I was wounded was very 
considerable — O'Leary's catastrophe 
having exclusively engaged all atten- 
tion. My arm was now examined, 
when it was discovered that the ball 
had passed through from one side to 
the other, without apparently touching 
the bone; the bullet and the portion 
of my coat carried in by it both lay in 
my sleeve. The only serious conse- 
quence to be apprehended was the 
wound of the bloodvessel, which con- 
tinued to pour forth blood unceasingly, 
and I was just surgeon enough to guess 
that an artery had been cut. 

Trevanion bound his handkerchief 
tightly across the wound, and assisted 
me to the high road, which, su sudden 
was the loss of blood, I reached with 
difficulty. During all these proceed- 
ings, nothing could be possibly more 
kind and considerate than the conduct 
of our opponents, All the farouche 
and swaggering in which they had 
deemed the “requier” before, at once 
fled, and in its place we found the most 


gentlemanlike attention and true polite. 
ness. 

As soon as I was enabled to speak 
upon the matter, I begged Trevanion 
to look to poor O'Leary, who still lay 
upon the ground in a state of perfect 
unconsciousness. Le Capitaine De. 
vigny, on hearing my wish, at once 
returned to the quarry, and, with the 
greatest difficulty, persuaded my friend 
to rise and endeavour to walk, which 
at last he did attempt, calling him to 
bear witness that it perhaps was the 
only case on record where a man with 
a bullet in his brain had made such an 
exertion. 

With a view to my comfort and 
quiet, they put him into the cab of 
Le Baron ; and, having undertaken to 
send Dupeytren to me immediately on 
my reaching Paris, took their leave, 
and Trevanion and I set out home- 
ward, 

Not all my exhaustion and debility 
—nor even the acute pain I was 
suffering, could prevent my laughing 
at O’Leary’s adventure ; and it required 
ull Trevanion’s prudence to prevent 
my indulging too far in my recollection 
of it. 

When we reached Meurice, I found 
Dupeytren in waiting, who immediately 
pronounced the main artery of the limb 
as wounded ; and almost as instanta- 
neously proceeded to pass a ligature 
round it. This painful business being 
concluded, I was placed upon a sofa, 
and being plentifully supplied with 
lemonade, and enjoined to keep quiet, 
left to my own meditations, such as they 
were, till evening—Trevanion having 
taken upon him to apologise for our 
absence from Mrs, Bingham’s dejeuné, 
aud O'Leary being fast asleep in his 
own apartments. 


CHAPTER XXXIII,—EARLY RECOLLECTIONS—A FIRST LOVE. 


I know of no sensations so very 
nearly alike, as those felt on awaking 
after very sudden and profuse loss of 
blood, and those resulting from a large 
dose of opium. The dizziness, the 
confusion, and the abstraction at first, 
gradually yielding, as the senses be- 
come clearer, to a vague and indistinct 
consciousness ; then the strange misti- 
ness, in which fact and fiction are 
wrapped up—the confounding of per- 
sons, and places, and times, not so as 
to embarrass and annoy—for the very 
debility you feel subdues all irritation— 
but rather to present a panoramic pic- 
ture of odd and incongruous events, 
more pleasing than otherwise. 


Of the circumstances by which I was 
thus brought to a sick couch, I had not 
even the most vague recollection—the 
faces and the dress of all those I had 
lately seen were vividly before me ; 
but how, and for what purpose I knew 
not. Something in their kindness and 
attention had left an agreeable impres- 
sion upon my mind, and without being 
able, or even attempting to trace it, I 
felt happy in the thought. While 
thus the “hour before” was dim and 
indistinct, the events of years past were 
vividly and brightly pictured before 
me ; and strange, too, the more remote 
the period, the more did it seem pal- 
pable and present to my imagination, 
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For so it is, there is in memory a 
species of mental long-sightedness, 
which, though blind to the object close 
beside you, can reach the blue moun- 
tains and the starry skies, which lie 
full many a league away. Is this a 
malady ? or is it rather a providental 
gift to alleviate the tedious hours of 
the sick bed, and cheer the lonely 
sufferer, whose thoughts are his only 
realm ? 

My school-boy days, in all their 
holiday excitement; the bank where I 
had culled the earliest cowslips of the 
year ; the clear but rapid stream, where 
days long I have watched the speckled 
trout, as they swam peacefully beneath, 
and shook their bright fins in the gay 
sunshine ; the gorgeous dragon-fly that 

layed above the water, and dipped 
fis bright wings in its ripple—they 
were all before me. And then came the 
thought of school itself, with its little 
world of boyish cares and emulations ; 
the early imbibed passion for success ; 
the ardent longing for superiority ; the 
high and swelling feeling of the heart, 
as home drew near, to think that I had 
gained the wished for prize—the 
object of many an hour's toil—the 
thought of many a long night’s dream ; 
my father’s smile ; my mother’s kiss! 
Oh! what a very world of tender 
memory that one thought suggests ; 
for what are all our later successes in 
life—how bright soever our fortune 
be—compared with the early triumphs 
of our infancy? Where, among the 
jealous rivalry of some, the cold and 

alf-wrung praise of others, the selfish 
and unsympathising regard of all, shall 
we find any thing to repay us for the 
swelling extacy of our young hearts, 
as those who have cradled and loved 
us grow proud in our successes? For 
myself, a life that has failed in every 
prestige of those that prophesied fa- 
vourably—years that have followed on 
each other only to blight the promise 
that kind and well-wishing friends fore- 
told—leave but little to dwell upon 
that can be reckoned as success. And 
r% some moments I have had, which 
alf seemed to realise my early dream 
of ambition, and rouse my spirit within 
me ; but what were they all compared 
to my boyish glories ? what the passing 
excitement one’s own heart inspires 
in the lonely and selfish solitude, when, 
compared with that little world of 
sympathy and love our early home 
teemed with, as, proud in some trifling 
distinction, we fell into a mother’s arm, 
and heard our father's “ God bless you, 
boy?” No, no; the world has no 
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requital for this. It is like the bright 
day-spring, which, as its glories gild 
the east, display before us a whole 
world of beauty and promise—blighted 
hopes have not withered, false friend- 
ships have not scotched, cold, selfish 
interest have not yet hardened our 
hearts, or dried up our affections, and 
we are indeed happy ; but equally like 
the burst of morning is it fleeting and 
short-lived ; and equally so, too, does 
it pass away, never, never to return. 
From thoughts like these my mind 
wandered on to more advanced years, 
when, emerging from very boyhood, I 
half believed myself a man, and was 
fully convinced I was in love. 
Perhaps, after all, for the time it 
lasted—ten days, I think—it was the 
most sincere passion I ever felt. I 
had been spending some weeks at a 
small watering place in Wales with 
some relatives of my mother. There 
were, as might be supposed, but few 
** distractions” in such a place, save the 
scenery, and an occasional day’s uns 
in the little river of Dolgeily, whic 
ran near. In all these little rambles 
which the younger portion of the family 
made together, frequent mention was 
ever being made of a visit from a ve 
dear cousin, and to which all looked 
forward with the greatest eagerness— 
the elder ones of the party with a 
certain air of quiet pleasure, as though 
they knew more than they said, and 
the younger with all the childish exube-~ 
rance of youthful delight. Clara Mour- 
tray seemed to be, from all I was 
hourly hearing, the very paragon and 
pattern of every thing. If any one 
was praised for beauty, Clara was im- 
mediately pronounced much prettier— 
did any one sing, Clara’s voice and 
taste were far superior, In our home- 
ward walk, should the shadows of the 
dark hills fall with a picturesque effect 
upon the blue lake, some one was sure 
to say, “ Oh! how Clara would like to 
sketch that.” In short, there was no 
charm or accomplishment ever the 
gift of woman, that Clara did not pos- 
sess ; or, what amounted pretty much 
to the same thing, that my relatives did 
not implicitly give her credit for. The 
constantly recurring praises of the same 
person affect us always differently as 
we go on in life. In youth the pre- 
vailing sentiment is an ardent desire 
to see the prodigy of whom we have 
heard so much—in after years, heartily 
to detest what hourly hurts our self- 
love by comparisons. We would take 
any steps to avoid meeting what we 
have inwardly decreed to be a “ bore,” 
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The former was my course ; and though 
my curiosity was certainly very great, 
I had made up my mind to as great a 
disappointment, and half wished for the 
longed arrival as a means of criticising 
what they could see no fault it. 

The wished-for evening at length 
came, and we all set out upon a walk 
to meet the carriage which was to 
bring the dien aimée Clara among us. 
We had not walked above a mile when 
the eager eve of the fore:nost detected 
a cloud of dust upon the road at some 
distance ; and, after a few minutes 
more, four posters were seen coming 
along at a tremendous rate. The next 
moment she was making the tour of 
about a dozen uncles, aunts, cousins, 
and cousines, none of whom, it appeared 
to me, felt any peculiar desire to sur- 
render the hearty embrace to the next 
of kin in succession, At last she came 
to me, when, perhaps, in the confusion 
of the moment, not exactly remem- 
bering whether or not she had seen 
me before, she stood for a moment 
silent—a deep blush mantling her 
lovely cheek—masses of waving brown 
hair disordered and floating upon her 
shoulder—her large and liquid blue 
eyes beaming upon me. One look 
was enough. I[ wus deeply—irre- 
trievably in love. 

“Our cousin Harry—Harry Lorre- 
quer—wild Harry, as we used to call 
him, Clara,” said one of the girls, in- 
troducing me. 

She held out her hand, and said 
something with asmile. What, I know 
not—nor can I tell how I replied; 
but something absurd it must have 
been, for they all laughed heartily, 
and the worthy papa himself tapped 
my shoulder jestingly, adding, 

“Never mind, Harry—you will do 
better one day, or Lam much mistaken 
in you.” 

hether I was conscious that I had 
behaved foolishly or not, I cannot well 
say; but the whole of that night I 
thought over plans innumerable how 
I should succeed in putting myself 
forward before “Cousin Clara,” and 
vindicating myself against any imputa- 
tion of ccheulboy mannerism that my 
first appearance might have caused. 

The next day we remained at home. 
Clara was too much fatigued to walk 
out, and none of us would leave her, 
What a day of happiness that was! 
I knew something of music, and could 
sing a second. Clara was delighted at 
this, for the others had not cultivated 
singing much. We therefore spent the 
whole morning in this way. Then she 
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produced hersketch book, and I brought 
out mine, and we had a mutual inter. 
change of prisoners. What cutting out 
of leaves and detaching of rice- paper 
landscapes! ‘Then she came out upon 
the lawn to see my pony leap, and 
promised to ride him the following 
day. She patted the greyhounds, and 
said Gipsy, which was mine, was the 
prettiest. In a word, before night fell 
Clara had won my heart in its every 
fibre, and I went to my room the very 
happiest of mortals. 

I need not chronicle my next three 
days—to me the most glorious “ érois 
jours” of my life. Clara had evidently 
singled me out and preferred me to all 
the rest. It was beside me she rode— 
upon my arm she leaned in walking— 
and, to comblé me with delight un- 
utterable, 1 overheard her say to my 
uncle, “ Oh, I doat upon poor Harry | 
And it is so pleasant, for I'm sure 
Mortimer will be so jealous.” 

“ And who is Mortimer ?” thought 
I; “he is a new character in the piece, 
of whom we have seen nothing.” 

I was not long in doubt upon this 
head, for that very day, at dinner, the 
identical Mortimer presented himself, 
He was a fine dashing-looking, soldier. 
like fellow, of about thirty-five, with 
a heavy moustache, and a_ bronzed 
cheek—rather grave in his manner, 
but still perfectly good natured, and 
when he smiled showing a most hand- 
some setof regular teeth. Clara seemed 
less pleased (I thought) at his coming 
than the others, and took pleasure in 
tormenting him by a thousand pettish 
and frivolous ways, which I was sorry 
for, as I thought he did not like it; 
and used to look half chidingly at her 
from time to time, but without any 
effect, for she just went on as before, 
and generally ended by taking my arm 
and saying, * Come away, Harry ; you 
always are kind, and never look sulky. 
I can agree with you.” These were 
delightful words for me to listen to, 
but I could not hear them without 
feeling for him, who evidently was pained 
by Clara’s avowed preference for me ; 
and whose years—for I thought thirty- 
five at that time a little verging upon 
the patriarchal—entitled him to more 
respect. 

“Well,” thought I, one evening, 
as this game had been carried rather 
farther than usual, “1 hope she is con- 
tent now, for certainly Mortimer is 
jealous ;” and the result proved it, for 
the whole of the following day he ab- 
sented himself, and never came back 
till late in the evening. He had been, 
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I found, from a chance observation | 
overheard, at the bishop’s palace, and 
the bishop himself, I learned, was to 
preakfast with us in the morning. 

“Harry, I have a commission for 
you,” said Clara. “ You must get up 
very early to-morrow, and climb the 
Cader mountain, and bring me a grand 
bouquét of the blue and purple heath 
that I liked so much the last time I 
was there. Mind very early, for I 
intend to surprise the bishop to-morrow 
with my taste in a nosegay.” 

The sun had scarcely risen as I 
sprang from my bed, and started upon 
my errand. Oh! the glorious beauty 
of that morning’s walk. As I climbed 
the mountain, the deep mists lay upon 
all around, and except the path I was 
treading, nothing was visible; but 
before | reached the top, the heavy 
masses of vapour were yielding to the 
influence of the sun; and as they 
rolled from the valleys up the mountain 
sides, were every instant opening new 
glens and ravines beneath me—bright 
in all their verdure, and speckled with 
sheep, whose tingling bells reached me 
even where I stood. 

I counted above twenty lakes at 
different levels, below me; some bril- 
liant, and shining like polished mirrors ; 
others not less beautiful, dark and 
solemn with some mighty mountain 
shadow. As I looked landward, the 
mountains reared their huge crests, 
one above the other, to the farthest any 
eye could reach. Towards the op- 
posite side, the broad and tranquil sea 
he beneath me, bathed in the yellow 
gold of a rising sun ; a few ships were 
peaceably lying at anchor in the bay ; 
and the only thing in motion was a row 
boat, the heavy monotonous stroke of 
whose oars rose in the stillness of the 
morning air. Nota single habitation 
of man could I descry, nor any vestige 
of a human being ; except that mass of 
something upon the rock far down 
beneath be one, and I think it is, for 
I see the sheep dog ever returning 
again and again to the same spot. 

My bouquet was gathered; the 
gentian of the Alps, which is found 
here, also contributing its evidence to 
show where I had been to seek it, and 
I turned home. 

The family were at breakfust as I 
entered ; at least so the servants said, 
for | only remembered then that the 
bishop was our guest, and that I could 
not present myself without some slight 
attention to my dress. I hastened to 
my room, and scarcely had I finished, 
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when one of my cousins, a little girl of 
eight years, came to the door and said, 

“Harry, come down ; Clara wants 

ou.” 

I rushed down stuirs, and as I en- 
tered the breakfast parlour, stood still 
with surprise. The ladies were all 
dressed in white, and even my little 
cousin wore a gala costume that 
amazed ine. 

“ My bouquet, Harry; I hope you 
have not forgotten it,” said Clara, as I 
approached. 

I presented it at once, when she 
gaily and coquettishly held out her 
hand for me to kiss. This I did, my 
blood rushing to my face and temples 
the while, and almost depriving me of 
consciousness, 

“Well, Clara, I am surprised at 
you,” said Mortimer. “How can you 
treat the poor boy so ?” 

I grew deadly pale at these words, 
and, turning round, looked the speaker 
full in the face. Poor fellow, thought 
J, he is jealous, and I am really grieved 
for him ; and turned again to Clara. 

“Here it is—oh! how handsome, 
papa,” said one of the younger. chil- 
dren, running eagerly to the window, 
as a very pretty open carriage with 
four horses drew up before the house. 

“ The bishop has taste,” I murmured 
to myself, scarcely deigning to give a 
second look at the equipage. 

Clara now left the room, but speedily 
returned —her dress changed, and 
shawled as if for a walk. What could 
all this mean ?—and the whispering, 
too, what is all that?—and why are 
they all so sad ?—Clara has been 
weeping. 

“God bless you, my child—good 
by,” said my aunt, as she folded her 
in her arms for the third time. 

“Good by, good by,” I heard on 
every side. At length, approaching 
me, Clara took my hand and said— 

“ My poor Harry, so we are going 
to part. I am going to Italy.” 

“To Italy, Clara? Oh! no—say 
no. Italy! I shall never see you 
again.” 

“ Won't you wear this ring for me, 
Harry? It is an old favourite of 
yours—and when we meet again”. 

“Oh! dearest Clara,” I said, “do 
not speak thus.” 

“Good by, my poor boy, good by,” 
said Clara, hurriedly ; and, rushing out 
of the room, she was lifted by Mortimer 
into the carriage, who, immediately 
jumping in after her, the whip cracked, 
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the horses clattered, and all was out 
of sight in a second. 

“ Why is she gone with him ?” said 
I, respectfully turning towards my 
aunt. 


9” 
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“Why, my dear, a very sufficient 
reason. She was married this morn. 
ing !” 

This was my first love. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—WISE RESOLVES. 


Musing over this boyish adventure, 
I fell into a deep slumber, and on 
awakening it took me some minutes 
before I could recall my senses suffi- 
ciently to know where I was. The 
whole face of things in my room was 
completely changed. Flowers had been 
put in the china vases upon the tables 
-two handsome lamps, shaded with 
gauses, stood upon the consoles— 
illustrated books, prints, and carica- 
tures, were scattered about. A piano- 
forte had also, by some witchcraft, 
insinuated itself into a recess near the 
sofa—a handsome little tea service, 
of old Dresden china, graced a small 
marguetin table—and a little picquet 
table stood most invitingly beside the 
fire. I had scarcely time to turn my 
eyes from one to the other of these 
new occupants, when I heard the 
handle of my door gently turn, as if 
by some cautious band, and imme- 
diately closed my eyes and feigned 
sleep. Through my half-shut lids I 
perceived the door opened. After a 
pause of about a second, the skirt of 
a white muslin dress appeared—then 
a pretty foot stole a little farther—and 
at last the slight and graceful figure of 
Emily Bingham advanced noiselessly 
into the room. Fear had rendered 
her deadly pale; but the effect of her 
rich brown hair, braided plainly on 
either side of her cheek, suited so 
well the character of her features, I 
thought her far handsomer than ever. 
She came forward towards the table, 
and I now could perceive that she had 
something in her hand resembling a 
letter. This she placed near my hand 
—so near as almost to touch it. She 
leaned over me—I felt her breath upon 
my brow, but never moved, At this 
instant a tress of her hair, becoming 
unfastened, fell over upon my face. 
She started—the motion threw me off 
my guard, and I looked up. She gave 
a faint, scarce audible shriek, and sank 
into the chair beside me. Recovering, 
however, upon the instant, she grasped 
the letter she had just laid down, and, 
having crushed it between her fingers, 
threw it into the fire. This done—as 
if the effort had been too much for her 
strength—-she again fell back upon 


her seat, and looked so pale I almost 
thought she had fainted, 

Before I had time to speak, she 
rose once more ; and now her face was 
bathed in blushes, her eyes swam with 
rising tears, and her lips trembled with 
emotion as she spoke. 

“Oh, Mr. Lorrequer, what will you 
—what can you think of this? Ifyou 
but knew ;” and here she faultered 
and again grew pale, while I with 
difficulty rising from the sofa, took her 
hand, and led her to the chair be. 
side it. 

“And may I not know? said I; 
“may I not know, my dear”—I am 
not sure I did not say dearest—* Miss 
Bingham, when, perhaps, the know. 
ledge might make me the happiest of 
mortals ?” 

This was a pretty plunge as a sequel 
to my late resolutions. She hid her 
face between her hands, and sobbed 
for some seconds. 

“ At least,” said I, “as that letter 
was destined for me but a few moments 
since, I trust that you will let me hear 
its contents.” 

“Oh no—not now—not now,” said 
she entreatingly ; and, rising at the 
same time, she turned to leave the 
room. I still held her hand, and 
pressed it within mine. I thought she 
returned the pressure. I leaned for- 
ward to catch her eye, when the door 
was opened hastily, and a most extra- 
ordinary figure presented itself. 

It was a short, fat man, with a pair 
of enormous moustaches, of a fiery 
red ; huge bushy whiskers of the same 
colour; a blue frock covered with 
braiding, and decorated with several 
crosses and ribbons; tight pantaloons 
and Hessian boots, with long brass 
spurs. He held a large gold-headed 
cane in his hand, and looked about 
with an expression of very equivocal 
drollery, mingled with fear. 

“ May I ask, sir,” said I, as this in- 
dividual closed the door behind him ; 
“may I ask the reason for this in- 
trusion ?” 

“Qh, upon my conscience, I'll do— 
I’m sure to pass muster now,” said the 
well-known voice of Mr. O'Leary, 
whose pleasant features began to dilate 
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amid the forest of red hair he was dis. 
guised in, “ But I see you are en- 
gaged,” said he with a sly look at Miss 
Bingham, whom he had not yet recog- 
nised; “so I must contrive to hide 
myself elsewhere, I suppose.” 

“It is Miss Bingham,” said I, “ who 
has been kind enough to come here 
with her maid, to bring me some 
flowers. Pray present my respectful 
compliments to Mrs. Bingham, and 
say how deeply I feel her most kind 
attention.” 

Emily rose at the instant, and, re- 
covering her self-possession at once, 
said— 

“ You forget, Mr. Lorrequer, it is a 
secret from whom the flowers came ; 
at least mamma hoped to place them 
in your vases without your knowing. 
So, pray, don’t speak of it—and I’m 
sure Mr. O’Leary will not tell.” 

If Mr. O’Leary heard one word of 
this artful speech, I know not, but he 
certainly paid no attention to it, or 
the speaker, who left the room without 
his appearing aware of it. 

“Now that she is gone—for which 
heaven be praised,” said I to myself; 
“Jet me see what this fellow can mean.” 

As I turned from the door, I could 
scarcely avoid laughing aloud at the 
figure before me. He stood opposite 
a large mirror, his hat on one side of 
his head, one arm in his breast, and the 
other extended, leaning upon his stick ; 
a look of as much ferocity as such 
features could accomplish had been 
assumed, and his whole attitude was 
akind of caricature of a melo-dramatic 
hero, ina German drama. 

“Why, O'Leary, what is all this ?” 

“ Hush, hush,” said he, in a terrified 
whisper—* never mention that name 
again, till we are over the frontier.” 

“But, man, explain—what do you 
mean ?” 

“Can’t you guess,” said he, drily. 

“Impossible. Unless the affair at 
the saloon has induced you to take this 
disguise, I cannot conceive the reason.” 

“Nothing farther from it, my dear 
friend ; much worse than that.” 

“Out with it, then, at once.” 

“She’s come—she’s here—in this 
very house—No. 29, above the entre- 
sol.” 

“ Who is here, in No. 29, above the 
entre sol ?” 

“Who, but Mrs. O'Leary herself. 
I was near saying bad luck to her.” 

“ And does she know you are here ?” 

“That is what I can’t exactly say,” 
said he ; “but she has had the Livre 
des Voyageurs brought up to her room, 
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and has been making rather unpleasant 
inquiries for the proprietor of certain 
hieroglyphics beginning with O, which 
have given me great alarm—the more, 
as all the waiters have been sent for 
in turn, and subjected to long examina- 
tion by her. So I have lost no time, 
but, under the auspices of your friend 
Trevanion, have become the fascinating 
figure you find me, and am now Compte 
O’Lieuki, a Pole of noble family, 
banished by the Russian government 
with a father in Siberia, and all that ; 
and I hope, by the end of the week, 
to be able to cheat at ecarté, and 
deceive the very police itself.” 

The idea of 3° Leary’s assuming such 
a metamorphosis was too absurd not to 
throw me into a hearty fit of laughing, 
in which the worthy emigré indulged 
also. 

“But why not leave this at once,” 
said I, “if you are so much in dread of 
a recognition ?” 

“ You forget the trial,"added O’Leary. 
“TI must be here on the 18th, or all my 
bail is forfeited.” 

“ True—I had forgot that. 
now, your plans” 

“Simply to keep very quiet here till 
the affair of the tribunal is over, and 
then quit Franceat once. Meanwhile, 
Trevanion thinks that we may, by a 
bold stratagem, send Mrs. O’Leary off 
on a wrong scent, and has requested 
Mrs. Bingham to contrive to make her 
acquaintance, and ask her to tea in her 
room, when she will see me, en Polo- 
nais, at a distance, you know—hear 
something of my melancholy destiny 
from Trevanion—and leave the hotel 

uite sure she has no claim on me. 

feanwhile, some others of the party 
are to mention incidentally having met 
Mr. O'Leary some where, or heard of 
his decease, or any pleasant little in- 
cident that may occur to them.” 

** The plan is excellent,” said I, “for 
in all probability she may never come 
in your way again, if sent off on a good 
errand this time.” 

“That's what I’m thinking,” said 
O'Leary ; “and I am greatly disposed 
to let her hear that I’m with Belzoni 
in Egypt, with an engagement to spend 
the Christmas with the Dey of Algiers. 
That would give her a very pretty 
tour for the remainder of the year, 
and show her the Pyramids. But, tell 
me fairly, am I a good Pole ?” 

“ Rather short,” said I, “ and a little 
too fat, perhaps.” ; 

“That comes from, the dash of the 
Tartar blood, nothing more; and m 
mother was Fin,” said he; “she'll 


Well, 
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never ask whether from Carlow or 
the Caucasus. How I revel in the 
thought that I may smoke in company 
without a breach of the unities. But 
I must go: there is a gentleman with 
a quinsy in No, 8, that gives me a 
lesson in Polish this morning. So 
good by, and don’t forget to be well 
enough to-night, for. you must be pre- 
sent at my debut.” 

O’Leary had scarcely gone, when 
my thoughts reverted to Emily Bing- 
ham. I was not such a coxcomb as to 
fancy her in love with me; yet cer- 
tainly there was something in the affair 
which looked not unlike it ; andthough, 
by such a circumstance, every embar- 
rassment which pressed upon me had 
become infinitely greater, I could not 
dissemble from myself a sense of plea- 
sure at the thought. She was really 
a very pretty girl, and improved vastly 
upon acquaintance. “ Les absens ont 
toujours torts” is the truest proverb in 
any language, and I felt it in its fullest 
force when Trevanion entered my 
room. 

“ Well, Lorrequer,” said he, “ your 
time is certainly not likely to hang 
heavily on your hands in Paris, if occu- 
pation will prevent it, for I find you 
ure just booked for a new scrape.” 

“ What can you mean?” said I, 
starting up. 

“ Why O'Leary, who has been, since 
your illness, the constant visiter at the 
Binghams—dining there every day, 
and spending his evenings—has just 
told me that the mamma is only waiting 
for the arrival of Sir Guy Lorrequer 
in Paris to open the trenches in all 
form ; and from what she has heard of 
Sir Guy, she deems it most likely he 
will give her every aid and support in 
making you the husband of the fair 
Emily.” 

“ And with good reason, too,” said 
I; “for if my uncle were only given 
to understand that I had once gone 
far in my attentions, nothing would 
induce him to break off the match. 
He was crossed in love himself when 
young, and has made a score of people 
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miserable since, in the benevolent ideg 
of marrying them against every ob. 
stacle. 

“How very smart you have be. 
come,” said Trevanion, taking a look 
round my room, and surveying in turn 
each of the new occupants. “Yoy 
must certainly reckon upon seeing your 
fair friend here, or all this proprieté ig 
sadly wasted.” 

This was the time to explain all about 
Miss Bingham’s visit; and I did so 
of course omitting any details which 
might seem tome needless, or involving 
myself in inconsistency. 

Trevanion listened patiently to the 
end—was silent for some moments— 
then added— 

“ And you never saw the letter ?” 

“Of course not. It was burned 
before my eyes.” 

“ I think the affair looks very serious, 
Lorrequer. You may have won this 
girl’s affections. It matters little 
whether the mamma be a hacknied 
match-maker, or the cousin a bullying 
duellist. If the girl have a heart, and 
that you have gained it” 

“Then [ must marry, you would 
say.” 

“ Exactly so—without the prompting 
of your worthy uncle. I see no other 
course open to you without dishonor, 
My advice, therefore, is, ascertain—and 
that speedily—how far your attentions 
have been attended with the success 
you dread—and then decide at once, 
Are you able to get as far as Mrs, 
Bingham’s room this morning? If 
so, come along. I shall take all the 
Jrais of la chere mamma off your hands, 
while you talk to the daughter; and 
half-an-hour’s courage and resolution 
will do it all.” 

Having made the most effective 
toilet my means would permit, my right 
arm ina sling, and my step trembling 
from weakness, I sallied forth with 
Trevanion to make love with as many 
fears for the result as the most bashful 
admirer ever experienced, when press- 
ing his suit upon some haughty belle— 
but for a far different reason. 


CHAP. XXXV.—-THE PROPOSAL, 


On reaching Mrs. Bingham’s apart- 
ments, we found that she had just left 
home to wait upon Mrs. O'Leary, and, 
consequently, that Miss Bingham was 
alone. Trevaniou, therefore, having 
wished me a safe deliverance through 
my trying mission, shook my hand 
warmly and departed. 


I stood for some minutes irresolutely, 
with my hand upon the lock of the 
door. To think that the next few 
moments may decide the fortune of 
one’s after life, is a sufficiently anxious 
thought ; but that your fate may be 
so decided, by compelling you to finish 
in sorrow what you have begun in 
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folly, is still more insupportable. Such, 
then, was my condition, I had re- 
solved within myself, that if the result 
of this meeting should prove that I 
had won Miss Bingham’s affections, to 
propose for her at once in all form, and 
make her my wife. If, on the other 
band, I only found that she, too, had 
amused herself with a little passing 
flirtation, why, then, I was now a 
freeman once more ; but, on catechising 
myself a little closer, also one some- 
what disposed to make love de novo. 


With the speed of lightning my 
mind ran over every passage of our 
acquaintance—our first meeting—our 
solitary walks—our daily, hourly asso- 
ciations—our travelling intimacy—the 
adventure at Chantraine. ‘There was, 
it is true, nothing in all this which 
could establish the fact of wooing, 
but every thing which should con- 
vince an old offender like myself that 
the young lady was “en prise,” and 
that I myself—despite my really strong 
attachment elsewhere—was not entirely 
scathless. 


“ Yes,” suid I, half aloud, as I once 
more reviewed the past, “it is but 
another chapter in my history in keep- 
ing with all the rest—one step has ever 
led me to a second, and so on to a 
third; what with other men have 
passed for mere trifles, have ever with 
me become serious difficulties; and 
the false enthusiasm with which [| 
ever follow any object in life, blinds 
me for the time, and mistaking zeal for 
inclination, I never feel how little my 
heart is interested in success, till the 
fever of pursuit is over.” 


These were pleasant thoughts for 
one about to throw himself at a pretty 
girl’s feet, and pour out his “soul. of 
love before her ;” but that with me 
was the least part of it. Curran, they 
say, usually picked up his facts in a 
case from the opposite counsel's state- 
ments, I always relied for my con- 
duct in carrying on any thing, to the 
chance circumstances of the moment, 
and trusted to my animal spirits to 
give me an interest in whatever I was 
for the time being engaged in. 


I opened the door, Miss Bingham 
was sitting at a table, her head leaning 
upon her hands—some open letters 
which lay before her, evidently so 
occupying her attention, that my ap- 
proach was unheard. On my address- 
ing her, she turned round suddenly, 
and became at first deep scarlet, then 
pale as death ; while, turning to the 
table, she hurriedly threw her letters 
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into a drawer, and motioned me to 
place beside her. 

After the first brief and common- 
place inquiry for my health, and hopes 
for my speedy recovery, she became 
silent ; and I, too, primed with topics 
innumerable to discuss—knowing how 
short my time might prove before Mrs. 
Bingham’s return—could not say a 
word, 

“ | hope, Mr. Lorrequer,” said she, 
at length, “that you have incurred no 
risque by leaving your room so early.” 

“Thad not,” I replied. “ But, even 
were there acertainty of it, the anxiety 
I laboured under to see and speak with 
you alone, would have overcome all 
fears on this account: Since this un- 
fortunate business has confined me to 
my chamber, I have done nothing but 
think over circumstances which have at 
length so entirely taken possession of 
me, that I must, at any sacrifice, have 
sought an opportunity to explain to 
you”—here Emily looked down, and I 
continued—* I need scarcely say what 
my feelings must long since have be- 
trayed, that to have enjoyed the daily 
happiness of living in your society, of 
estimating your worth, of feeling your 
fascinations, were not the means most 
in request for him, who knew, too well, 
how little he deserved, either by for- 
tune or desert, to hope to make thee 
his ; and yet, how little has prudence 
or caution to do with situations like 
this.” She did not guess the animus 
of this speech. “I felt all I have de- 
scribed ; and yet, and yet, I lingered 
on, prizing too dearly the happiness of 
the present hour, to risque it by any 
avowal of sentiments, which might have 
banished me from your presence for 
ever. If the alternation of these hopes 
und fears have proved too strong for 
my reason at last, I cannot helj» it ; 
and this it is which now leads me to 
make this avowal to you.” Emily 
turned her head away from me ; but her 
agitated manner showed how deeply 
my words had affected her ; and I, too, 
now that I had finished, felt that.I had 
been “ coming it rather strong.” 

“ ] hoped, Mr. Lorrequer,” said she, 
at length, “ [ hoped, I confess, to have 
had the opportunity of speaking with 
you.” Then, thought I, the game is 
over, and Bishop Luscombe is richer 
by five pounds, than I wish him. 
“Something, I know not what, in your 
manner, led me to suspect that your 
affections might lean towards me : hints 
you dropped; and, now and then, 
your chance allusions strengthened the 
belief, and I determined, at length, that 
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no feeling of maidenly shame on my 
part should endanger the happiness of 
either of us, and I determined to see 
you ; this was so difficult, that I wrote 
a letter,and that letter, which might have 
saved me all this distressing explana- 
tion, I burned before you this morning.” 

“ But, why, dearest girl”—here was 
a plunge—“why, if the letter could 
remove any misconstruction, or could 
be the means of dispelling any doubt— 
why not let me see it ?” 

“ Hear me out,” cried she, eagerly, 
and evidently not heeding what I said. 
“TI determined if your affections were 
indeed on” a flood of tears here 
broke forth, and drowned her words ; 
her head sank between her hands, and 
she sobbed bitterly. 

“ Corpo di Baccho !” said I to my- 
self, “ It is all over with me ; the poor 
girl is evidently jealous, and her heart 
will break.” 

“ Dearest, dearest Emily,” said I, 
passing my arm round her, and ap- 
proaching my head close to her’s, “ if 
you can think that any other love than 
yours could ever beat within this heart 
—that I could see you hourly before 
me—live beneath your smile, and gaze 
upon your beauty—and, still more 
than all—pardon the boldness of the 
thought—feel that I was not indifferent 
to you — 

“ Oh! spare me this at least,” said 
she, turning round her tearful eyes 
upon me, and looking most bewitch- 
ingly beautiful. “ Have I then showed 
you thus plainly "— 

“ Yes, dearest girl! That instinct 
which tells us we are loved has spoken 
within me. And here in this beating 
heart ”"—— 

“ Oh! say not more,” said she, “ If 
I have, indeed, gained your affec- 
tious” 

“ If—if you have,” said I, clasping 
her to my heart, while she continued 
to sob still violently, and 1 felt half 
disposed to blow my brains out for 
my success. However, there is some- 
thing in love-making as in fox-hunting, 
which carries you along in spite of 
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yourself ; and I continued to pour 
forth whole rhapsodies of love that the 
Pastor Fido could not equal. 

“ Enough,” said she, “ it is enough 
that you love met and that I have ep. 
couraged yourso doing. But oh! tel} 
me once more, and think how much 
of future happiness may rest upon 
your answer—tell me, may not this be 
some passing attachment, which cir. 
cumstances have created, and others 
may dispel? Say, might not absence, 
time, or another more worthy” ——— 

This was certainly a very rigid cross. 
examination when I thought the trial 
was over ; and not being exactly pre. 
pared for it, I felt no other mode of 
reply than pressing her taper fingers 
ardently to my lips, and muttering 
something that might pass for a decla- 
ration of love unalterable, but, to my 
own ears, resembled a lament on my 
folly. 

“Sheis mine now,” thought I, “so 
we must e’en make the best of it ; and 
truly she is a very handsome girl, 
though not a Lady Jane Callonby, 
The next step is the mamma ; but I do 
not anticipate much difficulty in that 
quarter.” 

* Leave me now,” said she, in a low 
and broken voice ; “ but promise not to 
speak of this meeting to any one before 
we meet again. I have my reasons; 
believe me they are sufficient ones. 
So promise me this before we part.” 

Having readily given the pledge re- 
quired, I again kissed her hand and 
bade farewell, not a little puzzled the 
whole time at perceiving that ever 
since my declaration and acceptance 
Emily seemed anything but happy, and 
evidently struggling against some se- 
cret feeling of which 1 knew nothing, 
“ Yes,” thought I, as | wended my way 
along the corridor, ‘‘the poor little 
girl is tremendously jealous, and I 
must have said many a thing during 
our intimacy to hurt her. However, 
thatis all passed and gone ; and now 
comes a new character for me: my 
next appearance will be ‘ en bon mari,” 
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“ So,” thought I, as I closed the door 
of my room behind me, “I am ac- 
cepted—the die is cast which makes 
me a Benedict: yet Heaven knows 
there never was a man Jess disposed to 
be over joyous at his good fortune !” 
What a happy invention it were if, 
when adopting any road in life, we 


could only manage to forget that we 
had ever contemplated any other! It 
is the eternal looking-back in this world 
that forms the staple of all our misery ; 
and we are but ill-requited for such 
unhappiness by the brightest anticipa- 
tions we can cunjure up for the future. 
How much of all that “ past” was 
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now to become a source of painful 
recollection, and to how little of the 
future could I look forward with even 
hope! 

Our weaknesses are much more 
constantly the spring of all our annoy- 
ances and troubles than even our vices. 
The one we have in some sort of sub- 
jection: we are perfectly slaves to the 
others. This thought came home 
most forcibly to my bosom, as I re- 
flected upon the step which led me on 
imperceptibly to my present embar- 
rassment. “ Well, cest fini, now,” 
said I, drawing upon that bountiful 
source of consolation ever open to the 
man who mars his fortune—that “ what 
is past can't be amended is which 
piece of philosophy, as well as its twin 
brother, that “ all will be the same a 
hundred years hence,” have been 
golden rules to me from my child- 
hood. 

The transition from. one mode of life 
toanother perfectly different has ever 
seemed to me a great trial of a man’s 
moral courage ; besides that the fact of 
quitting for ever anything, no matter 
how insignificant or valueless, is al- 
ways attended with painful misgivings. 
My bachelor life had its share of an- 
noyances and disappointments, it is 
true; but, upon the whole, it wasa 
most happy one—and now I was about 
to surrender it for ever, not yielding 
to the impulse of affection and love for 
one without whom life were valueless 
tome, but merely as a recompense for 
the indulgence of that fatal habit I 
had contracted of pursuing with eager- 
ness every shadow that crossed my 
path. All my early friends—all my 
vagrant fancies—all my day-dreams of 
the future I was now to surrender—for, 
what becomes of any man’s bachelor 
friends when he is once married ? 
Where are his rambles in high and 
bye-ways when he has a wife? and 
what is left for anticipation after his 
wedding except, perhaps, to = 
upon the arrangement of his funeral ? 
To a military man more than to any 
other these are serious thoughts. All 
the fascinations of an army life, in war 
or peace, lie in the daily, hourly asso- 
ciation with your brother officers—the 
morning cigar, the barrack-square 
lounge—the afternoon ride—the game 
of billiards before dinner—the mess 
(that perfection of dinner society )—the 
plans for the evening—the deviled 
kidney at twelve—forming so many 
points of departure whence you sail 
out upon your daily voyage through 
life. Versus these you have that awful 
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perversion of all that is natural—an 
officer's wife. She has been a beauty 
when young, had black eyes and high 
complexion, a good figure, rather in- 
clining to embonpoint, and a certain 
springiness in her walk, and a jaunti- 
ness in her air, that are ever sure at- 
tractions to a sub in a marching regi- 
ment. She can play backgammon, and 
sing “ di tanti palpiti,” and, if an Irish- 
woman, is certain to be able to ride a 
steeple-chase, and has an uncle a lord, 
who (en parenthese) always turns out 
to bea certain title made by King James 
after his abdication. In conclusion, 
she breakfasts en papillote—wears her 
shoes down at heel—calls every officer 
of the regiment by his name—has a 
great taste for increasing his majesty’s 
lieges, and delights in London porter. 
To this genus of Frow I have never 
ceased to entertain the most thrilling 
abhorrence ; and yet how often have I 
seen what appeared to be pretty and 
interesting girls fall into something of 
this sort! and how often have I vowed 
any fate to myself rather than become 
the husband of a baggage-waggon wife ! 

Had all my most sanguine hopes 
promised realising—had my suit with 
Lady Jane been favourable, I could 
scarcely have bid adieu to my bachelor 
life without a sigh. No prospect of 
future happiness can ever perfectly 
exclude all regret at quitting our pre- 
sent state for ever. Iam sureif I had 
been a caterpillar, that it would have 
heen with a heavy heart that I donned 
my- wings as a butterfly. Now the 
metamorphosis was reversed : need it 
be wondered if I were sad ? 

So completely was I absorbed in 
my thoughts upon this matter, that I 
had not perceived the entrance of 
O’Leary and Trevanion, who, un- 
aware of my being in the apartment, 
as I was stretched upon a sofa in a 
dark corner, drew their chairs towards 
the fire and began chatting. 

“Do you know, Mr, Trevanion,” 
said O’Leary, “ Lam half afraid of this 
disguise of mine. I sometimes think 
I am not likea Pole; andif she should 
discover me” 

“ No fear of that in the world ; your 
costume is perfect, your beard unex- 
ceptionable. I could, perhaps, have 
desired a little less paunch ; but 
then” 

“ That comes of fretting, as Falstaff 
says ; and you must not forget I am 
banished from my country.” 

“ Now, as to your conversation, I 
should advise your saying very littlek— 
not one word of English, You may, 
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if you like, call in the assistance of 
Irish, when hard pressed.” 

“I have my fears on thnt score. 
There is no knowing where that might 
lead to discovesy. You know the 
story of the Knight of Kerry and Billy 
Macabe ?” 

« I fear I must confess my ignorance 
—I never heard of it.” 

“Then may be you never knew 
Giles Daxon ¢” 

“ I have not that pleasure either.” 

“ Lord bless me, how strange that is! 
I thought he was better known than 
the Duke of Wellington or the travel- 
ling piper. Well, | must tell you the 
story, for it has a moral, too—indeed 
several morals; but you'll find that out 
for yourself. Well, it seems that one 
day the Knight of Kerry was walking 
along the Strand in London, killing an 
hour's time, till the house was done 

rayers, und Hume tired of hearing 
himself speaking ; his eye was caught 
by an enormous picture displayed upon 
the wall of a house, representing a 
human figure covered with long dark 
hair, with huge nails upon bis hands, 
and a most fearful expression of fuce. 
At first the Knight thought it was Dr. 
Bowring ; but on coming nearer he 
heard a man with ascarlet livery anda 
cocked hat, call out, *‘ Walk in, ladies 
and gentlemen—the most vonderful 
curiosity ever exhibited—only one 
shilling—the vild man from Chippoo- 
wango, in Africay—eats raw wittals 
without being cooked, and many other 
surprising and pleasing performances.’ 

The Knight paid his money, and 
was admitted. At first the crowd pre- 
vented his seeing anything—for the 
place was full to suffocation, and the 
noise awful—for, besides the exclama- 
tions and applause of the audience, 
there were three barrel-organs, playing 
“ Home, sweet Home!” and “ Cherry 
Ripe,” and the wild man himself con- 
tributed his share to the uproar. At 
last, the knight obtained, by dint of 
squeezing, and some pushing, a place 
in the front, when, to his very great 
horror, he beheld a figure that far 
eclipsed the portrait without doors, 

It was of a man nearly naked, co- 
vered with long, shaggy hair, that grew 
even over his nose and cheek bones. 
He sprang about sometimes on his feet, 
sometimes on all-fours, but always utter- 
ing the most fearful yells,and glaring on 
the crowd, in a manner that was really 
dangerous. The Knight did not feel 
exactly happy at the whole proceeding, 
and began heartily to wish himself 
back in the “ House,” even upon a 
committee of privileges, when, sud- 
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denly, the savage gave a more frantic 
scream than before, and seized upon a 
morsel of raw beef, which a keeper ex- 
tended to him upon a long fork, like a 
tandem whip—he was not safe, it ap- 
pears, at close quarters ;—this he tore 
to pieces, eagerly, and devoured in the 
most voracious manner, amid great 
clapping of hands, and other evidences 
of satisfaction from the audience, [’j] 
go, now, thought the Knight ; for, God 
knows whether, in his hungry moods, 
he might not fancy to conclude his din. 
ner with a member of parliament, Just 
at this instant, some sounds struck upon 
his ear that surprised him not a little, 
He listened more attentively ; and, 
conceive if you can, his amazement, to 
find that, amid his most fearful cries, 
and wild yells, the savage was talk. 
ing Irish. Laugh, if you like; but 
it’s truth I am telling you ; nothing less 
than Irish. Then he was jumping four 
feet high in the air, eating his raw 
meat ; pulling out his hair by handfulls ; 
and, amid all this, cursing the whole 
company to his heart's content, in as 
good Irish as ever was heard in Tralee, 
Now, though the Knight had heard 
of red Jews, and white Negroes, he 
never happened to read any account of 
an African Irishman ; so, he listened 
very closely, and, by degrees, not only 
the words were known to him, but the 
very voice was familiar. At length, 
something he heard, Jeft no further 
doubt upon his mind, and, turning to 
the savage, he addressed him in Irish, 
at the same time fixing a look of must 
scrutinizing import upon him, 

“Who are you, you scoundrel ?” 
azaid the Knight. 

. oot M‘Cabe, your honour.” 

“ And what do you mean by playing 
off these tricks here, instead of earning 
your bread like an honest man 2” 

“ Whisht,” said Billy, “ and keep the 
secret. I’m earning the rent for your 
honor. One must do many a queer 
thing that pays two pound ten an acre 
for bad land.” 

This was enough : the Knight wished 
Billy every success, and left him amid 
the vociferous applause of a well-satis- 
fied audience. This adventure, it 
seems, has made the worthy Knight a 
great friend to the introduction of poor 
laws ; for, he remarks very truly, that 
more of Billy’s countrymen might takea 
fancy to a savage life, if the secret were 
found out. 

[t was impossible for me to preserve 
my incognito, as Mr. O'Leary con- 
cluded his story, and I was obliged to 
join in the mirth of Trevanion, who 
laughed loud and long, as he finished it. 
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Tue present publication may be re- 
garded as a natural and appropriate 
sequel to Mr. Laing’s former work— 
« A Journal of a Residence in Nor- 
way’—of which some notice was taken 
in our number for April, 1837. From 
the intimate acquaintance which Mr. 
Laing, in that work, showed with the 
history of the country, and the habits 
and social condition of the people 
amongst whom he resided for nearly 
three years, we looked upon his Nor- 
wegian tour as having made a valuable 
contribution to our stock of informa- 
tion respecting the political and do- 
mestic economy of that interesting 
section of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
The sketches of society and manners 
which he gave were pleasing, and 
drawn with fidelity. Hisshort notices 
of Norwegian literature and ancient 
history were the more appreciated from 
their novelty—these being subjects 
fresh to most English readers. The 
same remark holds true of his statistical 
details, his account of the Storthing 
or parliament, of the courts of justice, 
and the general working of the consti- 
tution. His views on the state of agri- 
culture had the adyantage of being 
those of a practical man, personally 
conversant with the subject ; and if 
we except some peculiar crotchets of 
his own, respecting the alleged advan- 
tages arising from the subdivision of 
property, the abolition of primogenital 
rights and hereditary nobility, the pic- 
ture which he gave of the husbandry 
and farming classes of Norway was a 
fair and honest representation. Alto- 
gether, his Journal, as a book of travels, 
claimed a higher rank than can be al- 
lowed to the generality of publications 
belonging to its class. 

With these facts before us—with the 
knowledge of Mr. Laing’s experience 
and opportunities as a northern tourist, 
we confess we were led to form very 
sanguine hopes of the result of his 
Journey through Sweden. We ex- 
pected a mass of statistical information 
from a person so accustomed as he is 
to minute inquiry. We anticipated 
the production of many new and im- 
portant facts relative to the govern- 
ment, institutions, customs, civilization, 


and social economy in that retired 
quarter of Europe, so rarely visited 
by English travellers. The remarks 
of so shrewd an observer as Mr. Laing, 
and one so well versed in Scandinavian 
history and politics, we thought must 
be of no ordinary value in throwing 
light on a region and a people who 
have not of late much attracted the 
notice of foreigners. In most of these 
respects we are compelled to confess 
that we have been disappointed. Mr. 
Laing’s Tour in Sweden is a very 
flimsy and superficial affair. His topo- 
graphical descriptions are meagre and 
unsatisfactory ; and as for delineating 
the local scenery and charming land- 
scapes of which that country affords 
so many poe specimens, Mr. 
Laing might almost, so fur as the reader 
is concerned, have performed the jour- 
ney with his eyes bandaged. He tra- 
verses the kingdom from shore to shore 
through its finest provinces, yet he 
gives no clear impression of its phy- 
sical structure or outward appearance. 
Of its rivers he says little—of its canals 
nothing. The only observations of any 
value, are those suggested by the state 
of the peasantry, the quality of the 
crops, posting regulations, which are 
very absurd, and the bickerings be- 
tween the government and the periodi- 
cal press. On these topics hig remarks 
are interesting, because they are new, 
and the latest we possess. ‘Though he 
visited the ougial and several of the 
principal towns, we are not much the 
wiser for the information he communi- 
cates. He appears to have mixed 
little in society, and to have visited 
few or none of the public institutions, 
such as the theatres, academies, &c. ; 
at least he gives no account of them. 
What he has recorded of the organisa- 
tion of the army, the attendance at the 
universities, the constitution of the 
Diet, the change of dynasty, the courts 
of justice, the statistics of crime, &c., 
has not the merit of originality. All 
these details are matters of fact, derived 
from history, or borrowed from official 
documents, and could have been com- 
iled as easily in London, Dublin, or 
Sdinburgh, as in Stockholm. Indeed 
Mr. Laing, in gathering his statistical 
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facts, has drawn very liberally from 
Forsell and other native writers, whose 
works, though admirable digests of their 
kind, are scarcely known in this country. 
Subtracting what he has drawn from 
these sources, and from the patent 
record of history, Mr. Laing’s indi- 
vidual contribution to our knowledge 
of “ the moral, political, and economical 
state of the Swedish natiou” will shrink 
within very narrow dimensions. 

To what Mr. Laing’s falling off and 
failure in this instance, as a tourist, is 
to be ascribed, we shall not take upon 
us to say. Assuredly the cause lies 
not in the obscurity or lack of interest 
in the field of observation which he 
undertook to survey. Sweden is a 
noble country, rich in historic reminis- 
cences, associated with all that is bril- 
liant in military renown, and presenting 
to the contemplation of the traveller 
phenomena, both natural and political, 
such as is hardly to be encountered in 
any other kingdom in Europe. True, 
she cannot, like her sister kingdoms, 
boast of her Haralds and her Valdemars 
of old, or pretend to vie with them in 
the romantic glory of piratical achieve- 
ments. But she has her Charles, her 
Gustavus Adolphus, and her Gustavus 
Wasa—names as heroic as any to be 
found in the Danish or Norwegian 
annals. As for changes and revolu- 
tions, Sweden has had her full share. 
Within our own memory, the intrigues 
of faction have led to the assassination 
of one monarch and the dethronement 
of another. The ancient boundaries of 
the kingdom have been altered ; con- 
stitution has supplanted constitution ; 
the hereditary crown of the Ynglings— 
the sacred race of Odin—is now worn 
by a stranger ; and for the last quarter 
of a century Scandinavia has been the 
theatre of one of the most important 
political experiments that arose out of 
the convulsions of the French revolu- 
tion. 

To observe the working of these 
new arrangements, to ascertain their 
effect on the monarchy, the govern- 
ment, the commercial enterprise, and 
social improvement of the country, was 
a task worthy of an intelligent tra- 
veller, and one which might have been 
made the vehicle of much useful and 
interesting information. Why Mr. 
Laing has failed in it, and come so far 
short of his previous work, we are at 
a loss to assign a satisfactory reason ; 
but we suspect the fault lies not with 
the country or the people of Sweden, 
but in the perverse constitution or bias 
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of his own mind. To one so thoroughly 
tainted with modern liberalism as he 
is, who rails at every thing aristocratic, 
who denounces privileged classes and 
protecting duties, and considers the 
masses perfectly competent to govern 
theinselves without kings, it is obvious 
that a nation so well supplied with 
nobility as the Swedes, and where 
privileged classes abound, must have 
presented many features in their cha. 
racter and habits little calculated to 
conciliate favour or attract admiration, 
In Norway, on the other hand, where 
hereditary nobility has been abo. 
lished, where the people live in a sort 
of republican equality, and are sg 
jealous of the kingly prerogative that 
they will not allow the monarch even 
to have a single official organ in the 
national Storthing, Mr. Laing found 
every thing to praise, and nothing to 
blame. ‘The inhabitants were special 
favourites with him; he lauded their 
institutions, their free spirit, and virtu. 
ous manners ; but the Swedes he finds 
to be the most slavish and immoral 
people on the face of the earth! It 
is, we apprehend, to the influence of 
perverse principle that we must ascribe 
the opposite effects produced by Mr, 
Laing’s sojourn among the natives of 
the eastern and western states of Scan- 
dinavia. While he has applauded the 
democratical Norwegians perhaps be- 
yond their deserts, he has certainly not 
done justice to the loyal Swedes; and 
of this charge we think we shall be 
able to bring proof even out of his 
own volume. But before proceeding 
to question the accuracy of his dedue- 
tions and conclusions, it will be proper 
to give a short outline of his route. 
Having resolved to pass the summer 
of 1838 in Sweden, Mr. Laing sailed 
for Hamburgh in April; thence he pro- 
ceeded to Kiel, Copenhagen, Holmes- 
trand, Drammen,andChristiania. Leav- 
ing the Norwegian capital in the be- 
ginning of June, he crossed the 
Glommen river at Kongsvinger, and 
took the route to Stockholm by Curl- 
stad, on the upper end of the Wener 
Lake, Orebro, Arboga,and Westeraas; 
from which he proceeded down the 
Maelar, by steam, to the metropolis— 
the whole journey being performed in 
less than two months. is remarks 
on the people and the country through 
which he passed, are less interesting 
than might have been expected from 
a traveller so conversant with Scan- 
dinavian scenery and manners as Mr. 
Laing. He observes that the whole 
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district between the Glommen and 
the Wener, a distance of nearly 100 
English miles, appears, in ancient 
times, to have been a chain of lakes, 
drained probably by the bursting of 
the water of the Wener through the 
Falls of Trolhetta, which opens a 
passage through the Gotha river be- 
tween that Lake and the Baltic. Were 
this rocky gap dammed up by some 
convulsion of nature, he supposes the 
chain of basins in the district of Carl- 
stad, now dry land, would again be 
filled with water up to the valley of 
the Glommen, “so that the east side 
of Scandinavia would be anarchipelago 
of innumerable rocks and islands, with 
long ribs of land here and there pro- 
jecting from the present back bone of 
the Peninsula.” 

Various facts and natural appear- 
ances corroborate this theory; and it 
is supposed that the Glommen once 
made its way direct to the Wener from 
Kongsvinger, where it now takes a very 
remarkable turn. In proof of this we 
may mention an authority of which 
Mr. Laing seems not to have been 
aware. Colonel Forsell, the distin- 
guished Swedish statist, informs us 
that in high floods part of the waters 
of the Glommen still run into the 
Wener, through the small rivers 
Wrangselve and Byelve; and this 
direction, he remarks, seems more na- 
tural than its present course, by the 
sharp angular bend which it takes at 
Kongsvinger, in its way to the sea at 
Frederickstadt. Perhaps it may be 
regarded as a curious confirmation of 
this hypothesis, that in the early ages 
of the North, all the districts to the 
west of the Wener belonged not to 
Sweden but to Norway—the eastern 
boundary of which then extended as 
far as the Gotha river. This was the 
frontier established by Harald Haar- 
fager, and it continued to be so for a 
few centuries later. Hence it is not 
unreasonable to presume that in the in- 
fancy of those kingdoms, the Glom- 
men, now the boundary of Norway, 
had its course more eastward than at 
present, and fell into the Wener lake. 

One other antiquarian remark we 
must make, In embarking at Weste- 
raas for Stockholm, Mr. Laing says he 
took his passage in a smart little steam- 
boat, called the Ingve Fry ; and that 
being exceedingly puzzled to discover 
who this Mr. Ingve Fry was, he con- 
cluded that he must be some iron- 
monger or ship-builder at Westeraas. 
Now, to one so deeply read in Scan- 
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dinavian antiquities as Mr. Laing is, 
we wonder it did not at once occur to 
him that this supposed merchant or 
mechanic was no other than the cele- 
brated monarch—the reputed grandson 
of Odin—who gave his name to a whole 
race of Swedish kings, called the Yng- 
lings. No doubt strange freedoms are 
sometimes taken with the names of 
such vessels, and in one of the High- 
land lochs at this day a smart steamer 
—the Euphrosyne—is metamorphosed 
by her Celtic steersman into the Hugh 
Fraser. But for a Seandinavian anti- 
quary not to know who Ingve Fry 
was, is as unpardonable as for a French- 
man to wonder who Hugh Capet was, 
or an Englishman to imagine old Henry 
Plantagenet was a Plymouth ship- 
wright. 

The towns of Carlstadt, Arboga, 
and Westeraas, with their environs, 
do not elicit much topographical re- 
mark from Mr. Laing. The country 
around Carlstadt is rich, and the hus- 
bandry good. The soil is divided, as 
in Norway, among small proprietors ; 
and, judging from the description 
given of their houses, they seem de- 
ficient in those accommodations and 
appendages necessary to domestic com- 
fort. There are no benches at the 
doors, as in Norway, for the patriarch 
of the family to sit on and smoke his 
pipe in the evening. The windows 
are broken ; the dunghills are not under 
cover; the door and window-frames 
are fixed to the walls with clums 
nails, the heads of which are not ae 
into the wood ; the floors and ceilings 
are boarded in the same rough way ; 
the doors are without handles, but have 
the key on one side, and on the other 
a piece of clumsy iron to pull it open 
by; there are no stoves, but only 
hearths in the common rooms. The 
wages of common country labour are 
very low, and altogether there is a 
want of those outward signs that indi- 
cate the well-being and prosperity of 
the working classes. The only feature 
that interrupts the level or flatness of 
the country, are gently swelling eleva- 
tions, and those huge erratic blocks 
called boulder-stones, which are scattered 
indiscriminately over the surface, and 
so profusely that scarcely an acre of 
land is without one or more heaps of 
them. 

Orebro is an ancient town, and fa- 
mous in Swedish history as the seat of 
the Diet of 1540, which settled the 
succession of the crown on Gustaf 
Wasa. Westeraas is a thriving place ; 
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its market has a good supply of iron 
manufactures, and it carries ona con- 
siderable trade with the Baltic. Of 
Stockholm and its inhabitants we regret 
that Mr. Laing says so little. He 
admires the beauty of the palace ; but 
as for the other public buildings, sta- 
tues, gardens, parks, &c., he dismisses 
them in one sentence, by referring his 
readers to other travellers who have 
described them, or to the ordinary 
guide-books. It is rather remarkable 
that the population of the city, though 
it is in a healthy and open situation, 
has been decreasing of late at the 
average rate of 89.5 yearly. In 1830 
it had 80,621 inhabitants, and in June 
last they were only reckoned at 77,500. 
On the whole, Mr. Laing formed rather 
a poor opinion of the Swedish capital, 
though it does not appear that he 
enjoyed either time or opportunity for 
making a very correct estimate. He 
judged merely from what he saw in 
the streets, such as the paucity of 
carriages, and the absence of those 
external displays of luxury or opulence 
usually to be found in large cities. 


Leaving Stockholm in July, Mr. 
gna. up the Gulf of Both- 
nia as faras Umea; taking the route by 
the common steamer, and touching at 
the coast towns of Geffle, Sodrehamn, 
Huddiksval, Sundsval, and Hernosand. 
The said steam-boat takes a trip up the 
Gulf once a fortnight to Umea, and 
once in the month of June she extends 
her course as far as Tornea, to give 
tourists who doubt the fact, the satis- 
faction of seeing the sun above the 
horizon at midnight. In sailing down 
the Meelar, Mr. Laing was struck, as 
every traveller is, with the fine scenery, 
especially below Stockholm, where the 
lake presents numerous wooded islets 
and points of land rising behind each 
other from the bosom of the calm water. 
Geflle is a town of considerable impor- 
tance, containing 8,000 inhabitants, and 
next to Stockholm and Gottenborg, it 
is the principal trading town in Sweden. 
It was at this place that the conspirators 
against Gustavus III. matured their 
plans for his assassination. The whole 
coast of the mainland is as low as the 
coast of England : there are no banks 
or cliffs above a few feet higher than 
the sea, and in the distant horizon no 
hills appear of any considerable eleva- 
tion. uddiksval is a neat little town 
of 2,000 inhabitants, chiefly engaged 
in the stromming fishery. This is a 
delicate fish, about the size of a sprat, 
and is cured and barrelled like herrings. 
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A keg. of this dainty is an indispensable 
necessary in every household in that 
part of Sweden, as well as in Finland 
and the north of Russia. A raw strom. 
ming out of the pickle, with bread and 
milk or beer, makes a favourite repast 
even in families of condition.. Besides 
the pine-bark bread which is here in 
common use, the inhabitants about 
Umea use a kind of earth as a substi. 
tute for meal, which is said to be a 
mixture of finely pulverized flint and 
feldspar, with lime, clay, oxide of iron, 
and a residuum of some organic matter, 
similar to animal. It is eaten both in 
bread and in pottage, and the natives 
say they suffer no injury from it. The 
general employment of the women is 
the loom. Flax and hemp grow on 
most farms, and in every family the 
clothing, woollen and linen, is made at 
home. The farmers pay considerable 
attention to husbandry. One practice 
among them is singular: in the manu- 
facture of saltpetre they employ the 
urine of cattle, and for collecting this 
ingredient, women and little children 
watch the animals in the fields witha 
pail; and so docile or obliging do they 
become, that they learn to regulate the 
calls of nature to fixed periods of the 
day, and will wait, with a sort of in- 
stinctive economy, for the child and 
bucket. The cow of that cold climate 
is of a fine breed ; it is a thin-skinned, 
fine-haired, delicate, small-boned ani- 
mal, like the Alderney cow ; the colour 
is generally milk-white, or dun and 
white. 

One principal article of manufacture 
is tar; and though Dr. Clarke has 
described the process at some length, 
we think Mr. Laing’s short account 
too interesting to be omitted : 


“ Fir trees (pinus silvestris) which are 
stunted, or from situation not adapted for 
the saw-mill, are peeled of the bark a 
fathom or two up the stem. This is 
done by degrees, so that the tree should 
not decay and dry up at once, but for 
five or six years should remain in a vege- 
tating state, alive, but not growing. The 
sap thus checked makes the wood richer 
in tar; and at the end of six years the 
tree is cut down, and is found cunverted 
almost entirely into the substance from 
which tar is distilled. The roots, rotten 
stubs, and scorched trunks of the trees 
felled for clearing land, are all used for 
making tar. In the burning or distilling, 
the state of the weather, rain or wind, in 
packing the kiln will make a difference of 
15 or 20 per cent. in the produce of tar. 
The labour of transporting the tar out of 
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the forest to the river side is very great. 
The barrels containing tar are always 
very thick and strong, because on the way 
to market they have often to be com- 
mitted to the stream to carry them down 
the rapids and waterfalls. ‘The price is 
only six rix-dollars, riks giild per barrel, 
to the peasant, or 6s, 8d. sterling, and 
often not somuch. It would not pay his 
time and labour; and those who follow 
tar-making are always the most indigent; 
but they must deliyer to the privileged 
merchants of the towns, who are gene- 
rally their creditors, the article these 
choose to take, not that which in a free 
market will best repay the maker.” 


After making a few excursions round 
Umea, in one of which he fell in with a 
body of religious sectarians, who wor- 
shipped in the fields like the Scotch Ca- 
meronians, Mr. Laing returned south- 
ward, along the coast to Geffle, and 
thence through the interior by Upsalato 
Stockholm. The district of Angerman- 
land he describes as resembling a ma- 
nufacturing district in England. The 
loom is heard in every room of every 
house. Every burnside has webs of 
linen bleaching on its green banks, 
which are dispersed for sale over all 
the kingdom. Rye and big or beare 
are the mai crops; but peas, flax, 
potatoes, &c. are also grown, for every 
farmer must produce a little of every 
thing. The Angerman river is the 
largest in Sweden. It takes down a 
vast body of water from Jamteland ; 
at its mouth it appears to be about a 
mile and a half across, and is navigable 
for 40 miles. The Indal at Sundsval 
is a noble river, and is crossed by a 
ferry-boat. The whole country from 
Umea is one vast sheet of wood, from 
the coast for 160 miles back to the 
high hills; and from the towns in 
the vicinity large quantities are ex- 
ported to England. Lower down, to- 
wards Geflle, the ash, the black pop- 
lar, and the plane, begin to relieve 
the landscape from the jagged outline 
of fir tops against the sky, which is the 
characteristic feature in all Swedish 
landscape scenery. 

The road to Upsala traverses the 
most classic ground in Sweden. There 
stood Sigtuna, the city of Odin—there 
stands Upsala, the ancient eupital of 
the Sviar, and still the most renowned 
seat of learning in the north. Through 
its extensive woods wandered Gustavus 
Wasa, when in September 1520, he 
was pursued by the officers of Christian 
Il, Vhe bara in which he thrashed 
corn at Isala for Svend Elfsson the 
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peasant, who concealed him from his 
pursuers, still exists, and is still pos- 
sessed by the descendants of Svend 
Elfsson.. In its vicinity are the valleys 
of Dalarne or Dalecarlia, the iron bear- 
ing land, wiose mines and smelting- 
houses, so romantically described by 
Coxe and Clarke, are still in operation ; 
blackening the air with their smoke, 
and stunning the ear with the roaring of 
waterfalls, the beating of hammers, the 
bellowing of furnaces, the clanking of 
iron-chains, the creaking of blocks and 
wheels, and the frequent explosions of 
subterraneous thunder from blasting 
the rocks with gunpowder. 

The Dalecarlians are a singular race 
of people, primitive in their dress and 
manners, and still retaining, almost un- 
changed, the same hardy, simple, and 
patriarchal style of living, as in the 
days of their favourite Gustavus. They 
believe themselves superior to the rest 
of the Swedes; and, indeed, in their 
own opinion, no people on earth can 
compare with them. It is for this 
reason that they will not intermarry 
with their neighbours, though they are 
so poor that large bands of them are 
obliged to emigrate, like Irish or High- 
land shearers, in quest of work, hay- 
making, harvest, &c. in order to pro- 
cure as much by their summer labour 
as will support them in winter. The 
have been always remarkable for their 
inextinguishable loyalty, and their 
name is celebrated in the historic page 
of Sweden. In consequence of their 
tried patriotism, and the many services 
they have rendered the government in 
times of insurrection and danger, they 
enjoy the flattering privilege of taking 
the king’s hand whenever they meet 
him; and it may be mentioned as 
another compliment to their loyalty, 
that the nurse selected for Gustavus 
IV. was the wife of a Dalecarlian 

easant, lineally descended from the 
ieroine, Barbara Stigsdotter, who 
saved the life of the illustrious Wasa, 
when he had been foully betrayed 
while concealed in her husband’s house. 

Mr. Laing’s observations on the 
mines of Fahlun and Danemora are 
meagre and not worth noticing. The 
reader will find his curiosity better 
gratified and better informed by the 
descriptious of Clarke and Thomson. 
According to cur traveller, Sweden 
produces about 58,906 tons of iron 
yearly: the average annual export is 
54,700 tons, of which England imports 
13,080. This estimate is rather below 
that of Forsell, who gives the total 
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produce in 1831 as 61,800 tons ; but 
the average of some years differs widely 
from that of others. The principal 
silver mine in Sweden is at Sala; it 
now produces a little less than £4,000 
a year, though in former times it yielded 
nearly ten times as much. The ex- 
pense of working the silver mines is so 
great, that it has been proposed to 
relinquish them altogether. There are 
various copper mines in Sweden, but 
the most important one isin the Fahlun 
district. Some years ago the total 

roduce in this article, according to 

orsell, was 814 tons yearly, valued at 
£51,777 sterling. 

Having returned again to Stock- 
holm from his northern trip, Mr. Laing 
made an excursion to the island of 
Gothland ; the scenery, peculiar for- 
mation, and architectural remains of 
which, afford him an opportunity for 
the display of his geological and anti- 
quarian knowledge. Wisby, the ca- 
pital, was, in the days of the sea-kings, 
the chief rendezvous of the Baltic pi- 
rates, and, as a depot for trade in the 
middle ages, it was the Alexandria of 
the north—the mother of the renowned 
Hanseatic cities. It is covered with 


ruins ; and although it might accom- 
modate 30,000 or 40,000 people, its 


inhabitants amount only to 4,268. The 
entire population in 1835 was reckoned 
at 40,671 persons. From Gothland 
Mr. Laing returned to Westerwick, 
and thence proceeded across the king- 
dom by Jonkioping, the Wetter and 
Wener Lakes, Uddevalla, and Swines- 
und to Drammen, the point from which 
he originally started. When at Jon- 
kioping he treats his reader with a 
little etymological information. The 
word kioping, he observes, which 
(as every Swedish scholar knows) is 
pronounced chipping, and is appended 
to the names of a great many Swedish 
and Danish towns, means a market- 
lace, and has a synonym in the Eng- 
ish words chapman and _ chipping. 
Chipping Norton in England is pre- 
cisely the Swedish Nor Kioping ; and 
Copenhagen, or in the vernacular 
tongue, Kiobenhaven (Icelandic, Kaup- 
mannahafn) is literally the haven of 
chapmen or merchants. 

The country between the Wetter and 
Wener is not hilly, but consists of an 
elevated, flat, heathy plain, with some 
spots of fertile soil. Near the southern 
extremity of the Wener is the cele- 
brated hill, Kinnekulle, a mass of sand- 
stone, alum slate, limestone, and clay 
slate beds resting on the primary rock. 
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Its elevation is about 700 feet above 
the level of the lake ; and it is remark. 
able as being the place where the 
ancient inhabitants of the country, when 
weary of life, according to the tradi- 
tion recorded in Pliny and Pom- 
onius Mela, threw themselves head- 
ong into the waves, crowned with 
garlands, and singing songs of joy. 
Hence it was called the porch or vesti- 
ule to Odin’s Hall. Another remark. 
able elevation is the Tuberg, the moun- 
tain of iron ore, about 14 miles from 
Jonkioping. It is a mass of green- 
stone resting on gneiss, interspersed 
with magnetic ore of iron, and in some 
points of view bears a striking likeness 
to Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Craig 
near Edinburgh. 

We have said that Mr. Laing’s to. 
pographical descriptions are meagre ; 
the same is true of his remarks on the 
social condition of the people. That 
the Swedes are a well-educated people, 
better provided with elementary semi- 
naries, and the means both of secular 
and religious instruction, than perhaps 
any other nation in the world, is ad- 
mitted. Great pains have been taken 
for the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge among all classes of society, 
Every parish has its school, in which 
the common rudiments of education 
are taught. The gymmnasia are insti- 
tutions on a larger scale, and interme- 
diate between schools and universities, 
The two universities of Lund and 
Upsala are well attended : the former 
in 1838 had 682 students on the roll, 
and the latter 1453. Mr. Laing does 
not state the attendance at the gym- 
nasia and inferior schools ; but we learn 
from Forsell, that in 1832 these semi- 
naries were attended by 694 pupils; 
the borough schools by 1443; the 
classical by 2934 ; and the elementary 
by 4340. There were 837 charity 
schools, where 7225 poor children were 
instructed. Of the total male popula- 
tion, it is computed that one in every 
668 enjoy a university education ; and 
we have the testimony of statistical 
writers to the fact, that not one person 
in 1000 of the adult inhabitants is un- 
able to read. 

In point of religious provision, the 
Swedes are equally well supplied. The 
whole establishment connected with 
public instruction consists of 3193 
clergy, and 3753 sextons or parish- 
clerks, organists, and church-servants ; 
making a total of 6946 persons con- 
nected with the religious instruction 
of the people. If to these functionaries 
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be added 763 schoolmasters, teachers, 
and professors, paid by the public, we 
have 7709 individuals, whose wives 
and children amount to 15,114 per- 
sons ; being a total of 22,823, or 1 in 
every 126 of the whole population, 
living by the teaching of education 
and religion. The total number of 
congregations in Sweden is 2490, viz., 
1147 country parishes, and 129 town 
charges, with 1214 annexed chapels in 
the larger parishes. According to the 
population, this establishment would 
give an average of about 1188 persons 
to each congregation ; but they are, 
as in England, very unequally divided 
and paid, from the different endowments 
of livingsin Popish times being retained. 
For example, in Orebro there is a parish 
with only 309 inhabitants, whilst Skel- 
leftea has 9570, and Gallivara, the High- 
lands of Sweden, has 1332, scattered 
over 6,600 square miles, which is larger 
than the three provinces of Scania, 
Bleking, and Gothland, put together. 

The gross income of the whole clergy 
is estimated by Forsell at 3,669,800 rix 
dollars banco, or £305,816 13s. 4d. 
sterling. Of this sum £151,383 6s. 8d. 
are contributed by the state, and 
the remainder is collected from other 
sources, such as dues or offerings at 
marriages, baptisms, funerals, Easter, 
Christmas, &c. Mr. Laing does not 
specify the individual incomes of the 
clergy ; but we may supply the omis- 
sion by stating that the income of 
the Archbishop of Upsala is reckoned 
at about £800 a-year ; the richest see 
is Linkioping, valued at £560; and 
the poorest that of Heronsand, which 
does not exceed £250. The stipends 
of the inferior clergy consist of their 

arsonages, tithes in grain, and certain 
erquisites from their congregations. 
They average generally from £70 to 
£100 per annum; but some of the 
livings in East Gothland and Suder- 
mania are as high as £500 or £600. 
In Stockholm the clergy have a grant 
of money from government, and the 
rest of their stipends is made up of 
contributions levied by subscription 
from the citizens, which may produce 
altogether an income varying from 
£250 to £400; although the latter 
mode of payment is reckoned degrading 
to the sacerdotal character. 

As for the means of instruction 
through the channels of books and 
the periodical press, the Swedish peo- 
i are tolerably well supplied. Mr. 

aing gives the following statement 


of literary publications for 1830, yiz, ; 
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* One hundred and twenty-one works 
on theology, eleven on philosophy, twenty 
on philology, thirty-two on education, 
one hundred and thirty-four belles lettres, 
(including fifty-two novels,) eighty-eight 
historical, thirty geographical works, 
seventy-seven on political, twenty on 
physical, twenty on medical, thirty-five 
on economical, twenty-five on mathe- 
matical, forty-six on judicial science, 
four on fine arts, forty-three miscella- 
neous, (not including newspapers, of which 
the number is reckoned at eighty, and 
nineteen of which are published in Stock- 
holm,) besides twenty other periodicals, 
of which fifteen appear in Stockholm, 

« The price of books is extremely mo- 
derate; a volume of 400 pages generally 
costs about a banco dollar and a half; 
but the paper is very bad. There are, 
however, some publications which would 
do honour to our press; as, for instance, 
Nelson’s Fauna Suecica, with illuminated 
plates; the Scandinavian Fishes, by Von 
Wright; the Costumes of Sweden, by 
Forsell. 

«“ The numbers of these works cost 
five banco dollars each, or about one-third 
of what similar works from our press 
would cost. There is no duty on paper, 
and only one gratis copy taken for libra- 
ries, viz., for the Royal Academy of 
Science.” 


The number of newspapers in Sweden 
is reckoned to exceed eighty, of which 
nineteen are published in the metro- 
polis. Many of these are not political, 
but merely give the advertisements of 
the neighbourhood, or fill their spare 
columns with amusing tales. The 
stamp duty does not exceed one-eighth 
of a farthing per sheet. There is no 
duty on advertisements, and the charge 
for advertising in the best newspapers 
in Stockholm is about three one-twelfth 
farthings per line. The paper used by 
the provincial press is very bad, such 
as our grocers and tobacconists would 
hardly wrap their wares in. The poli- 
tical newspapers of the metropolis are 
of a higher class, and are thus charac- 
terised by Mr. Laing: 


« The Aftonblad takes the lead of the 
periodical press. 

« Its circulation is above 4,000, which, 
in proportion to the population of Sweden, 
is greater, perhaps, than the circulation of 
any newspaper in Europe. The price is 
ten dollars banco yearly, about 15s. 5d, 
sterling, delivered from the office six days 
in the week. Mr. Fijerta, the proprietor 
and editor, does not publish it on Sundays, 
although not prevented by law, I believe, 
from Sunday publication, The postage 
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within the kingdom of a daily paper is 
one dollar, eight shillings, or about two 
shillings sterling yearly; but this, I un- 
derstand, is not secured, as in Norway, by 
an act or law, but is at the discretion of 
the executive ; and government has been 
80 ill advised as to withdraw this exemp- 
tion from postage from the Aftonbald. 
This kind of personal conflict with the 
opposition press only adds to the celebrity 
and circulation of its productions; and 
where the post at the best is an affair of 
once a week, and steam-boats are running 
in all directions once a day, government 
has the mortification of adopting an un- 
popular measure, and of seeing it de- 
feated and laughed at. In all the coffee- 
rooms, conditor’s or confectioners’ rooms, 
kallare or cellars, and such places of resort 
which I visited, the liberal papers, espe- 
cially the Aftonbald, Dalgige Allehande, 
Freya, were never wanting. These are 
decidedly the newspapers of the middle 
and lower classes. The Gazette, or State- 
Tidning, is the only one of conservative 
principles to be found in any public place. 
The others on the same side of politics 
may have a very considerable circulation 
among the higher classes; and two of 
them, at least, the Minerva and Argus, 
are conducted with great talent: but they 
have no advertisements from the people, 
which is a proof that they are not the 
papers of the people. Over all the con- 
tinent, or at least in this quarter, liberal, 
radical, conservative, aristocratic, are 
terms applied to classes of political opi- 
nions and to newspapers, as distinctly, and 
with the same meaning, as with us.” 


We come now to the most objec- 
tionable part of Mr. Laing’s volume— 
his statistics of crime, and the inferences 
he draws as to the general and exces- 
sive depravity of the Swedish people. 
In fact, the leading object of his book, 
the prominent result of all his observa- 
tions, amounts to this, that the Swedes, 
though the best educated, are the most 
immoral people on the face of the 
earth. In his fourth chupter, the 
amount of demoralization and the pro- 
portion of crime, as compared with 
other countries, are thus summed up : 


“It is a singular and embarrassing 
fact, that the Swedish nation, isolated 
from the mass of the European people, 
and almost entirely agricultural or pasto- 
ral, having, in about 3,000,000 of indivi- 
duals, only 14,925 employed in manu- 
factories; and these not congregated in 
one or two places, but scattered amoung 
2037 factories ; having no great standing 
army or navy; no extended commerce ; 
no afflux of strangers; no considerable 


city but one; and having schools and 
universities in a fair proportion; anda 
powerful and complete church establish. 
ment, undisturbed in its labours by sect 
or schism ; is, notwithstanding, in a more 
demoralised state than any nation in 
Europe—more demoralised even than 
any equal portion of the dense manufac. 
turing population of Great Britain. This 
is a very curious fact in moral statistics, 


“It is so directly opposed to all re. 
ceived opinions and long established 
theories of the superior moral condition, 
greater innocence, purity of manners, and 
exemption from vice or crime of the 
pastoral and agricultural state of society, 
compared to the commercial and manu. 
facturing, that if it rested merely upon 
the traveller’s own impressions, obser. 
vations, or experience, it would not be 
entitled to any credit. The traveller 
in a foreign country swims on the 
surface of society; in contact, perhaps, 
with its worthless scum, as well as with 
its cream, and is not justified in drawin 
sweeping conclusions upon the moral 
character and condition of a whole people, 
from what he may meet with in his own 
little circle of observation. I would not 
venture to state this fact upon any 
grounds less conclusive than the follow- 
ing :-— 

“ According to the official returns 
published in the Swedish State Gazette, 
in March, 1837, the number of persons 
prosecuted for criminal offences before 
all the Swedish courts in the year 1835, 
was 26,275, of whom 21,262 were con- 
victed, 4915 acquitted, and 98 remained 
under examination. 

“In 1835, the total population of 
Sweden was 2,983,144 individuals. 

“In this year, therefore, 1 person of 
every 114 of the whole nation had been 
accused, and | in every 140 persons con- 
victed of some criminal offence. By the 
same official returns it appears that in the 
five years from 1830 to 1834 inclusive, 
1 person in every 49 of the inhabitants of 
the towns, and 1 in every 176 of the 
rural population had, on an average, been 
punished each year for criminal offences, 
In 1836, the number of persons tried for 
criminal offences in all the courts of the 
kingdom, was 26,925, of whom 22,292 
were condemned, 3688 acquitted, and 
945 under trial or committal. The cri- 
minal lists of this year are stated to be 
unusually light, yet they give the result 
of 1 person in ever 1121 of the whole 
population of the towns, and the rural 
population separately, 1 person in every 
46 individuals of the former, and 1 in 
every 174 individuals of the latter, have 
been convicted within the year 1836 for 
criminal offences. There is no rebellion 
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in the land, nor resistance to obnoxious 
Jaws, as in Ireland to the tithe laws; nor 
are artificia) offences created to any great 
extent by iniquitous legislation, as with 
us, by the game laws and excise laws. 
These are all offences involving moral 
delinquency, greater than the simple 
breach of a regulation or conventional 
law of the state. Among the crimes in 
the rural population, there were 28 cases 
of murder, 10 of child-murder, 4 of poison- 
ing, 13 of bestiality, 9 of robbery with 
violence ; and this rural population is only 
2,735,487 individuals ; and as appears by 
the official returns, the criminality among 
them is only in about the proportion of 
one-fourth of that of the town population 
of Sweden.” 

« I omit the crimes which may be con- 
ventional or police transgressions; such 
as 190 cases of cutting wood unlawfully, 
32 of improper behaviour during divine 
service; and only extract from the Ga- 
zette the number of those cases which 
are heavy crimes in all communities, and 
afford grounds for an estimate of the com- 
parative moral condition of different coun- 
tries. In 1835 capital punishment was 
inflicted on 16 individuals, and in 1836 
on 21; and in 1835, the number con- 
demned to chains for life was 574; in 
1836, 592. In England, in 1835, the 
executions were 34, and in 1836 only 17 ; 
the capital convictions in 1835 were 523, 
and in 1836 only 494, 

«It is a discouraging and humiliating 
reflection, that the general diffusion of 
education and religious knowledge, which 
so many good and enlightened men are 
so anxiously wishing and striving for 
among us, has been attained, perhaps, to 
the very utmost practicable extent in this 
country, in which all can read, almost all 
write, and no individual is without re- 
ligious instruction, and a competent know- 
ledge of Christianity—and yet with such 
unsatisfactory results on the moral and 
civil condition of the people. This 
enigma strikes the traveller in every view 
of the present condition, civil, political, 
or economical, of the Swedish nation : 
how is it to be solved? The very wide 
diffusion of reading, writing, and religious 
instruction, cannot be questioned. The 
numerous clergy, and the obligation by 
law on every adult person to be able to 
read the Scriptures, and give proof of 
Christian knowledge, before being ad- 
mitted to the communion table, and of 
having taken the communion before being 
admitted to marry, or exercise any act of 
wnajority, assure us that reading and the 
principles of religion are taught to every 
individual: we have, besides, the testi- 
mony. of statistical writers to the fact, 
that not one person in a thousand of the 
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adult population is unable to read; and 
the 80 newspapers, the 20 periodical pub- 
lications, the bookseller’s shops in such 
petty towns, as with us, either in Eng- 
land or Scotland, would certainly not 
afford a living in that line, place beyond 
all doubt the fact, that the Swedes are an 
educated and reading people. As little 
can we doubt the statistical returns which 
establish the great amount of crime in 
this nation.” 


After adducing these statistical re- 
sults, Mr. Laing proceeds to draw a 
comparison between the.state of crime 
in Sweden and that in Norway, Den- 
mark, Scotland, England, and Ireland; 
and concludes that the former is a 
much more profligate and demoralised 
country than any of the latter. In Nor- 
way, with a population of 1,194,610, 
the number of accused in 1835 was 
2616 persons ; and of these 1439 for 
police transgressions only. In Den- 
mark, with 1,223,807 of a population, 
1806 were accused, and 1223 con- 
victed of criminal offences. In Scot- 
land, with a population of 2,365,114, 
the committals for 1836 were 2922, 
and the convictions 2152. In England 
and Wales, out of a population of 
13,894,574, in 1831 the committals 
were 19,647, and the convictions 
13,830, which is scarcely half the 
number of criminal prosecutions in 
Sweden; and hence Mr. Laing infers 
that England, with its population of 
nearly 14,000,000, is a more moral 
country, or at least exhibits fewer 
crimes than Sweden, with a popula- 
tion of scarcely 3,000,000. Even 
London, the great sink of vice and 
depravity, he pronounces to be more 
virtuous and honest than the rural 
inhabitants of Scandinavia, far removed 
as they are from the polluted sources 
of temptation and corruption! Ire- 
land, with its population of nearly 
8,000,000, gave, in 1834, a total of 
21,381 committals, and 14,253 con- 
victions. Hence, concludes our sta- 
tistical tourist, the Swedish people are 
a more criminal and depraved class 
than the Irish. “ These (he continues) 
are singular results, and very unex- 
pected, when we consider the cuckoo- 
ery of the crime, vice, and social disor- 
ganization of Ireland, which, by com- 
mon consent, is placed at the very 
bottom of the list of civilised nations ; 
while Sweden is as generully held to 
be a country eminently moral. I can 
see no mistake in the results drawn 
from these official statements, although 
they overturn all my former notions of 
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the comparative morality of different 
states of society, and of different na- 
tions. It appears an unavoidable in- 
ference from them, that the moral con- 
dition of Sweden is extremely low.” 
Now, admitting the perfect accuracy 
both of the Swedish State Gazette re- 
turns, and of Mr. Laing’s comparison 
of crime in Sweden with that in other 
countries, we think he has overlooked 
certain mitigating circumstances and 
important distinctions ; which omis- 
sions have betrayed him into fallacious 
conclusions, not so much, however, in 
regard to figures or the amount of 
offences, as to the quality of the crimes 
and the rigour with which they are 
= by the Swedish laws. Mr. 
saing incidentally adverts to some of 
these explanatory circumstances. When 
conversing with an intelligent native 
upon the extraordinary comparative 
state of the criminal calendar in that 
country, he tells us they all ascribed 
this apparent excess of crime entirely 
to faulty legislative or judicial arrange- 
ment, by which mere police transgres- 
sions (such, for instance, as the peasan- 
try of a whole parish neglecting to 
mend their roads, or to appear with 
their horses in due time at the posting 
stations to forward travellers) may be 
punished with fine, or even imprison- 
ment on bread and water ; and these 
cases are registered and accounted as 
crimes. In towns, in like manner, the 
neglect of sweeping chimneys, mending 
and cleaning streets, &c., being punished 
by fines, and, if these are not paid, by 
imprisonment, the apparent catalogue 
of crimes is greatly enlarged, while the 
real moral delinquency is but small. 
It was, indeed, objected to Mr. Laing’s 


deductions on the spot, that although 
the official returns could not be ques- 
tioned, he had drawn erroneous con- 
clusions by mixing up mere breaches 
of police regulations, or of economical 
or conventional laws, with moral trans- 


gressions and crimes ; and which hap- 


pen, by their peculiar legislation, to be 
classed and punished equally, or simi- 
larly ; thus overrating his estimate of 
the amount of immorality in Sweden. 

Another species of offence ought to 
be taken into account as an item in the 
Scandinavian calendar, not included in 
the statistics of British crime. Blas- 
phemy is not only prosecuted by the 
Swedish government, but sometimes 


punished capitally. The crimes of 
Hadelse mod Gud, or contempt of God, 


mockery of the saints, or improper 


behaviour during public worship, are 
rarely heard of in our courts; or, if 
they dooccur, they are merely punished 
as breaches of the peace. But in 
Sweden they rank the highest in the 
rubric of the second class of crimes, 
and are visited with punishment in 
chains for various terms of years, as a 
crime against the church. Between 
1830 and 1836, not fewer than 242 
persons were condemned to chains in 
Sweden for this offence. A class of 
crimes, also, which is there visited with 
punishment, upon the principle of the 
atonement for the moral guilt of the 
offence, is that of assault or abuse of 
children, or parents, or guardians, or of 
a wife and husband, on each other, 
With us, the party is punished without 
reference to the moral guilt arising 
from the relationship, but as a member 
of society for an assault on another, 
In Sweden, the son striking the parent 
would be condemned to chains for 
life. 

Taking into account the difference 
both in the principle and the practical 
dispensation of the law in Sweden and 
in this country, the lower grade of 
crimes there, and the rigour with which 
they are punished, it will appear that 
the amount of depravity in Sweden is 
not so formidable as has been repre- 
sented. The number of convictions 
for the lighter offences in different 
countries, gives no exact measure of 
their comparative moral condition ; it 


gives but an approximation founded 
upon the only data which the nature 
of the inquiry affords. Applying this 
test to the criminal tables of Sweden, 
we shall arrive at a more favourable 


result than Mr, Laing has done, Of 


the heavier and more atrocious crimes, 
and it is on these chiefly that our esti- 
mate of a nation’s character for mora- 
lity should be founded, the amount 
indeed is marvellously small. Out ofa 
tural population in Sweden consisting 
of 2,735,000 og the following 
is the return of the more aggravated 
offences :— 
Number of Persons 

cases. concerned, 

1 case ofincendiarism . 1 

28 murder. . . 30 

10 child-murder . 1] 

d poisoning . . 8 

9 violent robbery 14 

13 bestiality . . 13 


65 77 
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The cases of a less heinous charac- 
ter are— 


1176 cases of theft. 
2080 — assault. 
7 — ~ perjury. 


3328 


The first remark which the above 
returns suggest, is the small proportion 
which the more aggravated cases bear 
to the lighter. More than two-thirds 
of all the crimes in Sweden consist in 
assaults or offences against the person 
—a species of transgression which 
implies a less degree of moral depravity 
than almost any other. Two causes 
may account for this. The Swedes 
are a brave and a hardy people, but 
they are of a ‘ang quick temper, 
which renders them impatient of in- 
sult, and apt to quarrel. A distin- 
guished living Swedish author ob- 
serves of his countrymen, that they 
cannot endure provocation ; and the 
truth of this remark is proved by the 
state of litigation. We learn from 
Forsell, that in 1830 the total processes 
in the kingdom, civil and criminal, 
were— 


83,157 in the country. 
12,460 in the towns. 


95,617 total. 


Of these no fewer than 28,11] were 
of so trivial a kind, that they were 
settled without going to trial at all. 
Another cause which tends to multiply 
these lighter offences, is the unfortu- 
nate addiction of the Swedes to ardent 
= This stimulant acting upon 
their naturally quick and quarrelsome 
temper, produces the results we have 
just seen. Inebriety, however, is rather 
the vice of the climate than of the 
Swedes, and is not more peculiar to 
them than to the Danes, Norwegians, 
and Russians. Mr, Laing, indeed, 


alludes to certain regulations of the 
government, which have a direct ten- 
dency to foster, if not to promote habits 
of intoxication. For example, the 
system of posting, which requires the 
peasantry to supply horses and carts 
for the use of travellers, obliges young 
men to lounge every day about the 
inns for a stated time, or until tra- 
vellers arrive; and in this way the 
temptations and opportunities for 
drinking are constantly kept before 
them. This is a bad system, and we 


are glad to find that government is 


adopting measures for its gradual abo- 
lition, by establishing steam-boats on 
the canals and lakes, and coaches on 
the roads, one of which runs between 
Gottenborg and Stockholm. 

It is Mr. Laing’s opinion, however, 
that the addiction of the Swedes, at 
least the lower classes, to inebriating 
liquors, has been exaggerated by other 
travellers ; and in this respect he be- 
lieves them to be “not worse than their 
neighbours.” This may be true so far 
as Mr. Laing’s personal observations 
went; but from his extreme partiality 
for the “lower classes,” we must take 
his statement cum grano salis ; for it is 
a melancholy fact, established by sta- 
tistical evidence, that drunkenness 
among the Swedish peasantry is carried 
to a great excess. Forsell, the very 
best authority on this point, remarks, 
that nothing has produced, not even 
their wars, so much mischief to the 
Swedish people, as their addiction to 
drunkenness. To it heascribes more than 
three-fourths of all the crime, want, 
and misery that prevail in the country. 
The consumption of spirits there, as 
compared with that in other countries, 
shows that Mr. Laing’s inference, even 
on his own reckoning, is not correct. 
The quantity consumed in England is 
estimated at 7} pints per head on the 
gross population ; in Ireland it is 1¢ 
gallons ; in Scotland—moral and reli- 
gious Scotland!—it is 2 gallons and 
7 pints ; but in Sweden, as Mr. Laing 
himself calculates, it is 8 gallons per 
head of the whole population ! 

The number of 1176 cases of theft 
is rather an appalling item in the cri- 
minal calendar of a country which has 
hitherto borne the appellation of 
Honest Sweden, and through which 
travellers have hitherto boasted that 
their portmanteaus might pass from 
Helsingborg to Tornea, without the 
risk of being plundered or stolen on 
the road. The proportion of illegiti- 
mate to legitimate births, is also an 
unfavourable indication of the state of 
Swedish morals, especially in the female 
part of the community, which Mr. 
Laing reckons to be more depraved 
there than in any other Christian 
country. In both of these departments 
of crime, we apprehend that the excess 
of demoralization ascribed to Sweden is 
more apparent than real. It certainly 
indicates no very remarkable quantity 
of honesty, that on an average of five 
years from 1830 to 1834, the number 
of cases of theft in Sweden was 2256 
for each year, or one for every 1178 
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persons of the whole population. But 
when we reflect that every petty 
offence ts taken cognizance of and 
megan and that probably a very 
arge proportion of the cases of theft 
were of a trivial kind, our surprise at 
the amount of Swedish dishonesty will 
somewhat abate. We have not at 
hand the means of comparing the 
relative amount of theft and illegitimate 
births in Sweden, with the statistics 
of these crimes in other countries ; but 
we are inclined to doubt whether in 
these respects the Swedes can be justly 
charged with any excess of depravity, 
at least beyond what prevails in many 
other countries. The outward modesty 
and propriety observable in the female 
population of Sweden, is certainly 
against Mr. Laing’s inference, “that 
every third person you meet with is 
the offspring of illicit intercourse.” He 
himself says, “in walking through the 
streets of Stockholm, I never see an 
immodest or even suspicious look or 
gesture among even the lowest class 
of people; for propriety of dress and 
demeanour, the town might be peopled 
with vestals.” 

It is, however, from the amount of 
the “higher” and more heinous de- 
scription of crimes, as we have said, 
that the estimate of a nation’s depra- 
vity ought properly to be taken. In 
this respect it will be found that Swe- 
den deserves the character of being 
one of the most moral countries in the 
world. In a population of 2,735,000 
we have only one case of incendiarism, 
twenty-eight of murder, ten of child 
murder, four of poisoning, and nine 
of violent robbery; in all of which 
fifty-two cases, =e sixty-four persons 
were concerned. How few countries 
can exhibit a lighter criminal calendar 
than this, in the more aggravated 
offences against life and property! 
In Scotland, with a population consi- 
derably less than Sweden, the number 
of murders, manslaughters, poisoning, 
and stabbing with intent to murder, 
was, for the year 1836, no fewer than 
fifty-four—being an excess of twelve 
above the total of similar offences 
among the rural population of Sweden. 
In England and Wales the same class 
of offences for the same period 
amounted to 392; and, taking the 
population at five times greater than 
than that of Sweden, the English 
murders, manslaughters, &c. ought to 
have been only about 200, instead of 
nearly double that amount. In this 
respect, therefore, the balance of 
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morality is greatly in favour of the 
Swedes. 

It would be an insult to our readers 
to institute a comparison with Ireland, 
in reference to this branch of criminal 
statistics. We have had too frequent 
occasions toanimadvert onthe wretched 
state of our country in this respect, to 
render any such contrast necessary, 
Reckoning the population of Ireland 
to be three times greater than that of 
Sweden, which is beyond the just 
computation, and therefore unfavour- 
able to the latter country, the total 
cases of Irish murder, manslaughter, 
shooting or poisoning with intent to 
murder, &c. for'a given year, ought to 
be about 130, that is, three times the 
amount of the same class of crimes in 
Sweden. But how stands the fact ? 
In 1836 the total cases of that descrip- 
tion in Ireland amounted to 812—that 
is, about seven-fold more than in Swe- 
den! The same year, out of the 
23,891 crimes committed in Ireland, 
620 were murder. In 1837 the Irish 
crimes had increased to 27,398, and of 
these 722 were murder. Last year 
the ratio was still greater: the single 
county of Tipperary alone gave a total 
of 157 murders and manslaughters, 
which is about four times the total 
amount of the same class of crimes in 
the whole of Sweden! It is needless 
to prosecute these comparisons farther. 
To assimilate the one country to the 
other in the amount or the atrocity of 
their vital crimes, would be a libel on 
the Swedish people. The Scandi- 
navian murderer does not stalk abroad 
at noon-day with impunity, as in Ire- 
land ; the domestic hearth is not 
drenched with the blood of its unsus- 
pecting owners ; nor does the ruthless 
assassin steep his hands alike in the 
life-blood of the peer and the peasant, 
in broad day, and without fear of de- 
tection. These are enormities which 
are never perpetrated in Sweden. The 
heads of her murdered subjects are 
not valued ut Sl. ; nor isthe exchequer 
burdened with the payment of £13,390 
annually for the discovery of mur- 
derers ; yet this sum was_ actually 
offered in the state gazette of Ireland 
within the last year, for the detection 
of this crime alone. 

Were we to take a survey of the sta- 
tistics of the Continent, we should find 
the contrast still to be in favour of 
Sweden. For example, Portugal, with 
its three millions and a-half of inhabi- 
tants, showed, in an account presented 
to the Cortes in the month of February 
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Jast, the following items in her criminal 
calendar :—Robberies, 3,967 ; quarrels 
and fights, 3,288 ; perjury, 47 ; poison- 
ing, 18 ; infanticide, 20 ; assassinations, 

76! 
he attempting to account for what 
he calls “ the diseased moral condition 
of Sweden,” Mr. Laing has assigned 
a variety of excuses, arising chiefly, he 
conceives, from a radical defect in the 
construction of society—such as the 
too great proportion and preponde- 
rance of the privileged classes, which, 
he supposes, lessens the weight of 
public opinion acting as a check upon 
private conduct. This may be the case 
to some extent ; but from what we have 
stated as to the kinds and classifica- 
tion of crimes, the reader will perhaps 
agree with us in thinking that much of 
this so-called diseased moral condition 
of the Swedish nation, lies in the supe- 
rior vigilance and vigour of their le- 
gislature, and in the extreme pains 
taken to collect statistical information 
even of the minutest sort. 

As for the little influence which edu- 
cation seems to have as a check upon 
crime, Sweden is in that respect not 
singular, nor worse than her neigh- 
bours. In every Protestant country 
the educated criminals are more nu- 
merous than the uneducated, which 
showsthat mere knowledge or learning— 
the grand panacea of Whig statesmen 
for curing popular depravity—does not 
eradicate or even abate the criminal 
a of human nature. That re- 
igion should have so little effect upon 
the moral condition of Sweden is to be 
regretted ; but Mr. Laing himself fur- 
nishes us with a solution of this 
problem, by informing us that the 
Swedish church has too much of Po- 
pery and too little of the Reformation 
in her constitution. He thinks it also 
a disadvantage to morals that there are 
no sects or schisms, no fanatical preach- 
ers in dissenting opposition, to keep the 
— mind in a ferment as in Great 

ritain! There is nothing but the 
established church ; and therefore he 
concludes that the faculties of the 
people must lie dormant, and their 
morality consist in a mere reverence 
for the external forms and decencies 
of public worship! 

One chapter Mr. Laing has devoted 
to the political condition of Sweden, 
or rather to the question—will the 
dynasty of Vasa or of Bernadotte 
finally prevail ? The question, doubt- 
less, is one of very great interest, not 
merely involving the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of legitimacy, but as it affects the 
permanency of the system of Euro- 
pean policy, as settled by the treaties 
of Vienna. The brief sketch of 
Swedish history, and the train of events 
which led to the accession of Berna- 
dotte, and the union of Norway with 
Sweden, as given by Mr. Laing, is more 
favourable to royalty and legitimacy 
than might have been expected from a 
writer of his political sentiments. His 
estimate of the character and merits of 
the present King of Sweden, is much too 
low. Itis undeniable that he has done 
much for the melioration of his king- 
doms ; and to his patriotic and personal 
exertions Scandinavia owes its political 
and civil regeneration. From the hour 
he set foot on its shore, he has never 
ceased to labour for the improvement, 
and to identify himself with the insti- 
tutions and feelings of his adopted 
country. In Norway he is extremely 
popular, though the Festina have taken 
offence at various acts of his govern- 
ment, as savouring too much of despot- 
ism and illiberality—such, for instance, 
as his prosecution of the press, his 
putting down mob violence by military 
force, &c, 

Mr. Laing is of opinion that the sta- 
bility of the new dynasty is not built 
ona very solid foundation. Its per- 
manency he considers to be opposed 
to the wishes and interests of two 
powerful European interests—“ the 
old legitimate dynasties who natu- 
turally look with aversion upon this 
sole remaining royal plant of the many 
which sprang up among them in the 
days of Buonaparte ;” and the Protes- 
tant spiritin Germany, “which sees with 
dissatisfaction the throne of the great 
Gustavus, the hero of the second Re- 
formation, filled by one whose military 
career, however brilliant, was in oppo- 
sition to the civil and religious liberties 
of the Continent.” We do not think 
there is much in either of these ob- 
stacles to excite the alarm of Carl 
Johan. He has experienced nothing 
from the old legitimate dynasties but 
the strictest friendship, and an honour- 
able fulfilment of treaties ; and as for 
the jealousies of Protestantism in Ger- 
many, it has more to dread from the 
encroachments of Popery—of which 
Prussia is a living example—than from 
the recollections or effects of Berna- 
dotte’s victories. The acquisition of 
Norway, too, Mr. Laing seems to be- 
lieve, is detrimental tothe new Swedish 
dynasty, and he gravely proposes that 
the kingdoms should be again sepa- 
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rated, and bestowed on two distinct 
sovereigns. In his concluding obser- 
vations he thus states and advocates his 
peculiar views :— 


« There being two distinct crowns and 
two distinct dynasties, all men see that 
an equitable and peaceful adjustment of 
claims which might disturb the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, is practicable without the 
infringement of any just right or prin- 
ciple—that it isa duty which the great 
adjusting powers in the Eurépean sys- 
tem owe to the European people—that 
the importance of the two crowns united 
is too little in modern times for conside- 
rations of political expediency to super- 
sede the ordinary rules of equity—and 
that the crown of Sweden is not too large 
a recompense to the descendants of the 
great Protestant hero, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, nor that of Norway too small to 
those of Marshal Bernadotte, from the 
benefits which mankind enjoy from their 
respective military achievements. 

« With the liberal interests alienated, 
the conservative or legitimate secretly 
hostile, the Protestants unfrieydly, the 
argument in equity adverse, and the poli- 
tical expediency insufficient to cover its 
defects, the Bernadotte dynasty can 
scarcely hope to hold both crowns. Un- 
less upon grounds of political expediency 
it has no plea for holding both. 

“« This false position of Sweden in the 
European system would cost England 
dear in the event of a war with Russia, 
Our government has a deep interest in it. 
From Cola, Candalax, and Archangel, 
and other ports in the White Sea, there 
are above 300 sail of Russian vessels 
which come round the North Cape every 
year, to fish and trade on the northern 
coast of Norway, of which the population 
is supplied with grain by this channel. 
By atreaty in August, 1828, between the 
courts of Petersburgh and Stockholm, 
the Russian vessels are exempt from all 
duties in the ports north of Tromsoe, in 
the 65th deg. of north latitude. In the 
event of a war between England and 
Russia these vessels and seamen would 
naturally betake themselves to the more 
profitable employment of capturing our 
merchant-ships. As privateers, fitted, 
armed, and piloted from the northern 
ports of Norway—having their shelter 
and haunts and markets for their cap- 
tures there, within afew hours’ sail of 
the track of our principal coasting 
trade—they would be able to inflict 
severe wounds on our commerce. It is 
almost the only point from which it is 
directly assailable by Russia. The half- 
independent state of Norway would, in 
case of war, be the main security of our 


commerce against the secret influence of 
Russia over the Swedish cabinet. Swe. 
den, with neutrality and independence in 
her mouth, could not, in consequenee of 
her double dynasty, be neutral and inde- 
pendent, 

“ Norway having no interests distinct 
from the British, and having in her pre- 
sent constitution some control over her 
executive, could in some degree check in 
her own tribunals or functionaries any 
secret or undue favour towards one of 
two belligerent powers; but this would 
be a feeble obstacle opposed to the advan. 
tage, in a war, of covering the Atlantic 
and North Sea with privateers under the 
Russian flag. 


“The policy of England, therefore, 
and of all the European powers, except- 
ing Russia, — to be equity—the 
placing each of these two royal dynasties 
upon the throne to which, upon every 
principle, legitimate or liberal, it has in. 
disputable right—the Vasa on the Swe- 
dish, the Bernadotte on the Norwegian; 
merely guaranteeing for the sake of hu- 
manity a perpetual state of peace between 
these two small nations. If Finland, 
with its Gibraltar, Sweaburg, and the 
archipelago of the Aland isles, was an 
European bulwark against the advance 
of Russia in this quarter, its easy conquest 
shows that its defenders were unequal to 
their post, and unfit to be entrusted 
with an European bulwark. The next 
position of defence in this quarter for 
European interests js on the other side of 
Sweden, on the Norwegian field. If 
it be an object of European policy to keep 
Russia from the coasts of the ocean, a 
stand must be made in Norway, and by 
defenders of a different morale from 
those who lost Finland—by the Norwe- 
gians themselves. Of the two nations, 
the Norwegian, although the least nu- 
merous, is the most powerful, from the 
perfect union of all in its social structure, 
having in it no division of classes with 
unequal or different interests to defend, 
no corrupt nobility distinct from the 
people they command, in feelings and ad- 
vantages, no puppet-show court establish- 
ment. to support; and from occupying 
the mountains and ravines, and being 
used to the fatigue, privation, and bodily 
exertion of the mountaineer life, to 
which the peasantry inhabiting the flat 
country are totally unequal. The Nor- 
wegians are also sincerely attached to the 
dynasty of Bernadotte, because it alone 
is identified with that to which they are 
still more attached—their constitutional 
and national independence. They have 
not, like the Swedish people, the recol- 
lections of national glory, raised by a 
native race of monarchs, in a course of 
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the most splendid military achievements 
that modern history records; nor the 
misgivings or prejudices which the change 
from such a dynasty, unaccompanied by 
any material change in the condition of 
the people or system of government, may 
naturally excite in Sweden. The abidi- 
cation of the old Danish dynasty, and 
the total change in the condition of the 
people, and the system of their govern- 
ment, by the adoption of the new dynasty, 
make the position of the latter in Nor- 
way very different from its position in the 
other kingdom. The independence of 
Norway and of her means of defence, 
and their total separation from Swedish 
interests, objects, or intrigues, appear in 
this view the true policy of the European 
powers.” 


The absurdity of these speculative 
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changes is just as manifest as the ad- 
vantages which have accrued from the 
present system. The comparatively 
flourishing state of Scandinavian com- 
merce, the reduction of national debt, 
the increase of revenue, the improve- 
ments in agriculture and manufactures, 
all prove how beneficial the union has 
been to both kingdoms. Domestic 
peace and prosperity have brought a 
recompense for mutual losses, and 
healed the wounds inflicted by a series 
of foreign wars ; and it says much for 
the government of Bernadotte, that 
after a repose of a quarter of a century, 
the firmament of the north is yet 
unclouded, and gives few indications 
of those unhappy commotions which 
have marked the recent course of events 
in other parts of Europe. 


THE DATURA FASTUOSA.—A BOTANICAL TALE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF E. T. W. HOFFMANN. 


Tuk following tale is from the pen of one of the most remarkable writers in 


what has been termed the Fantastic School of German Fiction. 


Although 


the story itself possesses a considerable share of wild interest, we submit it to 
our peat, less for its merits as a composition, than as a specimen of the pecu- 
liar style and manner of its eccentric but gifted author. 

The Datura Fastuosa combines most of Hoffmann’s peculiarities—the sim- 


plicity of his “ Martin the Cooper, 


with the dark, mysterious wildness of the 


“ Devil's Elixir,”—the grotesque conceptions of the “ Sandman,” with the shrewd 
deliteations of character which distinguish his “ Der Majorat ;” and, although 
each of these individual qualities may be more strikingly developed in the 
separate tales to which we have alluded, yet the character of the writer will be 
best seen from the grouping of all in a single story. There are few, we should 
think, who will not join in the regret of Sir W. Scott, that Hoffmann’s “taste 
and temperament directed him too strongly to the grotesque and fantastic— 
carried him too far ‘ extra flammantia menia mundi; too much beyond the circle, 
not only of probability, but even of possibility, to admit of his composing much 
in the better style which he might easily have attained.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue young student, Eugenius, was 
standing in the conservatory of his late 
master, Professor Ignatius Helms, ad- 
miring the crimson* flowers of the 
amaryllis regina, which had opened 
that morning into full blow. 

It was the first mild day of Febru- 
ary—the sky was of the Sanpent blue, 
and without a cloud, and the sun shone 
cheeringly through the high windows. 
The later flowers which still were 
sleeping, as it were, in their cradles of 
grees, appeared, under the influence of 

is beams, to be stirring in their 
dreams, and moving their leafy cover- 


lets; while the earlier jessamine and 
mignionette, China-rose, snow-drop, 
and violet had awakened into full life 
and bloom, and filled the house with 
the most delicious perfume. Here and 
there a bird, more courageous than his 
mates, was pecking at the glass, as if 
wooing into the outer world the sweet, 
soft spring which seemed shut up 
within, 

“ Poor Helms,” exclaimed Eugenius, 
mournfully—* Poor old Helms! all 
this magnificence, all this pride thou 
seest no more! Thy eyes are closed 
for ever—thou sleepest in the cold, 


* The author appears to have confounded the Amaryllis Regina with the 
Amaryllis Formosissima, the flowers of which are crimson. 
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dark earth! But no, I will not believe 
it—I know thou art still in the midst 
of these thy loved children, whom thou 
wert wont to tend with paternal fond- 
ness, even of those over whose prema- 
ture decay thou hadst mourned !” 

The soliloquy was broken off by the 
entrance of little Margaret, who, with 
her watering-pot in her hand, com- 
menced bustling and rattling about 
among the plants. 

“ Margaret ! Margaret! what are you 
doing ?” cried Eugenius, impatiently. 
“I really believe you make it a point 
to water the flowers over and over 
again, for the mere purpose of destroy- 
ing what I have taken so much pains 
with !” 

Poor Margaret was near letting the 
watering-pot fall in her confusion. 

“Ah, dear Master Eugenius,” said 
she, with tears in her eyes, “do not 
bl&me me—be not displeased with me. 
You know I am a simple, foolish crea- 
ture ; and when I see the poor shrubs 
and plants shut up here from the rain 
and the dew, they seem to look at me 
with such an imploring look, that I 
have not the heart to refuse them the 
food and drink P 

“Say rather the sickening sweet- 
meats which poison and destroy them,” 
interrupted the student ; “ but I know 
you mean kindly to the plants. How- 
ever, you want skill to direct your 
good intentions ; and, notwithstanding 
my instructions, you take no pains to 
acquire a science which is so becom- 
ing, nay, so indispensable to a lady— 
since, without it, she does not know in 
what class or order to place even the 
rose which she wears as an ornament. 
Can you tell me, for example,” con- 
tinued he, “ what is the plant in yonder 
pot, just upon the point of flowering ¢” 

“Oh yes,” said the girl, brightening 
up again, “that is my favourite snow- 
drop.” 

“See now,” returned Eugenius ; 

“you know not the name even of your 
own favourite! That is the Galanthus 
Nivalis.” 
- “ Galanthus Nivalis!” repeated Mar- 
garet, timidly. “Ah, dear Master 
Eugenius, thut is to be sure a very fine 
name; but I cannot bring myself to 
think that it is my own sweet snow- 
drop. When I was a little girl F 

“And are you not so still ?” inter- 
rupted her companion. 

The girl coloured to the eyes. 

“TI believe,” stammered she, “ after 
fourteen one is not called a child any 
longer.” 
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“ Well,” said Eugenius, with an arch 
smile, “it is not very long since your 
large, new doll r 

She turned away hastily, and in a 
moment was at the other end of the 
conservatory, her face buried among 
the plants which were ranged upon the 
floor. 

“ Nay, be not displeased, Margaret,” 
pursued Evgenius. “ Ever continue 
the same good, innocent, dear child, 
which our kind old professor rescued 
from her heartless relatives ; and who, 
ever since, has been to him and his 
kind-hearted lady in the light of a be- 
loved daughter. But you were going 
to tell me something.” 

“Oh, it was a foolish idea that oc- 
curred to me,” said she ; “ but as you 
wish, I will tell you. When you 
called the snow-drop by that fine name, 
I could not help thinking of Miss Rose, 
You know, Master Eugenius, we were 
once but one heart and one soul, and 
while children were inseparable play- 
mates. But one day, about a year 
since, Rose on a sudden became quite 
serious and quite strange in her whole 
manner towards me ; telling me that 
for the future I should not call her 
‘Rose,’ but ‘ Miss Rosalinda.’ I have 
done so; but ever since she has been 
becoming more and more strange to 
me ; from that hour I had lost my own 
dear Rose. I was thinking it would 
be so with my flowers also, if I ‘were on 
a sudden to call them by these high- 
sounding but strange names.” 

“Well, there is something singular 
enough in that notion,” muttered Euge- 
nius. “I can easily perceive your 
meaning, though I do not so well 
understand your words. However, 
this does not affect the noble science 
of botany in the least; and, although 
your friend Rose had never become 
Miss Rosalinda, it does not follow that 
you should disregard the names by 
which your favourites are known in 
the polite world. I trust, therefore, 
that you will avail yourself of my in- 
structions. But, for the present, my 
dear, good girl, look to these hyacinths. 
Push the Gloria Solis and the Og Roi 
de Buzan more into the sun. I fear 
the Perruque quarrée will never do much 
good. The Evmilius Count Biihren, 
which bloomed so splendidly in De- 
cember, has now, I see, gone to its 
rest ; but the Pastor Fido is in beauti- 
ful blow. You may water the Hugo 
Grotius freely: it must now bear a 
little forcing.” 

While Margaret, whose blushes were 
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renewed when Eugenius called her 
“his dear, good girl,” commenced, all 
animation and pleasure, to pursue his 
directions, Dame Helms, the late pro- 
fessor’s widow, entered the conserva- 
tory. The student pointed out the 
fine blow of spring flowers. He 
praised particularly the Amaryllis Re- 
gina, which his good old master had 
rized even more than the formosissima, 
and of which he took particular care, 
in memory of his kind master and dear 
friend. 

“ You havea kind, affectionate heart, 
Eugenius,” said the lady with emotion. 
“There was not one of his numerous 
pupils for whom my lamented husband 
felt the same paternal affection which 
he felt for you—in none had he found 
the same kindred spirit and congenial 
taste. ‘Young Eugenius,’ would he 
often say, ‘is a true-hearted, virtuous 
youth, and the plants love him, and 
thrive under his hand.’ You will recol- 
lect he always called his flowers ‘ God’s 
children ;’ and used to say that a way- 
ward, vicious, reckless disposition, was 
the ‘enemy’ that scatters the seeds of 
those wild and poisonous weeds in 
whose breath ‘God’s children’ perish.” 

The tears stood in the young en- 
thusiast’s eyes. 

“ Yes, dear and honoured lady,” said 


he, “I will ever be true to this pious 


affection for the memory of my pre- 
ceptor and father. While I breathe, 
this fair temple which he loved shall 
bloom as of old. L intend, with your 
permission, to occupy this little room 
beside the conservatory ; in order that, 
like him, I may have all more imme- 
diately under my own eye.” 

“ Alas!” replied the widow, “I fear 
there must soon be an end of this rare 
and splendid collection. It is true I 
am not without skill in the science of 
my dear husband. But, heaven help 
me! how could a lone woman at my 
_ keepallin order, however anxious, 
ike an active and vigorous man? And 
since it is necessary that you and I, 
dear Eugenius, should separate” 

“What do you say ?” asked Euge- 
nius, in a tone of alarm. “ But I sup- 
pose—I know—you wish merely to 
frighten me.” 

Dame Helms complained that she 
felt chilly ; and desired Margaret to 
go into the house for her shawl. When 
they were alone she continued, in a 
still more serious tone— 

“It is happy for you, dear Eugenius, 
that you are too guileless, too ignorant 
of the world, and too generous, to 

Vou. XII. 
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comprehend fully all that I am com- 
pelled to say to you. I am now close 
upon my sixtieth year: you are scarce 
four-and-twenty, and I might easily be 
your grandmother. One should sup- 
pose, therefore, that this might place 
our living together beyond the reach 
of calumny. But, alas! its poisonous 
tongue spares no one—not even the 
aged matron of the most spotless life ; 
and, ridiculous as it may appear, there 
would not be wanting wretches who 
would make your residence under my 
roof the subject of their malicious rail- 
lery. On you this would fall even 
more than on myself: and, therefore, 
for the sake of both, it is expedient 
that we separate. But fear not, my 
dear boy, I shall ever, notwithstanding, 
look upon you as my son—even had 
it not been the dying charge of my 
husband, you and Margaret should 
ever be to me in the light of chil- 
dren.” 

The student remained for a time 
silent and motionless. The truth was, 
he could not perceive the inconvenience 
of his continuing to reside under the 
same roof, nor how that circumstance 
could furnish material for scandal. 
But, then, the express determination 
of the lady that he should leave the 
home in which all his pursuits and all 
his pleasures were centred—the thought 
that he must take leave of all his 
favourites, which he had tended so 
long with a parent’s care—this came 
like a death-blow upon him. 

He was one of those simple-minded 
men, who have no desires beyond their 
own little circle, in which they move 
free and contented. To them the cul- 
tivation of that art or science, to which 
they have devoted their whole souls, 
is the brightest, and, indeed, the only, 
object of their existence—an oasis in 
what they deem the dreary and joyless 
desert of ordinary life, for them beset 
with innumerable perils. Mere chil- 
dren in the ordinary intercourse of life 
—awkward and unhappy in their man- 
ners—wrapt up in that stiff dress of 
pedantry inseparable from scientific 
pursuits—one might deem them desti- 
tute of heart and of feeling ; and many 
a bitter jeer are they doomed to meet 
from little minds, with them secure of 
an easy victory. And yet within the 
secret soul of such men the sacred fire 
of loftiest genius not unfrequently burns. 
Strangers to the varied and bustling 
occupations of the external world, the 
pursuit to which they have devoted 
their affections and their truth is the 

3c 
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link which binds them to the throne of 
the Eternal—their innocent and unob- 
trusive life is one unbroken adoration 
in that eternal temple which is withia 
our hearts! Such was Eugenius. 

When he had recovered sufficiently 
from his consternation to collect his 
words, he declared, with a degree of 
warmth in him quite unusual, that, “ if 
he were compelled to go, he must, from 
that moment, look upon his career in 
life as at an end: for never, if he were 
banished from the home of his heart, 
could he hope for peace or content- 
ment upon earth.” He besought her, 
in the most affecting terms, “not to 
banish one who she had adopted as 
her son, into a dreary desert, without 
comfort and without hope—for such, 
to him, were all other places upon 
earth.” 

The lady appeared violently agitated, 
as if struggling to work herself to some 
painful resolution. 

« Eugenius,” said she, at length, with 
a strong effort, “there is one means 
by which you may continue to live 
here as before—become my husband. 
I know you too well,” she continued, 
as he looked up in silent amazement, 
“TI know you too well to suppose that 
you will misunderstand my motives ; 
and, therefore, I do not hesitate to tell 
you, that this proposal is not a thonght 
of the moment, but the fruit of serious 
consideration. You are, and probably 
will continue during life, unskilled in 
the ways of the world. You require, 
even in its most limited sphere, some 
one to take in your stead the burden of 
providing for your slightest wants, in 
order that you may be at liberty to 
devote your entire energies to the 
pursuit of science. Now who can 
discharge this office so well as a tender 
and affectionate nféther ? and this will 


I continue in the most strict sense of 


the word, though the world may call 
me your wife. 1 know that you have 
never bestowed a thought upon mar- 
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riage. But the same feeling may still 
continue. For the benediction of the 
priest shall not alter in any degree our 
mutual relations ; if it be not to con. 
secrate me, yet more solemnly, as a 
mother to you; and to render in you 
the relation of son yet more sacred 
and tender.” 

At this moment Margaret returned 
with the shawl. 

“1 do not ask a hasty decision,” 
concluded the matron. “ Do not de. 
cide till you have considered the matter 
fully. You recollect the old advice; 
not to determine upon any question 
without having slept upon it.” 

With these words she left the con. 
servatory, taking Margaret along with 
her. It was perfectly true that Euge. 
nius had never bestowed a thought 
upon the subject of marriage. It was 
not in any way connected with his 
all-absorbing study ; and, therefore, had 
never once occurred to his imagina- 
tion, The proposal, consequently, at 
first took him by surprise, because it 
brought before his mind an idea of 
life which to him was perfectly new, 
But, when he setae upon it, he 
became perfectly reconciled; feeling 
that nothing could be better, or more 
conducive to his happiness, than that 
the church should bless a union, which 
to him would secure an affectionate 
mother and all the sacred rights of a 
son. He would gladly have declared 
his determination at once: but, as a 
time had been fixed for deliberation, 
he was compelled to suppress his 
feelings for a white; though the ex. 
pression of quiet happiness which his 
features wore might easily have be 
trayed them, 

On the following evening the matron 
of sixty became the affianced bride of 
young Master Eugenius, whose name 
was still upon the list of students in 
the university. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Eugenius was engaged in trimming 
some of his plants, when Severus, the 
only friend of his few leisure hours, 
walked into the conservatory. When 
he saw Eugenius buried in his work, 
he stood for a moment as if rooted to 
the spot, and at last burst into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter. 

And, in truth, a person of less keen 
perception of the ridiculous than the 


merry, light-hearted Severus, might 
have been tempted to do the same. 
The old lady, in the fulness of her 
affection, had opened the late pro- 
fessor’s wardrobe for our young friend, 
and expressed a wish that, although its 
fashions might appear too old to admit 
of its being used in public, he might, 
at least, wear the professor's morning- 
gown, while engaged in his studies. 
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Accordingly, there stood Engenius, 
arrayed in a capacious silk dressing- 
gown, embroidered with all sorts of 
flowers, and a high cap of similar ma- 
terial—its border all wrought and 
studded with a magnificent Lilium 
bulbiferum. With his boyish face peer- 
jing out under this comical head-dress, 
he looked like some enchanted prince 
in a fiiry tale, 

“ God preserve and defend us,” said 
Severus, when he was able at length 
to speak for laughter; “I thoucht I 
had walked in upon a ghost, and that 
the good professor had risen from the 
grave, to wander about among his 
plants, in the shape of some foreign 
shrub, covered with all kinds of extra- 
ordinary flowers, Whut, in heaven's 
naine, means this masquerade ¢” 

Eugenius assured him that “he saw 
nothing of masquerade in the dress, 
Dame Helms had given him permis- 
sion, in their present relations. to wear 
the professor's morning-gown while 
engaged in his studies. He found 
them very comfortable, and the mate- 
rials were extremely valuable. The 
several flowers,” he continued, “ure 
represented exactly afier nature ; and 
among the collection are some rare 
night-caps, which contain a complete 
Herbarium vivum. These I mean to 


reserve for very particular occasions ; 
but even this which I um wearing to- 


day is exceedingly curious. You may 
see that my late master has written, 
with his own hand, under the several 
toots and flowers, their proper botanical 
names; so that, in fact to a studious 
youth it might serve all the purposes 
of a botanical garden.” 

Severus took the cap, and actually 
did find in a small, but very neat hand 
an immense variety of names, as Lilium 
bulbiferum, Piteairnia angustifolia, Cyno- 
glossum omphaloides, Gloxinia maculata, 
&e. He was on the point of bursting 
out a second time into a laugh, but 
suddenly checking himself, he looked 
earnestly at the student. 

“ Eugenius,” suid he, after a pause, 
“can it be possible? can it be true ? 
But no, it can be but a ridiculous re- 
port to raise a laugh at Dame Helms 
and yourself. Tam aure you will laugh 
heartily when you hear that it is re- 
ported you are going to be married !” 

Poor Eugenius could not but be a 
little mortitied at his friend’s tone ; 
and he could not raise his eyes from 
the ground, while he assured him that 
the report was perfectly true. 

“Thank heaven, then!” exclaimed 
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Severus warmly, “I am come in time 
to rescue you from the brink of the 
frightful precipice on which you are 
standing. O Euyenius, what wretched 
infatuation has possessed you, that, in 
the very bloom of life, you are going 
to sell yourself for a paltry sum of 
money ¢” 

Of a temper naturally impetuous, 
he allowed himself to be carried away 
by his feelings, growing more and more 
warm, until at length he poured out 
imprecations against the widow and his 
misguided friend. At length Euge- 
nius, whom this very violence had 
restored to his self-possession, suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on him to be 
silent und listen to his explanation. 
In a few calm and collected sentences 
he explained the whole matter from 
beginning to end; and concluded by 
asking, “whether he could doubt that 
the step was, of all others, best caleu- 
lated to secure his happiness ¢” 

“ Alas! my poor triend,” said Sevee 
rus, mournfully, “in what a maze of 
misconceptions have you entangled 
yourself! And yet,” continued he, 
“there is still hope. Perhaps I may 
yet succeed in extricating you, and 
restoring you to freedom and to peace. 
You must leave this fatal place.” 

“ Never!” cried Eugenius, becoming 
excited in his turn, “ My resolution 
is fixed. Your worldly mind will not 
permit you to understand the relation 
in which [ am placed; nor to appre- 
ciate the tender solicitude with which 
my more than mother will guide through 
lite a son who feels himself that he is 
but a child in its ways.” 

“Hear me.” returned his friend. 
“You have called yourself a child ; 
and in a certain seuse it is perfectly 
true. My greater experience, then, in- 
dependently of my greater age, should 
give weight to my opinion. Do not 
imagine it any hasty condemnation of 
your conduct, if | tell you that, from 
your situation, it is impossible for you 
to judge dispassionately. Think not 
I mean to iusinuate any thing against 
the geod intentions of the lady. I 
know that she means well to you— 
that she imagines she is consulting 
your happiness, It is you, my dear 
Eugenius, who have been deceived. 
Women, with all their powers of per- 
ception, cannot understand the feelings 
of others. What they feel sensibly 
themselves is to them the standard of 
all feeling—their own temperament is 
the medium through which they view 
the dispositions of others. If I can 
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pee from my long experience of 
er character, I would say that she 
never was susceptible of any strong 
passion ; and that it is owing to this 
phlegmatic, passionless temperament, 
time has made so little impression on 
her features. We both know that the 
professor was phlegm itself personified ; 
and, in these good old times, a marriage 
was considered the model of conjugal 
happiness, when the husband never 
found fault with the good dame’s house- 
keeping; and the wife, on her part, 
never dusted the study at an unsea- 
sonable time. The simple-minded old 
lady imagines that with you the matri- 
monial duet may still run on in the 
same never-ending andante; for she 
gives you credit for a sufficient share 
of phlegm not to burst into any un- 
seasoriable allegro. Provided one 
quietly in the professional morning- 
gown, it matters little who wears it— 
the old professor Helms or the young 
student Eugenius. Oh, yes,” continued 
he, perceiving his advantage, “ I doubt 
not she will take every care of you; 
and I bespeak before-hand many an 
invitation to the most delicious coffee 
that ever gudewife prepared. I am 
sure, too, she will always be glad to see 
me join you in a pipe of the richest 
Havannah, filled with her own hand, 
and lighted with a match-paper made 
from the good old professor's ‘collec- 
tanea.” But—let me ask—if in the 
midst of this repose—which, I must 
confess, to me appears at best dreary 
and comfortless—if this calm be sud- 
denly broken by any of the storms of 
life” 

“You mean,” asked Eugenius, “if 
sickness or misfortune should be- 
fall” 

“I mean,” continued Severus, “if 
a pair of bright eyes look in through 
this transparent window—their burning 
glance melting in a moment the flimsy 
veil which covered your heart” 

“I do not comprehend you,” said his 
companion. 

“ And I warn you,” pursued Severus, 
without noticing the interruption—* [ 
warn you, that against these glances 
your professional morning-gown will be 
no protection. It will fall into shreds 
in a moment, even though it were of 
asbestos! And, even abstracting from 
the sad consequences in such a case, 
the worst of all curses attends upon a 
union so preposterous—a curse which 
will wither and destroy all that is fair 
and happy in life—the curse of Ridi- 
cule !” 


Simple and unskilled in the ways of 
the world, poor Eugenius could not 
fully comprehend his friend’s meaning, 
He was on the point of putting some 
further questions, when he was inter. 
rupted by the entrance of the lady 
herself. 

Severus at first was half tempted to 
express his not very amicable feelings, 
But he was corpletely disarmed by 
the quiet, matronly dignity of her 
manner, and the unaffected kindness 
with which she welcomed him as the 
friend of her Eugenius. Fora moment 
he felt as if there were in life characters 
and relations which the world does not 
appreciate, or even comprehend, 

eader! hast thou ever studied one 
of Albrecht Diirer’s matrons? Dame 
Helms might have sat for the fairest 
of his portraits—all that sweet but 
dignified softness of feature—all the 
womanly tenderness of expression—an 
impersonation of truth and virtue it. 
self ! 

Severus swallowed down the bitter 
word which had been rising to his lips; 
and, although he could not help smiling 
to find his prediction so soon verified, 
he did not decline her invitation to 
join Eugenius in his pipe and cup of 
coffee. He thanked his stars, how- 
ever, when he was fairly clear of the 
house; for her unaffected kindness, 
and the inexplicable charms of female 
purity and worth, were, he found, 
silently undermining the settled con- 
viction of his judgment ; and he could 
not but feel a secret annoyance in the 
thought of a possibility of happiness 
for his friend in a union so prepos- 
terous. 

Severus was right. In a few days 
his friend had an opportunity of ex- 
periencing one of the consequences 
which he had predicted—the fatal 
curse of ridicule. The news of the ex- 
traordinary match soon spread abroad ; 
and, as might be expected, on the 
following morning, when he went to 
attend lecture in his college, there was 
many a laughing face ready to receive 
him. At the end of lecture the poor 
bridegroom found a double row of the 
students drawn up to let him pass; 
and as he walked along, full of con- 
fusion, congratulations poured in from 
all sides, “ Give you joy, sir bride- 
groom !” “ Hail to the sweet charming 
bride !” &c. 

The young man’s pulse beat quickly 
—his blood boiled with suppressed 
indignation ; and when at last one, 
bolder or more vulgar than the rest, 
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coupled her name with an opprobrious 
epithet, he could contain himself no 
longer—it seemed as if the furies had 
awakened in his breast ; and with one 
giant blow upon the face, he hurled 
the offender backwards upon the pave- 
ment. He was on his feet in a mo- 
ment ; and, joined by a number of his 
associates, clubs were raised in all 
directions. But the Senior of the 
Landsmannschaft, of which they were 
both members, sprang between them. 

“Hold!” shouted he. “Are ye 
street brawlers, that ye cudgel one 
another in the open market? What 
concern of yours is it, that Eugenius 
chooses to marry, or whom he selects 
for his bride? Marcellus has insulted 
her in the presence of us all: and so 
grossly, that he could not avoid re- 
turning it upon the spot. Marcellus 
knows his course; but, if any other 
move a hand, his quarrel is with 
me.” 

He took Eugenius by the arm, and 
walked towards home with him. 

“You are a brave youth,” said he, 
“and you could not act otherwise. But 
ou live such a quiet, retired life, that 
i fear you can be but a sorry hand at 
the rapier ; and, although you are not 
without courage, you cannot have had 
practice. Now, that braggart Mar- 


cellus is one of our most expert swords- 
men, who may bring you down at the 


third pass. But fear not. I will take 
your place, and fight your quarrel.” 

He left Eugenius without awaiting 
his reply. 

“You see,” said Severus, “how my 
predictions begin to be verified.” 

“Oh! silence for mercy’s sake,” re- 
plied the bewildered Eugenius ; “ my 
blood is boiling within me—I know 
myself no longer—my whole soul is 
torn asunder. Merciful God! what 
evil demon lighted up that fearful blaze 
of passion within my breast? OO, 
Severus, had I a weapon in my hand 
at the moment, I should have struck 
him dead upon the spot! But alas! 
who could have dreamed of such an 
insult !” 

“ O, my friend,” replied Severus, “ it 
is now that the bitter experience is 
beginning !” 

“Away,” said the afflicted youth, 
“away with your boasted worldly wis- 
dom! I know—I feel that there are 
hurricanes which sweep down in a 
moment the fruit of years of toil! O, 
I feel as if all my fairest flowers lay 
crushed at my feet!” 

At this moment a student came up 
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with a challenge from Marcellus to 
meet him upon the following morning. 
Eugenius promised to meet him at the 
appointed time and place. 

“You meet him!” said Severus, in 
astonishment. “ You who have never 
had a rapier in your hand |” 

Eugenius replied that no considera- 
tion could deter him from seeing his 
quarrel ‘to an end; and that courage 
and resolution would supply the place 
of skill; and, although Severus as- 
sured him that even the most deter- 
mined resolution was not a match for 
skill in an affair with the sword, he still 
adhered to his resolve ; adding, that 
perhaps he possessed more dexterity 
than might be imagined. 

“ The Senior was right,” exclaimed 
Severus, clasping him in his arms. 
“ You are a truly brave man. But you 
shall not be sacrificed. I will be your 
second, and will protect you to the 
best of my power.” 

Eugenius was deadly pale when he 
came to the place of meeting. But 
there was a steady, though suppressed 
fire in his eye ; and his whole bearing 
bespoke firmness and calm determina- 
tion. What was the surprise of Seve- 
rus, and still more of the Senior, to 
find that he was a most skilful swords- 
man, over whom, at the first onset, his 
adversary could not gain the slightest 
advantage! At the second pass, by a 
dexterous counter-lunge, he struck 
Marcellus in the chest, and brought 
him to the ground insensible. 

They cried to him to fly at once ; 
but he refused to leave the spot ; and 
it was not till Marcellus revived, and 
the surgeon declared that there was 
hope of his recovery, that his second 
could prevail upon him to withdraw. 

“Is this a dream?” asked Severus. 
“Methinks when I look on you, it 
must be. Instead of the peaceful, re- 
tiring Eugenius, I see a powerful man, 
who can thrust and parry like a prize- 
fighter, and is as ready with his steel 
as the wildest Bursch of them all !” 

“Would to heaven,” sorrowfully re- 
plied his friend, “would to heaven it 
were but a dream !” 

“Oh then, my friend,” said he, “re- 
linquish your fatal resolution. I have 
warned you of the ridicule which you 
must encounter—much more still awaits 
you. Twenty such difficulties will you 
find yourself involved in ; and the more 
incontestable your courage, the more 
unsparing will be the tongue of scan- 
dal.” 

Eugenius begged him not to press 
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further a matter on which his resolu- 
tion was fixed. In answer to his won- 
dering inquiries, he told him that his 
skill in fencing was owing to the in- 
structions of old Helms, who was a 
genuine student of the good old school, 
and, of course, deeply versed in all the 
mysteries of the “comment."* Every 
day, for the sake of exercise, they had 
been in the habit of fencing for an 
hour ; and hence, without ever visiting 
the fizhting-ground, he had acquired 
sufficient dexterity. 

It was a surprise, but at the same 
time an unspeakable relief to him, to 
find, on his return home, that Dame 
Helms was out, and not expected to 
return till evening. He sate down in 
the study, und, strange as it may ap- 
pear, in a short time had almost for- 
gotten, over a new botanical work, the 
stormy occurrences of tue morning, 

It was almost dark before she re- 
turned. Eugenius arose, and was going 
forward, as usual, to salute her, when, 
on a sudden, perceiving that she was 
in her full dress, which she only wore 
on occasions of the greatest solemnity, 
he recollected all that had passed since 
their last meeting, and stood still in 
the utmost embarrassment. 

“TI have heard all,” suid she, in a 
tone which, by its stutied calmness, 
betreyed how much she felt. “I have 
heard all, dear Eugenius, and, in truth, 
I cannot blame you for the part you 
have taken. My poor Helms, as I 
learned ten years after the occurreuce, 
was once obliged to fight on my ac- 
count ; and he was a peaceable, godly 
youth, who sought no man’s blood— 

ut [ was then a blooming maiden of 
eizhteen. People said that 1 was fair, 
and that it was my husband's fortune 
in obtaining my hand which drew envy 
upon him ; but you have fought on ac- 
count of an aged matron—on account 
of a connection which the giddy world 
cannot understand, and at which the 
ungodly will scoff without mercy. 
No, no—it cannot—it must not be. 
Dear Eugenius, I return your plighted 
troth : we must part——" 

“ Never!” cried the warm-hearted 
youth, throwing himself at her feet, 
and pressing her hand to his lips. 
“Never! Is it not right that I should 
shed my blood for my mother—my 
more than mother?” He entreated, 
in the most passionate terms, that, as 
she had promised, she would permit 


the blessing of the church to consecrate 
that holiest of all relations between 
them. But again, recollecting himself, 
he exclaimed—* Alas! fool that I am! 
are not all my hopes—all my happiness 
blasted for ever? Perhaps at thig 
moment Marcellus is dead—at the 
next, perhaps I shall be dragged to 
prison !” 

“Fear not, my dear, good son,” re. 
plied she, recovering her habitual tran. 
quillity of manner; “he is out of all 
danger. Fortunately the wound reached 
no vital part. I have seen the rector, 
who, after examining the Senior of 
your Landsmannschalt, your own se. 
cond, and several students who were 
present at the affair, has declared, that 
it was not one of those ordinary brawls 
which the law visits so. He admits, 
that, in the circumstances, neither 
party could well have avoided it. He 
has not as yet received any official in- 
formation ; and is determined to dis. 
pose quietly of any which may be 
tendered.” 

it would be idle to attempt any de. 
scription of his feelings ut this unex. 
pected and unhoped-tor intelligence, 
He shouted and leaped for joy ; and, in 
the end, resumed his entreaties with 
more warinth than ever; so that, over. 
come by his simple earnestness, she 
consented that the marriage should be 
sulemnised upon a very early day, 

The annoyance did not terminate 
with the first quarrel, in which Euge- 
nius had detended himself so success. 
fully. As the wedding-day approached, 
a fresh attempt was made; but his 
late antagonist now became his warmest 
friend, generously declaring, that he 
would look upon any insult to Euge- 
nius us offered to himself. This threat 
had the effect of suppressing the unr- 
worthy spirit; and the ceremony passed 
over without any of the unpleasant 
consequences which Severus had pre- 
dicted. 


* What can be the matter with our 
dear Margaret?” said Dame Helms, 
when the two friends of the late pro- 
fessor, who had been present at the 
ceremony, had withdrawn. “ Her eyes 
are red with weeping, and she is the 
very picture of distress. Can the dear 
child imagine, that we will now be less 
attached to her than before? Never 
—never!” said she, clusping her fondly 
in her arms; “never shall my sweet 


* The “comment” is the general code, to which, particularly in affairs of honour, 


all the  Landsmannschaften” are subject. 
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girl cease to be my child—my beloved 
daughter !” 

« Yes, she is and ever shall be our 
dear child,” said Eugenius. “And 
remember, Margaret, we must now 
Jabour, more than ever, at our lessons 
in botany.” 

He drew her towards him, as he 
spoke; and, for the first time in his 
life, imprinted a kiss upon her lips. 
The poor girl fainted away in his 
aris. . 

« What is the matter, my dear child ?” 
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said he, in consternation. “ Ah, she is 
a little sensitive plant, fainting away if 
one but touch her.” 

“ Alas! I fear she is seriously ill,” 
said the old lady, herself alarmed. 
“The damp and cold of the church 
have been too much for her.” 

But in a few minutes she opened 
her eyes, with a convulsive sigh. “She 
had felt,” she said, “a sudden pain, 
which shot through her heart, she 
knew not how. But it was now quite 
gone.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Precisely as the clock struck five 
every morning, Eugenius, rousing him- 
self from his happy dreams of splendid 
plants and rare exotics, put on his 

rofessorial morning-gown, aud betook 
Fimselt' to his botanical pursuits, till a 
soft-toned bell gave notice that it was 
precisely seven ; that his mother, as 
we must still continue to call her, had 
completed her toilet, and had coftee 
ready in her room. ‘hither he re- 
paired ; and, after kissing hands, like 
a dutiful son, took his pipe, which lay 
ready filled on the table, and lighted 
it with the match which Margaret had 
regularly prepared for him. After an 
hour spent in conversation and the 
affuirs of the breakfast-table, he went 
to the garden or the hot-house, as the 
season might be, where he remained 
till cleven, at which hour he dressed, 
so as to be ready precisely at twelve 
o'clock to sit down to the well furnished 
tuble, on which the soup was regularly 
smoking. And then to see the delight 
of the old lady, if Eugenius praised the 
seasoning of the fish, or the tenderness 
and flavour of the meat! “ Even so,” 
would she say, “even so was it with 
my poor Helms. He was always 
pleased with what I set before him : 
not like most husbands, who praise 
every thing except what they get at 
home. O, dear Eugenius, you possess 
all his good kind dispositions.” Then 
would follow some trait of the pro- 
fessor's character, it may be a little too 
long drawn, but seldom failing to affect 
Eugenius, well as he had known them 
all before: and then, perhaps, they 
would finish by pledging, in their last 
glass of wine, the memory of the kind 
old man. ‘The evening, like the morn- 
ing, was devoted to study, till six o’elock 
re-assembled the little family. Eugenius 
then spent an hour or two in giving 
lessons to Margaret in botany or lan- 


guages ; which, together with supper 
at eight, passed the time very agreeably 
till ten o'clock, the hour for retiring. 
This was the regular routine of their 
lite, broken only by the recurrence of 
the Sunday. In the morning Euge- 
nius, dressed in one of the professor's 
holyday-suits, often comical enough in 
colour and fashion, accompanied the 
ladies to church ; and in the afternoon, 
if the weather permitted, escorted them 
on their walk to some pretty spot in 
the neighbourhood. 

Such was the simple, almost monas- 
tic life which Eugenius led, and beyond 
which he did not seem to cherish a 
single wish. But when the mind, mis- 
taking its own bias, struggles, through 
a series of unhappy misunderstandings, 
against its natural tendencies, the seeds 
of sickness are not slow in developing 
themselves. And indeed the morbid, 
cold, unnatural sort of contentment 
which froze all the energies of Euge- 
nius, and rendered him indifferent, and 
shy, and even repulsive to all that lay 
beyond his own narrow circle, might 
well be deemed a disease of the mind. 
As he never quitted his home, except 
in the company of his “ wife-mother,” 
he became estranged from all his 
friends; for he avoided visits with 
the utmost care; and so obviously 
unhappy was he in company, even in 
that of his old friend Severus, that 
even he felt himself obliged unwillingly 
to withdraw from his society. . The 
effects of this unhappy state of mind 
soon became apparent. The colour 
fled from his cheek—the fire was 
quenched in his eye—his conversation 
became heartless and inanimate; and, 
to see him in the holyday clothes of 
the professor, you might fancy that it 
was the old man coming to dispossess 
the youth, in order himself to resume 
possession of his wardrobe. In vain 
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the question whether he did not feel 
unwell—in vain the entreaty that he 
would consult a physician—he declared 
that he never was better in his life, 
At length the good mother, after many 
an urgent solicitation, got him to con- 
sent that he would visit a certain coffee- 
house at which the professor had been 
in the habit of spending an occasional 
evening. Like many others, Eugenius 
could not withstand the argument of 
example. 

It may be supposed that one who 
had contracted so completely the habits 
of a recluse felt not a little uncomforta- 
ble, when he found himself among the 
motley group which crowded the coffee- 
house—the principal resort of the lite- 
rary characters of the city, and, there- 
fore, attracting all the chance visitors 
from foreign countries. After some 
time he became more at his ease, when 
che perceived that no one seemed to 
notice him ; and by degrees he sum- 
moned courage to beg one of the 
bustling waiters to bring him some re- 
freshment. He fixed himself in a 
corner ; and at length, recovering his 
self-possession, was able to enjoy him- 
self comfortably with his pipe, und 
Jisten at his ease to the confused jargon 
of voices around him. 

In a few minutes a stranger of a 
foreign aspect and complexion seated 
himself close beside him. He was in 
the prime of life ; well made, though 
rather below the ordinary size. His 
gesture was animated and graceful ; 
and his features full of expression. He 
had called one of the waiters; but, 
finding it impossible to make himself 
understood, he flew into a violent rage, 
crying out, in Spanish, “the fellow’s 
stupidity will kill me.” Eugenius un- 
derstood Spanish perfectly, and spoke 
it with considerable fluency. For- 
getting his usual diffidence, he offered 
his services to the stranger as inter- 
preter. The stranger at first cast a 
searching look upon him; but in a 
moment assured him, with the utmost 
politeness, that he considered himself 
extremely fortunate in having met one 
who understood his native language, 
which, although the finest in the world, 
was very rarely spoken by foreigners. 
He praised the student's accent ; and 
in order, he said, toimprove so desirable 
an acquaintance, begged that he would 
join him in a glass of generous wine, 
the produce of his native soil. 

Eugenius blushed over and over 
again, like abashful child. But a glass 
or two of the stranger's wine restored 


his confidence ; and after some time 
he began to enjoy his animated and 
agreeable conversation to a degree 
with him very unusual. ., 

“ Be not offended,” said the Spaniard 
after some time, “when I tell you, that 
1 could not but be surprised at your 
first appearance. Your youthful face 
and your entire exterior contrast 80 
strangely with your singular, old French 
costume, that I cannot help thinking 
you must have strong reasons for wear. 
ing a dress which disfigures you so 
completely.” 

The young man blushed again ; and 
when his eye rested on his own cin. 
namon-coloured sleeves, looped up with 
gold-lace buttons, he felt sensibly 
how odd a figure he must make in the 
eyes of the company, and especially of 
the stranger, whose rich suit of black, 
and neckcloth of dazzling white, fas. 
tened in front by a diamond breast-pin, 
were all in the most elegant fashion of 
the day. 

“ It was not his habit,” the stranger 
continued, without waiting his reply, 
“to inquire into the affairs of others, 
But feeling such an interest even at 
first sight in Eugenius, he could not 
resist the thought that he was some 
unhappy, perhaps persecuted, child of 
genius. His pale, care-worn look could 
not be mistaken. But whatever his 
circumstances might be, he begged him 
to reckon upon his power and will to 
assist him, and requested that he would 
speak with the utmost freedom, to one 
who considered him as his countryman 
and felt for him all the interest of an 
old and tried friend.” 

His blushes returned afresh ; but it 
was now in mortification at the misun- 
derstanding which his old professorial 
dress had created in the mind of the 
stranger, and perhaps of all present. 
This fecling had the effect of throwing 
him completely off his guard ; and he 
detailed to the stranger, without re- 
serve, all the circumstances of his situa- 
tion—speaking of his “ wife-mother’ 
with all the enthusiasm of which his 
simple affectionate heart was suscep- 
tible ; and concluding that he was, and 
hoped long to be, the happiest of 
men. 

The Spaniard listened with the 
utmost attention, and without betray- 
ing the least surprise at his simplicity. 

“ My friend,” said he, in a tone full 
of meaning, when Eugenius had con- 
cluded, “1 once lived as retired, nay 
more retired than you; and in my 
solitude, which to others seemed com. 
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fortless and unhappy, I imagined that 
destiny had no further claim upon me. 
But the waves of life’s stream came 
around me,” he continued, in a gayer 
strain. “I was entangled in its cur- 
rent, and hurried away into the wide 
ocean. But I struck out like a bold 
swimmer ; and now I float along gaily 
on its azure surface, without fearing 
those perilous depths which are hidden 
under its playful waves. Believe me, 
it is only from this commanding emi- 
nence one can see and understand life, 
whose right end is pleasure. Come, 
my friend, a bumper to the ‘ Pleasures 
of life!” 

Eugenius complied, though he did 
not comprehend the stranger’s mean- 
ing. His words, with all the sonorous 
softness of the Spanish, came upon his 
ear like strange, but pleasing music ; 
and he felt himself drawn, he knew not 
how, by some strange influence to the 
speaker. 

They left the room arm-in-arm. As 
they separated in the street, Severus 
came up; and, when he recognised 
Eugenius, stood still in amazement. 

“In heaven’s name,” said he, “ what 
does this mean? You at the coffee- 
house! you on free terms with a 
stranger! And, moreover, you seem 
excited, as if you had taken a glass of 
wine over much !” 

His friend explained how all had 
occurred—how he had been compelled 
to go to the coffee-house, and how he 
had there made the acquaintance of the 
stranger. 

“Well!” said Severus. “ How 
sharp-sighted the old lady is becom- 
ing! She sees that the bird is now 
fledged, and sends him out on an 
experimental flight! What a clever 
old dame !” 

“Say not, I beg you,” said Eugenius, 
“say not any thing against my kind 
good mother. She meant nothing but 
my good ; and it is to her I owe the 
acquaintance of the noblest of men”— 

“ The noblest of men!” interrupted 
his friend. “For my part I would 
not trust him to the other side of the 
way. He is a Spaniard, and secretary 
to the Spanish Count Angelo Mora, 
who has taken that splendid house 
outside the city, which belonged to the 
bankrupt Overteen. But of course 
you have heard all this from him- 
self ?” 

“In truth,” replied Eugenius, “ it 
never occurred to me to ask his name 
or rank.” 

“ Done like a true man of the world, 


most prudent Eugenius!” said his friend, 
laughing afresh. “ However, the fel- 
low’s name is Fermino Valies; and I 
have no doubt he is an arrant scoundrel. 
Though I have met him in a variety of 
circumstances, I have always felt an 
unaccountable dislike for him. Be- 
ware, most godly professor’s son! Be 
upon your guard !” 

“I perceive, now,” said Eugenius 
angrily ; “ I perceive you wish to infect 
me with your miserable prejudices. 
But you shall not succeed. There is 
a voice which speaks within me—that 
voice will 1 hearken to.” 

“ Heaven grant,” ejaculated his friend, 
as they parted—* Heaven grant it be 
not a false oracle, seducing you to your 
destruction !” 

Eugenius could not himself under- 
stand how it was that, to a perfect 
stranger, he had unbosomed himself so 
completely at the first moment of their 
acquaintance. At first he attributed it 
to the excitement of the moment ; but 
when he recalled the image of the 
stranger, which was firmly fixed in his 
mind, he could not help feeling that 
there was some hidden, mysterious 
influence, which possessed and exer- 
cised a magical power over his feelings. 
To the same cause he attributed the 
secret dislike of Severus. 

On the following day when he re- 
paired to the coffee-house, the stranger 
appeared to have been impatiently ex- 
pecting his arrival. He said it was not 
fair, that, upon the previous evening 
he did not return the confidence of his 
friend, by detailing his own history. 

“ His name,” he added, “was Fer- 
mino Valies; he was a Spaniard by 
birth ; and for the present acting as 
secretary to his countryman, Count 
Angelo Mora, whom he had acci- 
dentally met at Augsburg.” 

“Oh yes,” returned Eugenius, “so 
my friend Severus told me last even- 
ing.” 

A crimson glow flitted across the 
Spaniard’s swarthy cheek ; but it was 
gone in a moment. 

“TI did not imagine,” said he, with a 
contemptuous smile, “that persons 
about whom I have never troubled 
myself could do me the honour of wast- 
ing a thought on my affairs; but I 
doubt not your friend could tell you 
more of me than I should be able to 
do myself.” 

He continued, without any reserve, 
that, while he was yet a child, the in- 
trigues of some powerful relatives had 
consigned him to a cloister, where he 
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was induced to take a vow, against 
which his soul soon revolted. In the 
wretched and hopeless state to which 
he was thus devoted, he eagerly em- 
braced the earliest favourable opportu- 
nity of flying from the monastery. As 
he went on to contrast in glowing lan- 
guage, the life, dreary and monotonous, 
which he had led within its gloomy 
walls, with the gay and varied scenes 
of the busy world, Eugenius felt as if, 
in the magic mirror of an enchanter, a 
new life were set before his delighted 
fancy ; and his heart throbbed with a 
nameless longing that he too might 
belong to the happy world which it 
represented. The simple, almost child- 
ish questions which his wonder at all 
this, to him so new, drew forth, brought 
many a smile to the stranger's lip ; and 
Eugenius blushed at his conscious in- 
feriority. The humiliating thought 
came upon him by surprise, that, a man 
in years, he was still a child in know- 
ledge. 

Every day added to the stranger's 
power over him. The moment the 
appointed time arrived, he hurried to 
the place of meeting. His stay became 
Jonger and longer every day ; for he 
felt, however he might seek to disguise 
it from himself, an increasing distaste 


for the simple pursuits of domestic life. 
His new friend well knew how to re- 


tain his influence. The theatre—the 
promenade—the convivial table, at 
which the indulgence not unfrequently 
approached excess—all, in their turn 
were employed. Late at night would 
the infatuated youth return from his 
fascinating society, and fling himself 
upon bis bed—not, as of old, to enjoy 
a placid sleep, but to be haunted by 
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fancies, from which before he would 
have shrunk with horror. Weary and 
worn, the morning would find him in. 
capable of pursuing his scientific 
studies, the day passed in listless in. 
activity, till evening came to restore 
his mind, not to energy, but to feverish 
excitement. 

One evening, as he was hastening to 
his appointment, be looked in, as usual, 
to take a pussing leave of the “good 
mother.” 

“ Come in, Eugenius,” said she, with 
some severity in her tone. “ Come in, 
Eugenius. I would speak with you 
for a few moments.” 

He walked into the room, but could 
not bear to meet her eye, in which 
sorrow was mingled with a calm but 
severe dignity. She proceeded to 
point out in a quiet, solemn tone, the 
consequences of his present pursuits, 
destructive to honour and morality, 
and leading, sooner or later, to ruin, It 
may have been that her old-fashioned 
notions of decorum carried her reproof 
beyond the proper point ; perhaps she 
allowed the first impression to evapo- 
rate, by dwelling upon the subject till 
its effect was exhausted, Be this as it 
may, with Eugenius it was as with 
most others—the shaft, not coming 
home to his inmost heart, fell without 
power from his breast. And when in 
cold, almost contemptuous tone she 
concluded, “but act as you please— 
follow your own judgment,” the thought 
that, though a man in years, he was 
still a child, came back with increased 
force. “ Miserable wretch!” said a 
voice from within, “wilt thou be for- 
ever under the rod? He rushed 
madly from the house. 


CHAPTER IV, 


The mind, in any of its extremes, 
whether of sorrow or of passion, natu- 
rally turns within for relief. When 
Eugenius found himself at the entrance 
of the coffee-house, instead of going in 
to seek his friend as usual, he turned 
away rapidly, his steps mechanically 
leading him towards the open fields. 

He found himself opposite the gate 
of a spacious garden. ‘The air was 
literally loaded with the most delicious 

erfume; and when he ventured to 
Rok in, astonishment fixed hiim to the 
spot. 
It seemed as though the trees and 
shrubs of every clime had been trans- 
planted by magic from their several 


countries to this enchanted garden. 
The colours were as rich—the growth 
as luxuriant as if they stood upon their 
native soil. The spacious walks were 
lined with exotics, which Eugenius 
knew but by name or description ; and 
even those which he had seen before 
in his own conservatory, here bloomed 
in beauty and luxuriance, such as he 
had never dreamed of. At the ex- 
tremity of the principal walk, he could 
see a circular space, with a marble 
fountain, from which a triton was dash- 
ing streams of water into the air. Here 
and there you might see the rarest and 
most beautiful birds—silver-peacocks 
displaying their rich trains—golden 
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heasants, their plumage as if bathed 
in the tints of the evening sun, Op- 
osite the entrance stood a Datura 

sstuosa. It was literally covered 
with those fragrant, funnel-shaped 
flowers ; so magniticent, that the poor 
student blushed when he thought of 
the miserable specimen at home. It 
was the mother’s favourite ; and he 
forgot all bis vexation in the involun- 
tary wish, “Ah, if she had such a 
Datura in her garden!” 

Un a sudden the evening breeze 
walted towards him, from a distant part 
of this magic grove, the faint notes of 
some unknown instrument; and then 
the full tones of a female voice, sur- 
passingly beautiful. lt was one of 
those out-pourings of the passionate in- 
spirations of the south—the glowing 
romances of Spain. 

He was intoxicated — bewildered 
with contradictory emotions—soft, in- 
describable melancholy—burning, vet 
nameless desire. He sunk upon his 
knees, his throbbing brow pressed 
against tlhe bars of the lattice. At 
last the sound of approaching foutsteps 
awakened him from this dreamy state ; 
and he withdrew hastily, fearful of being 
surprised under such excitement. 

On his return home, although it was 


nearly dark, he found Margaret still 
busied with the plants in the garden. 
Her voice trembled as she bade him 
good evening ; and she did not raise 
her eyes from the ground. 

“What is the matter, dearest Mar- 
garet ” suid he, struck by the confusion 


of her manner. “* Look up, my dear 
girl, and say what has grieved you so 
much.” 

She raised her eyes—they were filled 
with tears. 

“ What is the matter, dearest Mar- 
garet ?” repeated Euzeuius, taking her 
hand. A thrill ran through her trame, 
she trembled, and her breast heaved 
quickly, till at length she burst into a 
convulsive sobbing. 

“ Speak for the love of heaven!” re- 
peated he, leading her with dithiculty to 
aseut. “ Tell me all—do not fear to 
confide all to me.” 

The kindness of his tone appeared 
to re-assure her. It was with great 
difficulty, notwithstanding, that he 
drew from her the cause of her alarm. 

A stranzer, of a most singular ap- 
pearance, had come into the garden 
suddenly, to inquire for Eugenius, 
during his absence. His manner was 
forward, and even daring ; and there 
was a reckless familiarity in his gaze, 
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which terrified the poor girl. He asked 
her a number of rude questions about 
herself and Eugenius, which she could 
scarcely bring herself to repeat ; and 
when the good mother appeared at the 
window, he laughed at her with a most 
malicious leer, ridiculing her age, and 
asking Margaret whether she was not 
jealous. He quitted the garden at last, 
in the same hurried, mysterious manner 
in which he had entered. 

“ But, dear Margaret,” said Euge- 
nius, when she had concluded, “ I do 
not see any thing in this to create such 
dreadful alarm.” 

“Oh! my God !” cried the girl, with 
a fresh burst of grief, “how often has 
the good mother told me that the devil 
wanders about perpetually in human 
form, sowing tares among the good 
corn—spreading snares for the feet of 
the virtuous! Alas! alas! I doubt 
not—this stranger was—the demon”— 
she stopt short, 

Eugenius in her description had 
recognised his Spanish friend, and 
guessed what she was unwilling to 
say. Struck by her extreme distress, 
he asked whether, of late, she had 
observed any change in his conduct? 

The question unlocked the whole 
store of her uneasiness. She told him, 
with the most touching simplicity, 
that “at home, where he used to be 
so cheerful, he was now always moody, 
reserved, and silent—often so gloomy 
und severe, that she could not summon 
courage to speak to him—that now he 
never thought of her evening lesson, 
to her the happiest hour of the day— 
that he had lost all care for his once- 
loved flowers ; and even yesterday had 
passed without bestowing one look on 
the beautiful balsams which she had 
taken so much pains to bring into blow 
—that, above all, the dear”. 

Her voice was choked with weep- 
ing. 

“Be calm, dear child,” said Euge- 
nius, soothingly ; “do not distress 
yourself about these foolish imagina- 
tions.” 

The poor girl had risen from her 
seat. Eugenius, while he was speak- 
ing, was astonished to see, as if a veil 
had fallen from his eyes, that she was 
no longer a child, but a blooming 
maiden of sixteen. He was confounded 
—for although she had been before 
his eyes every day, he had always 
thonght of her as the little girl whom 
he had first known, years before. 

As he was leaving the garden he 
said to her— 
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“Do not distress yourself, dear 
Margaret—all this will be corrected.” 

Her grief, her horror of the stranger 
had affected him strongly, and excited 
his indignation against Dame Helms, 
to whom he ascribed it all. When he 
entered the room, as soon as she com- 
menced to speak, he interrupted her 
with a torrent of invective, accusing 
her of filling the girl’s head with idle 
imaginations, and with prejudice against 
his triend Fermino, of whom she knew 
‘nothing, and whose character was be- 
yond the comprehension of an old pro- 
fessor’s widow. 

‘Oh! my God!” cried she, raising 
her hands to heaven, “ is it indeed gone 
so far?” 

“I know not what you mean,” said 
he; “but I know it has not gone so 
far with me, as that I make the devil 
my companion.” 

“T tell you, Eugenius,” said she, in 
a voice of mingled sorrow and reproof, 
“T tell you that you are entangled in 
his toils! He has you at this moment 
in his power! He is stretching out 
his fangs to drag you to destruction! 
Renounce him, Eugenius !—abandon 
his works—'tis your mother who im- 
plores—who conjures you” 

“What would you have?” inter- 
rupted he, bitterly. “Must I bury 


myself for ever within these dreary 


walls? Must I sacrifice the bloom 
and the flower of life? Are the inno- 
cent enjoyments of the world ‘ works 
of the evil one?” 

At this moment Margaret came in 
to say that supper was waiting. It 
passed over silent and gloomy, each 
feeling too deeply to venture upon 
conversation. 

On the following morning a black 
servant brought a note from the Spa- 
niard, complaining that Eugenius had 
not ventured into the garden; and, at 
the same time, assuring him that he 
would be anxiously expected that even- 
ing. 

The thought acted like a spell upon 
Eugenius. The sound of that magic 
voice which echoed from the grove 
still rung upon his ear: his heart 
throbbed with expectation, and he 
forgot all his late displeasure in the 
prospect. At table he was as com- 
municative as he had been reserved 
before. He told them where he had 
been the preceding night—describing, 
in the most rapturous terms, the beauty 
of what might well seem an enchanted 
spot ; and appearing to count the mo- 
ments till the hour for meeting his 
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friend Fermino should arrive. It came 
at last, and he rose to leave the house, 
The mother, whose anxiety was in. 
creasing every day, cried out, almost 
despondingly, 

“ Alas! alas! the gate of destruction 
is open! The minister stands ready 
to receive the victim !” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Margaret eagerly, 
“did you not perceive that it was a 
black, man who brought the note this 
morning ?” 

“ Oh, then, it must have been Lucifer, 
or perhaps his prime minister!” said 
Eugenius, laughing. “ Margaret, Mar- 
garet, are you still afraid of the chim. 
ney-sweeper ?” 

The girl blushed; and he hurried 
away to his appointment without wait- 
ing for more. He found, on his arri- 
val, that his expectations had fallen fur 
short of the reality. He could not 
speak for a time, in astonishment at the 
splendour which met his eye upon all 
sides. 

“Is it not true,” said his friend, 
“that there are treasures, of whose 
existence you had never dreamed? 
This is somewhat different from the 
professor's garden.” 

“ Oh, name it not!” replied Eugenius, 
“The paltry, miserable spot; where, 
like a sickly, unthriving plant, I have 
dragged out a wretched, joyless ex. 
istence. What magnificence !—these 
plants—these flowers—oh ! to live here 
—to dwell here !” 

Fermino said that when Eugenius 
became known to the Count Angelo, 
which he would be most happy to bring 
about, it would be easy to gratify that 
wish ; at least for all the time he could 
spare from the society of his bride. 

“ But I fear,” continued he in a tone 
of irony, “ I fear it will not be easy to 
prevail on a young bridegroom like 
you to absent himself long from the 
pleasures of his home. I have seen 
og lady, and, in truth, she has worn 

er years well. It is surprising how 
long Cupid keeps his torch alive in 
some hearts. But come now—you must 
not be jealous.” 

Here was the curse of ridicule again! 
Eugenius recollected the warning of 
his friend Severus; but he knew that 
to speak would but the more provoke 
the Spaniard’s raillery ; while he felt, 
with new bitterness, that a false, mis- 
taken fancy had robbed him of his 
happiness for life. He did not reply ; 
but the burning blush which over- 
spread his features, told but too well 
the effect of the sarcasm. 
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«Tis true,” continued his tormentor, 
«that this is very beautiful, and even 
splendid ; but do not call your own 
garden dreary and comfortless. Even 
yesterday did I myself find something 
there, which throws all the shrubs, and 
flowers, and plants in the world into 
the shade. Youare surprised. What 
could I mean but the sweet, little girl 
who lives with you? How old is the 
little darling ?” 

“JT believe sixteen,” stammered Eu- 
genius. / : 

“Ha! sixteen!” replied Fermino ; 
“sixteen—the most interesting of all 
ages. Ha! my quiet friend, when I 
saw this pretty little maiden, many 
things became clear to me which ke- 
fore I could not understand, Your 
home is quite a pastoral retreat— 
sixteen !” 

“Shame, shame!” interrupted Euge- 
nius, his blood boiling with indignation. 
“Your scandalous insinuations cannot 
sully the fair fame of the maiden, which 
is pure as the polished mirror.” 

“Well, well; be not angry,” con- 
tinued the Spaniard, with a malicious 
look. “You know that the clearest 
mirror represents most perfectly the 
object presented to it ; and this image 
—but I see you do not wish that I 
should speak of this little treasure, so 


I must e’en hold my tongue.” 


The young man’s countenance, in- 
deed, displayed very visibly the bitter 


displeasure which he felt. A secret 
dislike against Fermino sprung up 
within him; and he began to think 
that Margaret’s simple-minded sus- 
picions might not be utterly without 
foundation. At this moment that same 
wondrous music issued from the grove, 
its strains swelling onwards like the 
waves of the sea; and he could again 
distinguish that magic voice which, on 
the last evening, had awakened in his 
soul those mingled feelings of rapture 
and melancholy. 

“Gracious heaven!” exclaimed he, 
motionless with astonishment. 

“What is the matter ?” asked Fer- 
mino. 

Eugenius did not reply, but con- 
tinued to listen, wrapt in amazement 
and delight. When the song ceased, 
he sighed deeply, as if his breast were 
relieved from a burden of rapture too 
great for endurance. The tears started 
to his eyes. 

“The music seems to affect you 
strongly,” said Fermino smiling. 

“Whence come these heavenly 
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sounds ?” cried he, wild with excite- 
ment. “ Surely from no mortal breast ?” 

Fermino laughed. 

“It is my master Count Angelo’s 
daughter, the Lady Gabriela,” said he. 
“ She is singing, as she strolls through 
the pleasure-grounds, some of our na- 
tional romances, which she accom- 
panies on her guitar.” 

At this moment the Countess her- 
self, with her guitar slung upon her 
arm, issued from the plantation just 
before Eugenius. 

One might be tempted to pronounce 
her perfectly beautiful; but it was a 
beauty of the most luxurious mould. 
Her full, well-rounded figure—the melt- 
ing brilliancy of her dark eye—the 
dignified softness of her manner—the 
full, silvery tones of her sonorous voice 
—all gave evidence of a birth in the 
sunny regions of the south. In ad- 
dition to these charms, in themselves 
sufficiently dangerous, there was an 
indescribable somewhat in the features, 
and the entire expression, which spoke 
a soul formed for passion, and which 
every ornament, every detail of costume 
served to heighten and display. Had 
the goddess of love herself appeared 
before Eugenius, she could not have 
taken more complete possession of his 
imagination, already excited by the 
seductive music he had heard. 

Fermino presented him as a young 
friend, with whom he had lately be- 
come acquainted—a perfect master, he 
said, of the Spanish language, and a 
most skilful botanist, who was ex- 
ceedingly delighted with the Count’s 
garden. 

While Fermino and the Countess 
exchanged significant looks, Eugenius 
stammered out a few unintelligible 
words; but when his eye met the 
burning glance of the young Countess, 
he felt as if he should sink into the 
earth. She handed her guitar to Fer- 
mino ; and, with all the familiarity of 
an old acquaintance, took the arm of 
Eugenius. 

“She understood somewhat of botany 
herself,” she said ; “ but in the pleasure- 
grounds there were many strange plants 
with regard to which she would gladly 
be informed; and therefore begged 
that he would accompany her once 
more through the garden.” 

He complied, trembling with emo- 
tion ; but when the Countess, by in- 
quiring the names of a number of 
strange flowers, gave him an opportu- 
nity of displaying his favourite acquire- 
ment, he became more free. He felt 
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her soft, warm breath playing upon his 
cheek, thrilling like electric fire through 
his frame, and filling him with a name- 
Jess delight. He, knew himself no 
more—he felt an excitement—a species 
of inspiration—which had suddenly 
converted him as if into another being. 

The darkness began to fall; and 
Fermino recollected that it was time 
for him to wait upon the count in his 
chamber. Eugenius was by this time 
quite beside himself with excitement ; 


and, at parting, seized the hand of the 
young Countess, and pressed it pas. 
sionately to his lips. He walked home. 
wards with hurried steps—feeling, all 
the while, as if he trod on air—over. 
powered with sensations of delight 
which he had never befure expe- 
rienced. He flang himself upon his 
bed, to lie awake till dawn in a tumult 
of emotions—and, when he did sleep, 
to dream of the Countess Gabriela, 


CHAPTER V,. 


He was aroused from his dreams by 
the sun beaming full upon his eves. 
The house-maid came to tell him that 
the Spaniard had already called, and 
had been speaking with Dame Helms, 
who was now waiting breakfast in the 
garden, though somewhat alarmed at 
his unusually long sleep, which she 
feared was occasioned by illness. 

He was not « little surprised when, 
after dressing with all possible dispatch, 
he found her in the garden, stooping 
over a splendid datura, to inhale the 
rich perfume of its fragrant flowers. 

“Ha! sluggard!” said she, play- 
fully, “do you know that your foreizn 
friend has been here already inquiring 
for you? Well, I feel at last that I 
have done him injustice by my evil 
forebodings. Only think—he has or- 
dered this noble datura hither from 
the count’s garden, because he heard 
you say that I admired it. Ah! dear 
Eugenius, even in that paradise you 
had athouzht for your poor mother! 
I can only promise that it shall be 
carefully tended.” 

Eugenius knew not what to think 
of Fermino’s conduct. He was almost 
led to believe that he wished, by this 
mark of attention, to make amends for 
the unworthy language in which he had 
spoken of a relation, whose nature he 
did not then understand. The Spa- 
niard, before parting, had left a mes- 
sage, that he would expect Eugenius 
again in the evening. 

The good-humoured cheerfulness of 
the old dame’s manner acted like a 
healing balsum upon his diseased mind, 
He became gay and cheerful to a 
degree which he had not been for 
long before ; and she was herself too 
happy to perceive that his cheerfulness 
was unnatural, and his gaiety but a 
feverish excitement. This did not, 
however, escape the instinctive sus- 
picion of Margaret. 


“ Ah!” said she, “even &till he loves 
us not as he did formerly —his kindness 
and cheerfulness are only put on, that 
we may not inquire afier what he 
wishes to conceal,” 

Eugenins found his friend in a small 
apartment off the conservatory, engaged 
in filtering a number of stranze-looking 
fluids, which he poured into different 
phials. 

“Lam labouring in your art,” said 
he, “though not exactly after the same 
fashion.” 

He proceeded to explain, that he 
understood the composition of several 
substances, which were calculated to 
assist the growth and beauty of differ. 
ent shrubs and flowers—the secret to 
which the gardens owed all their 
beauty and magnificence. He opened 
a drawer, which contained a number 
of phials and little boxes, 

“ You see here,” suid he, “a collec. 
tion of the rarest secrets, whose effects 
may almost be considered magical. 
For example, pour but a drop or two 
of this essence into the water with 
which you sprinkle the Rosa centifolia, 
and you will be amazed at the beauty 
and richness of its buds. Still more 
extraordinary is this dust like powder, 
If it be seattered within the calyx of a 
flower, it mingles with the pollen; 
and, without changing the nature of 
its perfume, heightens and enriches 
it to an incredible degree. There 
are many flowers, as, for example, the 
datura, to which it may be applied ; 
but it must be used with extreme 
caution, the smallest quantity being 
sufficient. The contents of this phial 
would instantaneously kill the most 
powerful man, with all the symptoms 
of paralysis, and without any trace of 
poison. Take this phial--its effect is 
infallible—-but recollect what I have 
said of the deadly poison which it con- 
tuins.” 
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He handed him a small blue phial, 
carefully sealed. Eugenius took it 
from his hand; but at that moment 
the Countess Gabriela entered the 
conservatory ; and he put it up with- 
out further thought. 

Gabriela, young as she was, was per- 
fectly versed in all the mysterious arts 
of coquetry. She knew how far to 
encourage hope, in order that passion 
might be awakened or kept alive ; and 
every art—every device was employed 
to entangle poor Eugenius deeper and 
deeper in the mesh. They were suc- 
cessful. He seemed but to live for 
the hours or moments spent in her 
presence. His quiet home became to 
him in the light of a dark and gloomy 
prison—his affectionate mother, of an 
evil spectre conjured up by higgown 
childish infatuation. He saw not the 
silent grief which wasted her away— 
he saw not the bitter tears which 
Margaret shed, when he scaree be- 
stowed a look npon her—searce deigned 
a reply to her affectionate inquiry. 

Weeks passed over in this manner. 
One morning Fermino called. There 
was a constraint in his manner, so 
different from his usual gaiety, that it 
was evident he had something of im- 
portance to communicate. 

“ Engenins,” said he, after a few in- 
different observations, with a look which 
read his inmost thoughts—“ Eugenius, 
you love the Lady Gabricla!—all your 
hopes—all your desires are to possess 
her.” 

“Unhappy man!” cried Eugenins, 
startled almost to distraction at a de- 
elaration which he had not dared to 
make even to himself, * Unhappy man! 
you have thrust your murderous hand 
into my heart, and destroyed the para- 
dise which was within. Fool! what 
do I say? You have dragged me 
down, fool that I was, from the idle 
dream of my infatuation! Oh, I love 
Gabriela—love her as man never loved 
—but alas! this fatal passion leads but 
to hopeless ruin !” 

“Iam not sure of that,” coldly ob- 
served Fermino. 

“To possess her!” replied he, de- 
spondingly ; “ As well might the beg- 
gar pine for the richest jewel of Peru! 
I—a wretch lost in the misery of a 
mistaken life—with nothing to offer but 
a heart burning with passion—she— 
she— Gabriela.” 

“ | fear your unhappy circumstances 
make you despond too much,” said 
Fermino. “A loving heart should 
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labour proudly and courageously for 
the best.” 

“ Alas!" interrupted the unhappy 
youth, “wake not fallacious hopes 
which can but add to my misery.” 

“Do you call it a ‘deceitful hope,’ 
or ‘hopeless misery,” asked Fermino; 
“to be loved with all the fervour of a 
woman's heart ¢” 

He started up wildly. 

“ Peace !” said the Spaniard. “ Shout 
as long as you will when I am gone, 
but, for the present, hear me calmly, 
It is certain that the Couritess loves 
you with all the ardour of the Spanish 
temperament. She lives but in you— 
her whole being is yours. And do 
not imagine that your rank must be an 
obstacle to your union. There are’ 
certain relations, of which I cannot 
speak fully at present, which will make 
the proud Spaniard forget his rank, 
and even court your alliance. But, 
alas! dear Eugenius, there is another 
and a darker cloud hovering over the 
otherwise happy prospect of your love, 
You may easily suppose that I have 
avoided hinting at your family rela- 
tions; she has learned all, notwithstand- 
ing—learned that you are married ; 
and to a woman above sixty years of 
age. To me she laid open her whole 
soul, torn with grief and despair. At 
one moment, she curses the hour at 
which she saw you—curses yourself ; 
at another, she calls you over and over 
by the tenderest names—accusing her- 
self of her own infatuated passion ; then 
she resolves never to see you more.” 

“ Gracious heaven!” cried Eugenius, 
“what more hateful death could be 
devised for me ”” 

Fermino smiled. 

“ This was but the first resolution of 
her despair,” said he; “but you will 
have an opportunity of meeting her 
yourself to-night. The splendid Cactus 
grandiflora in our conservatory is ex- 
pected to blow this night; and you 
know it fades before the sunrise. The 
Lady Gabriela, who regards this 
strange, mysterious flower as an em- 
blem of love and death, will not fail to 
be present, and I will find an oppor- 
tunity of concealing you in the house, 
Meantime, devise some plan of burst- 
ing your chains, and escaping from 
your hateful prison; but T leave all to 
love and your propitious stars. I feel 
for you, more even than for the Coun- 
tess, and will spare no exertions to for- 
ward your hopes.” 
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The Spaniard had scarcely gone 
when his “ wife-mother” entered. 

“ Eugenius,” said the matron, in a 
low but impressive voice—* Eugenius, 
matters cannot remain thus between us 
any longer.” 

A thought flashed like lightning 
across his mind—“ Might not the dis- 
parity of their ages be made a plea 
for separation ?” 

“ You are right,” said he, scornfully, 
“it cannot remain longer so—there 
must be an end of this hateful alliance 
—the offspring of my childish infatua- 
tion—the chain which is dragging me 
step by step to destruction—separation 
—divorce—here is my hand on the 
proposal.” 

This was an unexpected blow, She 
became deadly pale—the tears rushed 
to her eyes. 

“QO, Eugenius,” said she, with a 
trembling voice, “will you leave me 
a mark for the scorn and ridicule of 
the world ?—me, who, when you first 
made your choice, preferring the peace 
of domestic life, the calm retirement of 
the soul, to the varied and busy pur- 
suits of the world, forewarned you of 
the consequences ?—me, who have so 
long been a mother to you? No, 20, 
Eugenius, you cannot—you will not. 


O, my boy, Satan hath blinded thee! 
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Enter into thyself! Is it come to 
this, that thou despisest—that thou 
would cast away, the mother who 
guarded thee—who watched over thy 
wants—who sought nought save thy 
temporal and eternal well-being? Ah, 
Eugenius, there will not need an earthly 
judge to part us! I feel that the 
Father of light will soon call me at 
least to himself—and, when IL sleep 
cold and forgotten in the grave, then 
may my ungrateful son enjoy his free- 
dom—then may he plunge without 
restraint into those pleasures whose 
illusions have corrupted his imagina- 
tion !” 

A flood of tears choked her voice ; 
and she withdrew slowly from the 
apartment, 

The youth, blinded as he was by 
passion, had not yet become so in- 
sensible as to witness without emotion 
this bitter outburst of anguish. He 
saw clearly that the step which he 
contemplated would bring her to the 
grave in shame; and he had not the 
heart to purchase freedom by such a 
measure. “ No—he would bear on— 
he would endure patiently” Buta 
voice within him whispered, “ Gabriela.” 
Alas! all his bitterness returned with 
his awakened passion. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was a dark sultry night. The 
wind, murmuring languidly through 
the gloomy grove, seemed like the 
heavy breathing of oppressed nature. 
Meteors were gliding, like serpents 
of fire, along the distant horizon. 
When Eugenius, intoxicated with pas- 
sion, stood at the gate of Count 
Angelo’s garden, the whole air was 
filled with the wondrous perfume of 
the opening cactus. He waited im- 
putiently till Fermino appeared ; and, 
conducting him cautiously through the 
garden, concealed him in a dark corner 
of the dimly-lighted conservatory. 

In a few minutes the countess, ac- 
companied by Fermino and the gar- 
dener, entered the conservatory, and 
stood before the Cactus grandiflora. 
The gardener commenced what might 
seem an interminable explanation of 
the nature of this wondrous shrub, 
and of the care he had bestowed on 
its cultivation. But, after some time, 
Fermino brought him out of the house. 

The lady Gabriela stood as if wrapt 
in a delicious dream. 


“ Ah,” said she, mournfully, “ah, 
could I live—could I die like this 
flower! Ah, Eugenius !” 

He rushed from his hiding place 
and flung himself at her feet. She 
uttered a cry of terror, and was about 
to fly ; but the youth, in the wildness 
of his despairing passion, caught her 
in hisarms. She returned the embrace 
—not a word—not a sound—a shower 
of burning kisses! 

The sound of approaching steps was 
heard. She clasped him once more 
still closer to her breast. “ Be free,” 
whispered she, “be free—be mine— 


thee or DEATH! 


She pushed him gently from her, 
and fled through the garden. 

Fermino found him voiceless, insen- 
sible from rapture. 

“Did I say too much ?” said he. 
“Could man be more passionately 
loved? But you must not,” he con- 
tinued, leading him into the small room 
where Eugenius had found him at his 
chemical operations—“ you must not, 
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in the excess of your rapture, forget 
the necessities of the physical man.” 

They found a luxurious repast pre- 
yared. Eugenius could not think— 
could not speak save of Gabriela; 
and it was not difficult to induce him 
to drain bumper after buinper to her 
honour. When the morning dawned 
the Spaniard accompanied him to the 
gate. 

“ Remember,” said he, as he left him, 
“remember Gabriela’s parting words : 
Be FREE—BE MINE. Take some re- 
solve which will lead you speedily 
to that end. Speedily—for we leave 
this at daybreak on the day after to- 
morrow.” 

The intelligence was a death-stroke 
to Eugenius, blasting all his new hopes 
of happiness. “ She will go—she will 
go,” thought he, “and I may not 
follow!” All his anticipations struck 
down by this sudden bolt! He rushed 
from the place with death in his heart. 
As he approached home his blood ran 
more and more wildly in his veins— 
the walls seemed tottering around him 
—he fled to the garden—his eye lighted 
on the Datura, which was now in full 
flower. Every morning the mother 
used to come and stoop down over it to 
enjoy its delicious perfume. A fiendish 


thought flashed into his mind—the 
tempter urged him on—he recollected 
the phial which the Spaniard had given 
him. He had carried it about uncon- 


sciously ever since. He opened it— 
and, with averted face, poured its fatal 
contents into the calyx of the Datura! 

It seemed as if all around were on 
fire. He dashed the phial from him, 
and ran wildly from the garden, till at 
length he sank exhausted in a neigh- 
bouring grove. He remained for a 
long time insensible ; and when, by 
degrees, his consciousness returned, all 
seemed but a confused dream. A 
voice spoke within—* What waitest 
thou? Why dost -thou tarry? The 
deed is done—thy triumph is achieved! 
—thou art free! Away—away to her, 
whom thou hast won as the prize of 
thy happiness! All the joys of life— 
all its pleasures await thee !” 

“Tam free! she is mine!” shouted 
he, starting from the ground, and flying 
towards the fatal garden. It was noon. 
The gate was closed, and no one came 
to answer his knocking. By an irre- 
sistible impulse he clambered over the 
high wall—silence reigned in the gur- 
den—the walks were noiseless—he 
thought he heard a slight rustling in 
the pavilion. “Couldit beshe?” He 
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approached with noiseless steps—he 
looked in through the glass door— 
madness! hell! He saw her in Fer- 
mino’s arms! 

With a yell of fury, like that of some 
wild beast maddened by a_ mortal 
wound, he flung himself against the 
door, which flew open with a crash. 
But this frenzied excitement overcame 
his physical strength. He sank ex- 
hausted on the marble pavement of the 
pavilion! 

“ Away with the madman,” shouted 
a voice which rang in his ears. He 
was seized and hurled, as if by a giant 
hand, out of the door, which shut with 
a crash behind him. 

With difficulty he dragged himself 
to the gate, pouring out wild execra- 
tions against Fermino and Gabriela. A 
fiendish laugh sounded from a distance, 
and a voice cried in his ear Datura 
Fastuosa! He gnashed his teeth 
with fury as he echoed back, “ Datura 
Fastuosa !” 

On a sudden a ray of hope beamed 
upon his mind. He flew through the 
city till he reached his own house. 
Margaret met him at the door, and 
was terrified at his frightful appearance. 
Streams of blood trickled down his 
forehead, all wounded by the shattered 
glass—his features were wild and hag- 
gard—and his whole exterior bespoke 
the extreme of excitement. He caught 
her wildly by the hand; and, with a 
voice trembling with agitation, asked 
whether “the mother had been in the 
garden ?” 

The affrighted girl could not articu- 
late a reply. 

“Oh speak! for the love of heaven 
speak !” repeated he, frantic with an- 
guish. “Say, has she been down to 
the garden to-day ?” 

“0, dear Eugenius!” sobbed she at 
last. “ The mother—no—she was not. 
As she was preparing to go, she felt 
unwell, and remained above ; she has 
now lain down upon her bed.” 

“Just God !” cried Eugenius, falling 
on his knees, and raising his hands to 
heaven, “ thou showest mercy even to 
the reprobate !” 

“ What dreadful event has occurred ?” 
cried Margaret. But, without waiting 
to reply, he rushed to the garden, tore 
up the fatal shrub, and trampled its 
flowers in the dust. On his return he 
found the mother in a tranquil slumber. 

“ No,” said he, within himself, “ the 
hellish spell is broken—the evil demon 
can have no power over this virtuous 
being !” 

3D 
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He tottered, half unconscious, to his 
chamber—the total exhaustion of his 
frame for a time calming his excite- 
ment. But his mind soon reverted to 
the horrid picture of that diabolical 
deceit, whose victim he had been made; 
and, in his despair, he thought that 
his crime could not be expiated save 
by his own hand; but he resolved 
that vengeance—fright{ul vengeance— 
should go before. 

He made all his preparations with 
that silent, unnatural tranquillity, which, 
after a storm of passion, is but an index 
of depth of purpose. He procured a 
ease of double-barrelled pistols, and 
loaded them with extreme deliberation ; 
and, concealing them carefully, pro- 
ceeded calmly towards the Spaniard’s 
garden. Without observing that the 
entrance was beset by the police, he 
was in the act of going in, when he 
was suddenly seized by some one from 
behind. It was his long-neglected 
friend Severus, 

“Whither are you going? what do 
you intend here ?” said he. 

“Do I bear the mark of Cain upon 


my brow ?” said the wretched man in 
his despair. “Think you I am bent 


on an errand of murder ?” 
Severus toox his arm, and gently 
drew him away. 


“Do not ask me,” said he, “how 
I have learnt it; but, be assured, I 
have heard all—that, by their hellish 
schemes, they have entangled you in 
the most dangerous snares—that you 
have been blinded by their diabolical 
arts—-that you are meditating a fright- 
ful revenge. Your vengeance is late. 
The supposed Count Angelo and his 
accomplished fellow-labourer have just 
been arrested by the government ; and, 
at this moment are on their way to the 
capital ; and the Countess Gabriela has 
been recognised us an opera-dancer, 
who figured in one of the theatres at 
Venice during the last Carnival.” 

Severus allowed this intelligence to 
produce its own effect. By degrees, 
with that quiet authority which his 
clear, sound judgment enabled him to 


exercise, he explained to Eugenius the 
complicated perils from which he had 
been rescued ; and at length succeeded 
in gaining possession of the pistole, 
which he immediately fired in the air. 
The pretended Count and his secre- 
tary were, it appeared, emissaries of a 
secret society; which, in order to se- 
cure more completely the allegiance of 


its members, sought to attach them by 
the fatal and indissoluble bonds of 
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crime. They spared no pains in the 
attainment of this diabolical purpose, 
Severus had been himself the object of 
similar designs; but, fortunately, wag 
extricated from their toils, before he 
could be seduced to that depth of dan. 
ger from whieh his friend had beep 
thus happily rescued. 

Eugenius scarcely knew what was 
passing around, until he found himself, 
with his friend Severus, beside the sick 
bed of his injured mother. He shud. 
dered, in the depth of his remorse for 
his intended crime. She smiled affec. 
tionately upon them both. 

«“ Eugenius,” said she, “ my evil fore. 
bodings were not unfounded ; but the 
Father of lights has rescued thee from 
the snares of hell. I forgive thee all, 
Eugenius! but, heavenly Father! wh 
speak of forgiveness? I, who must 
accuse myself of all. °Tis now, in my 
old age, I see that man is bound to 
earthly things by ties from which he 
cannot free himself, for they are the 
work of the eternal! O Eugenius, it 
is a sinful pride to disregard the re 
tional claims of life, which nature her 
self dictates, and presumptuously to 
imagine, that we are superior to its 
influence. Not thou, Eugenius—'tis | 
who have erred. I will myself atone 
for the error, and endure the scorn of 
the world. Eugenius, thou art free |” 

The young man, penetrated with re 
morse, knelt by the bedside ; and, 
bathing her hand with his tears, vowed 
that he would never part more from his 
mother—that he could not hope to 
expiate his crimes, save in a life of 
piety and peace with her. 

“ Thank heaven! thou art again my 
own virtuous son,” said the matron, her 
cheek lighting up with the sweet smile 
of peace. “ Soon—very soon, I feel— 
will heaven grant thee thy reward!” 

Her anticipations were but too just, 
Her illness became daily more and 


more serious; and at length, when 
the leaves had fallen, she slumbered 
away, like her lamented husband, in 
the arms of Margaret and Eugenius. 


It wus not till then that the horror 
of his intended crime came with full 
force before the young man’s mind ; for, 


though it had happily been frustrated, 
yet he looked upon himself as a mur- 
derer, and his soul was torn with all 
the horrors of remorse. 


His true friend Severus laboured to 
calm his despair, and with some suc 
cess. But he sunk into silent melan- 
choly, avoiding all society, and refusing 
all, almost even necessary, sustenance. 
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Weeks passed over in this unhappy 
state. ne day Margaret came into 
his apartment in a full travelling dress, 

“] am come, dear master Eugenius,” 
said she, with a tremulous voice—* I 
am come to take my leave of you. 
My family in the village three miles 
hence will now take me back again. 
I came to bid you” 

She could not articulate the word. 

A new light burst upon Eugenius. 
It seemed as if the grief which had 
been corroding his heart were vanished, 
and a new feeling—one which had 
been long, though insensibly, growing 
—had taken its place. 
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“ Margaret,” cried he, passionately, 
“if you leave me I shall die the death 
of the despairing sinner! O, dearest 
Margaret, be mine for ever !” 

How long—how truly had the poor 
girl loved him—even before she was 

erself aware of it! She sank faint 
and unconscious in his arms. 

At this moment Severus entered the 
room. 

“ Thank heaven, my friend,” said he, 
“you have found the angel of light, 
who will lead your soul back again to 
yeace, and secure your happiness both 
in this and in a better world.” 


agg PRE 


READE'S 


TuereE is nothing so fatal to an author 
as to go one step down-hill. Let his 
fame be screwed up, no matter to how 
high a pitch, if he ever after think 
to lower his key half a tone, the string 
relaxed for the purpose (to draw a 
metaphor from the fiddling fraternity) 
flies cosh, and he must begin to twist 
his peg over again. Leta book once 
be published, and the writer is judged 
ever after by that book, not by his place 
among his compeers; and it becomes a 
personal business between him and the 
public, that he must from thencefor- 
ward show himself as sublime, as ori- 
ginal, as complete, and as novel as he 
was in setting out. Hence it is highly 
injudicious fora man to do what is 
vulgarly called putting his “ best leg 
foremost,” for he must either rest for 


ever on his laurels, like Mr. Sing/e- 
speech Hamilton, or be content to un- 
Jone the comparison of himself with 
himself—the most “ odious” that can 
be instituted. We don’t mean to deny 
that in many things exercise gives play 
to the wits, and developes the mental 


muscles, as the village athlete will out- 
leap himself as he warms to it ; but in 
imaginative gymnastics, and particu- 
larly in the kallisthenics of poetry, the 
“ first strength” will generally get far- 
ther up the pole towards the new hat 
or leg of mutton than the most ts 
and well-imagined exhibition of chal 
or tack-nails afterwards. 

Itis, no doubt, a hard thing for un- 


porms.* 


fortunate authors to be themselves 
made their own judges, and forced to 
pronounce out of their own mouths the 
sentence that condemns them, with the 
dubious compliment that none but 
themselves can be their parallels, 
But alas! not all the eloquence of all 
the critics will do more than convince 
people that the thing is so, and will 
nevér go a yard towards correcting the 
abuse it inveighs against. The public 
will judge as they please—nay, they 
will judge by standards of their own 
adoption ; and, more than this, they 
will admit those standards to be false, 
and yet they will still wrongly, and 
blindly, and stubbornly judge as they 
like, where they like, how they like, 
and whom they like, in spite of the 


clearest conviction and the most pal- 


pable exposure. 

Every great poet has felt this—and 
most of them have acted upon it, 
showing thereby their discretion, al- 
though by no means subscribing to the 
justice of the rule. What have the 
public to do with an author, apart from 
other authors of his own kidney ? 
His works are thrown into the com- 
mon stock, and ought to be rated ac- 
cordingly ; but no—it is always, is he 
improved ? has ke declined ? and his 
book must abide the answer to such 
questions, It would be hard to point 
out a review of one of the latter works 
of any poet, (taking the word in its 
primitive sense, as designating the 
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maker of a work of fiction,) in which 
three-fourths of the criticism has not 
reference to the antecedent works of 
the same author, placing in the back- 
ground its own intrinsic claims com- 

ared with its fellows. Take, for 
instance, the several critiques on Lord 
Byron's later poems, from the pens of 
Jeffrey, Heber, Hunt, Hazlitt, Galt, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Moore, Scott, 
and a host of others, and they will be 
found, almost without exception, harp- 
ing to the same tune—namely, on the 
individual progress of the writer, to 
the exclusion of the general merit of 
the thing written. In like manner, as 
the tales of Sir Walter Scott came 
pouring out one after the other from 
the press, the public was busy through 
its mouth-pieces, or rather prompters, 
the reviews, examining the state of the 
author’s powers, as compared with 
what they had been—whether they 
were on the increase or on the wane— 
whether he had still his meridian before 
him, or was declining towards the hori- 
zon; and many works which as pieces 
of anonymous literature would at once 
have been pronounced classic, were as 
recklessly condemned and_ ridiculed, 
because the “Great Unknown” was 
known to have written them, as if they 


had been the impertinent bantlings of 
some conceited doating old gentleman, 
who was thrusting the labours of his 
old age upon a yawning public. 

This public is a whimsical and capri- 


cious animal. It is hard to get it to 
fasten its attention where it ought, and, 
like a wrong-headed leech, it will often 
bite wide of the ‘inflamed spot. But 
still the evil is without remedy ; and, 
as we said before, authors are so well 
aware of this, that the best of them 
are those who most dread the launch 
of a new work, where any particular 
merit has been detected or imagined in 
the one that has gone before it. The 
old proverb is reversed—Ce n'est que 
le premier pas qui coute; and on a 
popular writerseven-leagued boots have 
to be stretched to keep pace with pub- 
lic expectation. Success must never 
rest against the past—it must always 
press on to the future, or stand upon the 
present ; and it is the truth of this trite 
observation that makes so many respec- 
table men shrink from the contest with 
their own former renown, who would 
be ready enough to enter the lists with 
the most formidable of their compe- 
titors. Nor is this altogether to be 
attributed to a vain overrating of the 
rival they have to contend with in their 
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own celebrity, for, to say the truth, the 
odds are fearfully against the new 
comer, no opponent being so formidably 
backed as se/f against se/f. In fact, 
the phantom of former greatness hag 
the whole world cheering him on, while 
the reality of present competition must 
be content to find every face grinning 
with malice, or curled into an expres. 
sion of contemptuous indilference, 


The result of all this is, that when q 
young man has been unlucky enough 
once to give good hopes of being some- 
thing some time or other, he must ex. 
_ the world to be very jealous about 

im. We, too, on our parts, look jn 
such a case to meeta little pride and q 
great deal of diffidence, and take such 
as a guarantee that at least labour shall 
not have been wanting to raise the 
second story to its legitimate position 
above the first. 


The author whose name is affixed to 
the three poems above is one of a class 
by no means numerous now-a-days—a 
class to which Shelley preeminent 
belonged, and of which Wordewartl 
may, perhaps, be considered as one of 
the few living specimens—we mean 
that of professed pocts—men who not 
merely write poetry, but live on it as at 
least their intellectual aliment—who 
think, feel, breathe, live, and move in 
song, and have taken a lease for life of 
the soil of Parnassus, hoping, it maybe 
conjectured, thereby to secure a nichein 
the temple of fame, by a title similar to 
that which gives the owners of certain 
estates a right to a pew ora vault inthe 
parish church. He is evidently—we 
only judge from his books—an avowed 
adorer of the muses, and makes us a 
present, with manly candour, of all the 
usual excuses of persons of his pro 
fession, derived from statements of their 
limited opportunities, their distracting 
avocations, &c., acknowledging frankly 
that “from the age of eighteen to that 
of thirty-seven years, the aim and end 
of his ambition have tended towards 
one point—to prove himself—a poet.” 
He has set himself in cold blood, as it 
were, to writing verses, and, with a 
praiseworthy determination, continued 
for the space of at least nineteen years, 
not only to “lisp,” but to think and 
speak “in numbers,” whether the num- 
bers “ came” or not, posting on, with 
unwinking eye, towards that light, the 
light of fame, which, how far it may be 
yet before him, it remains to be seen, 
and which so many have found to be 
after all but an ignis fatuus, after having 
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led them a painful and expensive 
dance. : 

But Mr. Reade being determined to 
be apoet, “ whether Minerva would let 
him or no,” has used precautions which 
may be fairly supposed to ensure his 
success ; and whereas other bards— 
some of them of no mean reputation, 
too—have taken advantage of scenes 
and situations stumbled upon by acci- 
dent, or met with in the pursuit of 
other objects, to illustrate with the 
colouring of their genius, this author 
has pursued a much more systematic 
course, and prepared himself for a 
journey into classic countries with as 
much care as the astronomer, who, 
bent ona scientific visit to the Cape or 
one of the South Sea islands, gathers 
all his telescopes and finely graduated 
instruments round him, with deep de- 
signs upon some of the unconscious 
stars towards the South Pole. This 
assertion he will pardon us for hazard- 
ing, in contravention of a positive one 
in the preface to his “ Italy,” (the 
poem we now allude to,) in which, 
after telling us that his sketches were 
always coloured upon the spot, he 
avers, “ with like truth,” that he “ did 
not visit Italy with the slightest inten- 
tion of writing a poem.” The fact 
was, he began his poetry in prose ; but 
for certain reasons best known to him- 
self he found the Spenserian stanza 
come so naturally to his hand, that he 
could not keep his ideas out of it, and 
they all at last crystallized into shapes 
bearing a beautiful and harmonious 
resemblance to certain specimens to be 
met with in all our museums, 

Mr. Reade’s name is one which, we 
believe, has not as yet circulated very 
widely at this side of the herring- 
brook. But we have, gentle reader, 
one or two sufficing reasons for present- 
ing him to you, and, if he should ever 
meet this notice, to Aimsel/—one being, 
thatin the “ interlunar night” follow- 
ing upon the setting of that comet 
which so frightfully disturbed the re- 
gular order of things in the poetic 
system, not a star has appeared 
brighter than this same “ Italy”’ we 
have been talking about. It deserves 
notice on many accounts, and puts its 
author on un eminence which exposes 
him to the searching of critical seru- 
tiny, as well as to the breathings of 
popular favour and admiration. 

Although as early as the year 1829 
he had published a regular poem, and 
even before that, as he tells us, had 
put forth a small venture, yet it is this 
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aforesaid “ Italy,” of which he has 
been delivered after the legitimate nine 
years’ gestation, that seems to be 
considered by himself, as it shall be 
by us, his magnum opus, the founda- 
tion-stone on which the temple of his 
fame is to be built. The very book has 
an imposing look—the name itself pos- 
sesses an interest of its own ; then the 
author, author of “ Cain the Wan- 
derer”—a title-page quotation almost as 
pat to the purpose as “ Visto ho Ros- 
cana,” &c.—a dedication (by permis- 
sion) to Sir Robert Peel—an adver- 
tisement, and a preface, this latter so 
sublime, that, inclined as we were from 
the first to look with reverential interest 
at the volume—omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico—we felt perfectly uncomfortable 
from our impatience to know what that 
poem was to be, the plain prose of 
whose preface was in this style :— 


“ Italy stands like a winter's tree; the 
summers that shone upon it, and brought 
forth all its strength, and fruits, and 
foliage, have passed away ; yet, though 
denuded of its once too rank luxuriance, 
its limbs motionless and lifeless, that life 
is dead in appearance only: the vital 
principle condenses round its heart; but 
a kingdom, with all its giant energies 
and infinite existence, cannot be rooted 
up or overthrown ; the sun, the freedom, 
and the life that warmed, expanded, and 
invigorated its mighty ramifications must 
again burst forth. Nature, by her own 
immutable laws, must again assert her 
energies ; and nations, following her 
example, gather themselves together, and 
rejoice beneath its protecting shadows.” 


Another ante-room—a few stanzas 
to a lady of quality—and we are ushered 
into the presence of the poem itself ; 
and here was fresh food for our excited 
curiosity. . A poem had been published 
nearly thirty years before, which had 
attracted a good deal of public atten- 
tion, and in which the same places 
were visited and described in the same 
stanza, witha similar addendum in the 
shape of “ historical and classical notes.” 
This poem was called “ Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage,” and we were all anxiety to 
see how the subject and the verse 
would beara sccond handling, the world 
having considered the first as tolerably 
coinplete at the time. 


We read, and read, and read, and if 
we had been impressed from the outset 
with an opinion of Mr. Reade’s. powers, 
we were now indeed convinced that 
high as was his talent, his tact, skill 
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and judgment far exceeded it; and 
from that moment we felt that we had 
a duty to perform, and that it would be 
no longer fair to withhold “ Italy” from 
our readers. The author has indeed 
done wonders. There were many other 
tracks he might have selected for a 
tour—full of poetry and historical in- 
terest—and now that travelling has 
become a paradox, a sort of moving rest, 
he might have sought Atlas, Elephanta, 
Niagara, or Connemara, without 
the Teast risk of having the leaves of 
his note-book, like those of the Sibyl, 
scattered to the winds. There were 
likewise many forms of verse, and 
measures in which he might have sung 
what he saw and felt, from old Peter 
Quince’s “ six and eight” to the “ broad 
fourteens” into which modern metre- 
mongers have compounded them. But 
it would have been unworthy of the 
author of “ Italy” to have been diverted 
from his route or his stanza by the 
circumstance ofsome one havingthought 
pores to make use of both before 

im, and he felt that it would only 
make his triumph the more signal his 
having braved the difficulties that might 
have appalled the less adventurous of 
his confréres. 

We are ready to vouch for his having 
stopped at nothing, but with the most 
praiseworthy hardihood grappled with 
all the difficulties of his situation—with 
what success, it shall be our pleasure, 
as it is our province, to show-—indeed 
he sometimes plays with our apprehen- 
sions ; for he rushes to the very verge 
of his illustrious predecessor's argument 
and language, as if to show how dexter- 
ously he can keep clear of the danger 
he so gallantly courts. 

We cannot, but think, however, after 
all, that itis unlucky this poem did not 
happen to be published defore that of 
Lord Byron on the same subject and in 
the same stanza, for if it had, we should 
have been able to amuse our readers 
with comments on the tone; feeling, 
diction, and arrangement of the former, 
which, having been already made in 
the case of “ Childe Harold,” would now 
want the charm of novelty ; and that 
this is by himself considered an evil 
fate, may be gathered from the adver- 
tisement to his last effort—the Deluge 
— which has just appeared, and against 
which he seems to fear a similar objec- 
tion may be urged. 

“The author of the drama of the 
* Deluge’ feels it especially incumbent 
on him to state that it was completed 
some years before the publication of a 
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poem in the year 1829, entitled ‘ Cain 
the Wanderer ;’ anticipating, in point 
of time, Moore’s ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ 
and the consequent and analogous 
drama of ‘Lord Byron.” 

But more of this anon. For the 
resent it is enough to bewail on Mr, 
Reade’s account the lateness of the 

period at which “ Z¢aly” has been put 
forward ; and certainly toa contempla- 
tive mind it is interesting to speculate 
upon the difference it would have made 
in the destinies of the two poets, Lord 
Byron and Mr. Reade—how complete. 
ly they would have changed places, in 
fact—had the latter only been ready 
with his volume in the year 1811, in. 
stead of nearly thirty years later. An 
indulgence in such speculations, how. 
ever, interesting as it is, is a gratification 
we have no right too freely to indulge 
in, and our business is with realities, 

The public, in fact, will be charmed 

to see with what daring originality this 
author has constructed his work. In 
the number, ay, and in the very name 
of its divisions it is novel. Childe 
Harold had four cantos—* Italy” has 
six parts—and so on. The stanza un- 
doubtedly is the same—but so far was 
the idea of borrowing it of Lord Byron 
from Mr. Reade’s head, that whereas 
“the Childe” in his preface speaks of 
having adopted the stanza of Spenser, 
because Ariosto, Thomson, and 
Beattie used it, as giving scope for 
“the grave, the gay, the serious, and jo- 
cose,” this grand-childe, (allowing thirty 
years fer a generation,) declares with 
much sincerity that he, too, has hit upon 
it by an original process of reasoning, 


« T have chosen the measure adopted 
by Spenser, Beattie, Thomson, and bya 
far higher name than the two latter, a 
that which, uniting to itself the heroic 
and elegiac, allows, above all others, the 
greatest field of latitude for description, 
and for every change of thought, of senti- 
ment, and of passion.” 


The poem commences in the north 
of Italy, on the top of a mountain, 
from whence, after a few stanzas, the 
cold, we suppose, drives the author 
down into Florence, where, although 
scorning the “ Childe’s guidance,” he 
boldly enters the T'ribune. Here, of 
course, he finds still standing “the 
statue that enchants the world ;” or, 
as he beautifully varies it— 


“ So stands the Venus, living, breathing there! 
Grace, like the light, irradiates her head, 
Casting a very halo on the air : 
While on the gaxing eye and heart is shed 
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t sense of adoration which is fed 
When language faints to tell the load we feel; 
How Jove and purity, with wings outspread, 
O’ershade that brow which calls on us to knee?,” &c. 
The “Parent's” thoughts had been 
very differently expressed. He had 
said of the same statue, 


meu she fills 
The air around with beauty ;"” 





Standing before her “we gaze” till 
the heart “reels with its fullness,” in 
“speechless love,” “within the pale,” 
envying “ the fond idolaters of old,” 
&e. &c. Very different, it will be 
erceived, from the other. 

He proceeds—Childe Reade—to 
Santa Croce, where reposes, according 
to Harold, 


“ The starry Galileo, with his woes.” 


The following stanza is interestingly 
illastrative of our author’s powers of 
enlarging upon the slightest idea af- 
forded to him, without admitting a 
single thought foreign from the text 


he takes up :— 


« Behold the tomb where Galileo's spirit 

Found that repose in life to him denied : 

Nature gave, as his birth-right, to inherit 

The starry infinite ;—how human pride 

Hears from that tomb an awful voice and guide! 

A little dust is all that now remains 

Of mind which with eternity allied; 

Hate galled him living with her bigot chains, 
The crown of thorns was his, the sage’s, patriot’s 

gains.” e 

When we found our author so beauti- 
fully apostrophising this “ Grey Santa 
Croce” as “ Mecca of Italy!” we con- 
fess we got a start, for we thought we 
remembered the very words in the cor- 
responding passage of his rival’s poem. 
Nothing can be more painful than a 
suspicion of this kind, so we set our- 
selves to work at once to clear the 
matter up; and our satisfaction was 
extreme when we discovered at last 
that we had been quite mistaken, and 
that the words “ Mecca of Italy” occur 
not in the text of Childe Harold, but 
in Sir John Cam Hobhouse’s note to 
the passage. Weare sure our readers 
will be obliged to us for this vindica- 
tion of Mr. Reade. We think it very 
probable that, were we at leisure for 
the search, we might discover many 
thoughts and expressions appearing a 
little doubtful at first sight, to have their 
origin in the same quarter, or in the 
“ Historical Illustrations” by the same 
hand. So carefully does this gentle- 
man avoid any thing which the most 
malignant criticism could take hold of! 

A poem like “Italy” would not be 
complete without a spice of reflective 
philosophy, as well as an occasional 
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sprinkling of “lines to a lady,” “ frage 
ments amid ruins,” &c.; and accordingly 
we have some stanzas to Departed 
Youth, of which the following is a fair 
specimen :— 
“Oh! not the loss of mind, nor strength, nor 
years, 
Nor hopes, nor friends it ill-valued in the grav: 
— the soul’s bitterest, most vemeetal 
ears; 
No, ’tis to feel, yet impotent to save, 
Decaying, sinking down, like a spent wave, 
The abounding love, e’erwhile omnipotent 
To heal the suiterings it bore, or gave; 
vp, Lhis is to bear our living punishment : 
This is to feel despair—this—this is to repent!" 

A critic as unjust and malevolent 
as Sheridan’s, might remark that this 
sounded startlingly like something he 
had heard before. 

Some waterfall—we are not told its 
name—is most glowingly and poetically 
described— 

* look—all headlong driven, 

Yon waters hurled o’er precipices riven ; 

Hark, to their roar in yon black fathomless dell f 
The ravings of the tortured unforgiven,” &c, 


If this were the “Cascata del Mar- 
more,” that had been already de- 
scribed— 
“ The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss 
And boil in endless torture,” &c. 

Childe Harold. 


But of course it was some other. 

The second canto begins in Venice, 
but not upon “the bridge of sighs,” 
Indeed our author was so determined 
to prevent this occurring, even by acci- 
dent, that he had himself rowed out in 
a gondola to some distance, and com- 
menced on his way back describing 
some “shadows” which, as he ap- 
proached, he discovered, were no 
shadows at all. 





** Away! no shadows they, but, nearer shown, | 
Fair Venice seated stild upon her ocean throne!" 


However surprised he might have been 
at the discovery that his gondoliers 
were taking him back towards the city, 
instead of into the clouds, he need not 
have feared that she would have got 
up and walked away during his absence, 
If she ever ceases to “ sit still,” it 
will be when she tumbles into the 
water. 

He bids “a long farewell” to the 
ex-queen of the Adriatic, and, asking 
a question at Furlo, 

“ Who knows not Nero?” 


passes the Rubicon. 
We cannot attempt to follow him 
by stages, but will meet him at Rome 
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fn the Forum, where he asks another 
question— 


“ Yon arch—is’t Jove’s or Fortune's?” 
and a third—is that the Rostrum 
* Where Tully stood like a descended god ?” 


The “ eloquent air” might have replied 
to him, and perhaps referred him to 
his friend Nero for information, unless, 
indeed, he might have preferred in- 
terrogating the moon, of whom he felt 
inclined to make a confidante on this 
occasion— 
“ Oh, thou dost soften doubt to certainty! 


Who ever gazed on thee, nor felt his own 
Mysterious alliance with thy world unknown !" 


Observe how the “mysteriousness” is 
heightened by the addition of a poetic 
syllable ! 

Mr. Reade now comes up cheek by 
jowl with Lord Byron; and it is here 
that he shows the triumph of his art 
in avoiding the slightest collision, 
although their “ glowing axles” almost 
touch. The text is— 


**I see before me the gladiator lie.” 


The Colosseum, Lord Byron’s “ enor- 
mous skeleton,” Mr. Reade’s “titanic,” 
ditto, “Its shattered and enormous 
circle rent,” is “yawning open.” A 
shadowy vision appears. Reade— 
“The actors pass to dust.” Byron— 
“’Tis on their dust ye tread.” “ Hark! 
"tis the hush of men,” says our author. 
“ Hark! ’tis the hush of night,” said the 
author of Childe Harold ; but then, 
observe the distinction—this expres- 
sion was applied to a place an hundred 
leagues from the Colosseum. Lord 
Byron saw one gladiator. Mr. Reade 
saw two, which, coupled with the time 
—moonlight—pleasingly suggest the 
convivial society and Falernian in- 
troductory to the classic vision. One 
of the combatants—a Briton—dies ; 
not, however, before he has given his 
opponent as mortal a wound as another 
Briton has inflicted upon his shade. 
“The inhuman shout” of the noble 
bard—beautifully varied into the “ roar 
of human brutes”—announces that the 
audience considers the conqueror’s 
wound dangerous. 

“ His head droops, but beneath his eyebrows 

grown 

Contracted, his glazed eyeballs ye may sec 
a tide of life which ebbs forth si- 

Ay! he is fecling the approach of death— 


—but his mind 
Is busy"— 


until 
All rushed before him,” &c. 
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How skilfully this keeps clear of “the 
Childe’s” vision ! 
* His drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one,” &, 
; “his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away" 
on the banks of the Danube. Of course 
Mr. Reade’s gladiator’s “ mind’s” eye 
was quite in another direction. 


* All this rushed with his blood.” 


Our author keeps close to the heels 
of his lordship for a certain time, tra. 
velling to the very same spots, and 
taking up the very same things in these 
Pope for description, doubtless with 
the praiseworthy intention, as we have 
already so often said, of showing how 
very close a poet may shave, without 
touching the whiskers of plagiarism in 
the operation. When he strikes into his 
own path, however, which he does in his 
fifth part, we look in vain for an 
farther interest of this kind, till near 
the close of the poem he gets upon the 
temple of Neptune at Peestum, ap- 
parently with the object of taking a 
plunge from the top of it into that 
divinity’s marine residence, in which 
the “Childe” had been lost so many 
years before. 

Lord Byron had already described 
the Pantheon. We will show how 
beautifully the descriptions of the two 
buildings vary. 


Mr. Reade’s Pestum: 
** Even so thou risest, simple, stern, sublime,” 
Lord Byron's Pantheon : 
Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime,” 
Pastum— Mocking 
“ The assault of time.” 
Pantheon: 
 Spared and blest by time.” 
At Pestum, 


“ Earthquakes,” “ storms,” “the lightning’s trace 
Left the black shadows 
And the hot levin dinted where it fell {” 


At the Pantheon, on the contrary, 
it is 
———-" tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee.” 


Regarding this latter, the question 
is asked— 


Shalt thou not last?” 


But it is for Pestum Mr. Reade re- 
plies— 


——*fixed for ever there, thy massive form shall 
dwell.” 


It is here, just previous to the close 
of the poem, that Mr. Reade, some- 
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what inappropriately, begins to feel the 
want of a companion— 


“Oh! that a ministering spirit here 
Lived, to enchain me,” &c. 


and it cannot but be considered a 
“ singular coincidence,” that at the very 
same period of his pilgrimage, with the 
same ocean close before him, Childe 
Harold had uttered these words— 


“Oh! that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair being for my minister!” 


For our own part we are at a loss to 
imagine what “fair being” either of 
the bards should, under such circum- 
stances, have so much needed as a 
“minister,” unless, indeed, it might 
have been a bathing-woman ! 

The author of “ Italy” then proceeds 
to issue an injunction to the sea, simi- 
Jar in spirit, at least, to that which had 
been so implicitly obeyed since it was 
uttered, conceiving, probably, that there 
was a time of limitation to such enact- 
ments, and that, in the present case, it 
was about to expire. The injunction 
was worded as follows: 


(* Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll !” 
The renewal is differently expressed— 
“ Roll on for ever, wildly fresh and free!" 


The other clauses are drawn up 
with a very lawyer-like adherence to 
their original, which continues : 


** Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore,” 


Thus condensed in Mr. Reade’s re- 
newal : 


“ Men raise their ant-hill cities on thy brink.” 
The original goes on: 
“ Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee.” 
Mr. Reade has it, more elegantly, 


** States, empires’ rise and fall are typed by thee." 


The next line strikes us as singularly 
happy—the word “typed” in the pre- 
ceding one seems so naturally to in- 
troduce it— 


“ Time's dusty records in oblivion’s ink.” 


There is a small typographical error 
here, the line standing in the text 
thus— 


“Time's dusty records in oblivion sink.” 
We conclude the s must have endea- 
voured to avoid “ oblivion” by betaking 
itself to “ink,” as Mr. Reade himself 
has done; and we are the more con- 
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firmed in this idea by comparing it 
with the original, where we find— 


“ Time writes no wrinkles,” &c. 
Canute the First goes on— 


“ Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests.” 


Canute the Second proceeds— 
“ Thou !—the Almighty mirrored in thy breast,”&c. 
The original, in fine, 

“ Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play 


Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
The copy— 


“ Unchanged alone thou roll’st from shore to 
shure 


Girding the earth like heaven—-the same for ever. 
more.” 


Here, then, was to be the final 
plunge into that ocean both had so 
eloquently apostrophised ; but here 
the habits of the two poets have influ- 
enced the conclusion materially, and 
made that sweet variety, which enables 
us to enjoy originality as well as 
beauty in “ Italy ;” for whereas the im- 
petuous Harold dashed in among the 
breakers, and was last seen with his 
hand laid upon the crest of one of the 
foaming monsters, it is but too ap- 
parent that Mr. Reade is no swimmer, 
for he goes as_far as he can without 
wetting his feet in pursuit of the adven- 
turous “ Childe,” like a hen who has 
had the misfortune to hatch a duckling 
by mistake, and then thinks it better to 
stop, and 


—— sit alone 
On yon grey rock, the waves beneath him rolled,” 


for the purpose of inditing his con- 
cluding stanzas, in which as a last cry 
after the struggling bard he exclaims, 


“ Farewell—my love is toldmy song is ended!” 


that bard having been last heard to 
say— 


« My task is done—my song hath ceased— 
——farewel]!” 


We said that Mr. Reade followed 
Lord Byron close up to, and as far as 
the end of his fourth canto, and that he 
became from thenceforward most un- 
interestingly original. How he ever 
stumbled on him again at the close of 
the sixth, is more than we can tell; for 
all between is, we are bound to say, 
almost as clear of him as if the stanza 
had been drawn fresh from Spenser, 
without ever having been passed like 
the rest through the filtering-stone of 
the Peer’s “pilgrimage.” In sober 
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seriousness, the poet of “ Italy” is like 
an orator, who, when he sets out, either 
reads from a book, or supports his 
memory with very copious notes, but 
as he warms to his subject, shuts up the 
one, or tears the other to pieces, and 
is only the more eloquent from having 
got rid of these artificial helps. How- 
ever tight he may have held on the 
skirts of his “precursor,” in the north 
of Italy, he shows us, and we will right 
gladly and cheerfully show the public, 
that there needed not such timidity, 
and that this great-grand-Childe was 
able to stride along as stoutly, ay, and 
nearly as majestically as the Auneas at 
whose rear he trotted at first. 

We said, moreover, still earlier, that 
there was ¢hat in the poem which set 
its author on a two-fold eminence, a 
sort of biceps Parnassus—one for 
praise ; the other—no, not for blame, 
for have we not been industriously ex- 
hibiting his merits ?—but for something 
not exactly amounting to unqualified 
eulogium. We, therefore, beg leave 


to transfer our readers to the opposite 
summit, and exhibit Mr. Reade, the 
pilgrim, staff in hand, a/one. 

And, in the first place, while we 
commend his prudence in having drawn 
up at the water's edge, in his “ follow- 


the-leader” scramble after the reckless 
runaway, we bestow still more hearty 
and sincere commendations on him for 
his refusal to plunge into the troubled 
ocean of misanthrophy and scepticism 
which might be said to have engulphed 
the former, assimilating his fate, in a 
moral sense, to that of his friend 
Shelley. Not an inch does Mr. Reade 
step, from one end to the other of the 
six mortal cantos—we beg pardon, 
parts—before us, beyond the bounds 
of propriety, good sense, good feeling, 
and religious decorum, and while the 
“pilgrimage,” like a rose, wounds, 
through its beauties, the best fortified 
hand that touches it, “Italy,” on the 
contrary, may be put into the most 
defenceless bosom without inflicting 
a sting, or planting a thorn. All 
the sentiments are wholesome, many 
highly elevated. A bland philan- 
thropy accompanies the author, which 
leads him to enter into the érue spirit 
and feelings of the things and people 
around him, and while we smile (of 
course in approbation) at some parts 
of the poem, we cannot help feeling a 
respect, if not an envy, for all we know 
of the man, His musings are sublime, 
many of them, but they are perfectly 
safe in their sublimity ; we never find 
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ourselves carried up to a height at 
which it is dangerous to use our eyes— 
too often, alas! the case with his illus. 
trious rival. No—when he takes us 
with him, it is to an elevation from 
whence we can look up without pre. 
sumption, and down without pride— 
the altitude being sufficient to clear us 
of the grossness of life’s ordinary at. 
mosphere, without infusing into us a 
particle of that arrogant confidence 
which laid the first stone of Babel. Mr, 
Reade deserves every commendation for 
this instance of his good sense and 
good taste, so different from the ex. 
hibitions of the “mixed multitude” who 
have adopted Childe Harold—(we beg 
pardon again, we mean the stanza of 
Spenser, and projected plan of Beattie) 
as their model, and have followed its 
philosophy and sentiment to the letter, 
while they have signally lost sight of, 
or failed to reach its sublimity and 
pathos. 

Again, Mr. Reade is a man of edu- 
cation—a scholar. Our readers will 
remember that to the title of his book, 
“ Italy,” is added, “with historical and 
classical notes.” Now these notes we 
are inclined to pronounce as the very 
best, most entertaining, and most in- 
structive parts of the volume, of which 
they form about a third part. There 
is a vast deal of miscellaneous informa- 
tion on interesting points of Italian 
literature and history, collected to- 
gether, and clothed in agreeable and 
refined language ; and we think that 
some of these, which in their original 
form preceded the text to which they 
are now appended as illustrations, un- 
der the name of “ Prose by a Poet,” 
may deserve nearly as high a place as 
what those who judge of our author 
only by the specimens we have as yet 
given, might be disposed to designate 
as “ Poetry by a Proser.” He has col- 
lected, with considerable care, all the 
most interesting fragments bearing 
upon such names as Dante, Milton (as 
connected with Italy,) the Medici, and 
particularly Michael Angelo ; and on 
such places as Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
Peestum, &c.; and his own observations 
are made in the best taste and spirit. 
We have to thank him in particular 
for favouring us with the sight of one 
curious document. His “Cain the 
Wanderer,” it seems, was much noticed 
at the time of its publication—not very 
encouragingly by one of the reviews, 
as he himself candidly tells us, but 
flatteringly by some great names in 
private communications, of which he 
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has inserted one—in part, at least—in 
a note. We will extract a passage 
which, as characteristic of the man who 
wrote it, is invaluable. We know not, 
indeed, which it will more excite the 
ridicule or—the writer being gone to 
his place—the melancholy of the 
reader. ‘The letter is addressed by 
Mr. Coleridge to Mr. Reade. 


«I think as highly of Shelley’s genius 
—yea, and of his heart—as you can do. 
Soon after he left Oxford, he went to 
the Lakes, poor fellow! and with some 
wish, I have understood, to see me; but 
I was absent, and Southey received him 
instead. Now, the very reverse of what 
would have been the case in ninety-nine 
instances of a hundred, I might have been 
of use to him, and Southey could not ; 
for I should have sympathised with his 
poetico-metaphysical reveries, (and the 
very word metaphysics is an abomination 
to Southey,) and Shelley would have felt 
that I understood him. His Atheism 
would not have scared me—for me, it 
would have been a_ semi-transparent 
Larva, soon to be sloughed, and through 
which I should have seen the true Image ; 
the final metamorphosis. Besides, I have 
ever thought that sort of Atheism the 
next best religion to Christianity—nor 
does the better faith I have learnt from 
Paul and John, interfere with the cordial 


reverence I feel for Benedict Spinoza.” 


What “ that sort of Atheism” means, our 
readers may discover by a reference to 
“Queen Mab,” to which the widow is 
at this moment, with pious care, once 
more directing public attention. 

But, lastly, Mr. Reade is a Poet: 
and as we have devoted so much of 
our space to exhibiting his ingenuity 
in avoiding the critics, we shall now 
proceed to show how little necessity 
there was for him to place himself in a 
position where they might have fancied 
they had grounds to attack him. We 
cannot but regret that he should have 
thought proper to run so close to the 
wind, and are convinced that the feeling 
will be participated in by the most 
impatient of those who have gone with 
us so far, if they will only consent to 
plod on a little farther. 

Mr. Reade arrived at Naples and a 
fifth canto at the same time—both of 
them ground untrodden by Lord Byron ; 
and the instant he sees the city, and 
loses sight of his quondam Cicerone, 
he is natural, easy, and poetic on his 
own account. He describes the former 
as sleeping, like an infant, with all the 
elements ministering around her pillow. 


The sky, he says, bends down to shelter 
her— 


“ And the air sighs o’er her its breath of love; 

While the deep sea makes music at her feet, 

A song for ever low, for ever sweet : 

And o’er her brow are hues to Iris given, 

Caught from yon sun that steals on her retreat! 

While gently still his pausing wheels are driven, 
wae her sleep beneath the holy vault of 

eaven! 


. The bay’s encircling arms with fond embrace 
Guard her while sitting on the enchanted shore; 
The sea is mirroring her lovely face: 

The amphitheatre of hills that soar 
Behind her e 


e «.e .mantle vines around her breast, 
In bacchanal profusion shadowing o’er !” 


He then proceeds to particulars, and 
the “azure Capri” comes in—whence 
Parthenopé—on whom we have some 
lines so spirited and graceful, that we 
are ready to exclaim, “Surely this is 
none of he!” We soon, however, be- 
come too much familiarized with good 
writing to feel surprise. He describes 
this Parthenopé— 


And oh! that form so delicately moulded, 
So flowing, flexile, goddess-like, and fair ; 
Thy smile—the very birth of light ! thine eyes, 
Caught from yon heaven their tenderest azure, 
where 
The heart’s lost happiness deep buried lies ; 
Thy — whose arch love ever homeward 
éea! 


‘“* Nymph of immortal beauty! round thee throw. 


ing 
A halo, which thy own reflection gives, 
Soft as the mellowed flood of moonlight, glowing 


Through the rich veil of Autumn’s cincturing 
leaves!” 


But his greatest efforts are concen- 
trated round Vesuvius. There every 
step he takes, his thoughts and style 
rise with his theme ; and his sublimity 
might almost be gauged by his altitude 
above the level of the sea. Before he 
approaches the fiery focus, he begins 
to glow—the very ground seems oozing 
with inspiration under his feet. He 
addresses the mountain before him as 
“the heart of the universe, whose life 
is fire’—whose pulse is the earthquake 
--and from whose bosom shall be 
rolled the desolation of the last day— 
whose ribs are entwined, Laocoon- 
like, with the “lava’s burning fold.” 
“ Creatorand destroyer!” he exclaims— 


——*“ who hath told— 
What cathe sunk in thy all-blasting 
tomb? 


“On to the ascent; hark !—how the hollow 
ground 

Reverberates beneath the sullen tread: 

*Tis Herculaneum in her sleep profound! 

A city rises o’er her ashes’ bed, 

All life—all joy—the living on the dead !— 

Perchance, to die like her. 


* But the scene changes, and is left behind, 
Like an enchanting dream : the vine expires; , 
Nature's faint hues have sicklily declined; 
Sulent the voices of the birds,” &c, 
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Upward still he toils, to where 


“doth show 
Yon = clond.cleaving cone its pale and wrathful 
row, 
Frowning down on ye, like the form of death, 
As though the vapours drifted by the blast, 
Its shadow falls on the grey waste bencath! 
Chaos of black crags wildly round are cast: 
Mountains of lava, which, as here they past, 
Wave.like, while floating, were transfixed to 
stone, 
Stopped in full tide, yet scathing to the last! 
Nor flower nor blade of grass hath ever grown 
O’er the life whelmed beneath—scorched—blasted, 
and unknown.” 


Nature here is stamped with the 
mark of Cain, and the whole region is 
like the place of doom to damned spi- 
rits. Below, Naples is spread like a 
denied Paradise, while here we stand 
upon the 


“ Stygian coast, 
= The anatomy of Earth stretched on her bier, 
Touched by the sun, whose rays through ghost. 
like vapours peer.’ 


We gainthe summit. Behold “the 
central pit!” the portal to the halls of 
everlasting fires. 


“ Lo—how it reeks from every burning pore! 
— rapidly mounting from yon subteranean 
oor, 


“ Rushing up wildly from the depths beneath, 

Clouds, opening their enormous folds are 
curled 

In sulphurous masses, darkening the heath, 

As if Night's blackest banners were unfurled : 

Mountains of Vapour on each other hurled, 

Careering upwards—giant Forms of Air!” 


And here—on the verge of two 
worlds—that of light, and life, and 
beauty without, and that of burning, 
and agony, and death within, through 
whose half-open door we may fancy we 
hear issuing the sounds of the waves of 
fire, as they dash measuredly against 
the sides of its unexplored caverns, 
and cast up sulphur and red hot cinders, 
the spray of this nether ocean, into the 
startled light of another world—Acre, 
we say, with consummate judgment, 
the poet has brought in, in powerful 
contrast, the simple and touching story 
of a simple peasant maiden—her love, 
desertion, and despair ; astory which 
nothing but want of space prevents 
our giving at length. 


He descends again, and enters 
Pompeii. 


“The town was hushed; save when a faint 
shout came 

From the far distant Amphitheatre, 

The oppressive air was charged with sulphur. 
ous flame ; 

The trees drooped wan, no breath & leaf to 
stir, 

Each trunk stood moveless a3 a sepulchre ; 

And the all-sickly weight, by Nature shown, 

Pressed heaviest on human hearts; they were 

All silent; each, foreboding, dared not own 

Their fears—the coming Shadow of an ill un- 

known!" 
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“ Behold the Mountain !” 


“Thick volumed smoke cleaves through its 
forehead riven, 
Branching its pine-like shape in the profound 
of heaven! 


“ é. mement—eate—-awes-—-stupiied—they 
Stood; 

The Mountain that had slept a thousand years, 

Awakens from his slumber! lo—that flood 

Of eddying vapour still its shape uprears : 

They fly not yet. fer who had linked with fears 

Vesuvius in his ever green attire ? 

But lo—each moment wilder, fiercer nears 

‘The enormous canopy still branching higher, 

ane - tife—for life—its leaves are turned 

0 fire 


“Its trunk glows now a furnace flame!—the 
shrouds 

Of Darkness hurling off each side, alone 

Blazing, encircled with a night of clouds, 

The Spirit of Fire comes rushing from his 
throne ! 

Earth cleft asunder, to her depths is shown, 

Belching forth flames, while, ’scaping from 
their thrall, 

The Winds leap upward from their caves un- 


nown : 
The one of the Heaven is heard above them 
a faded 


All this is good—very good, in the 
sublime way. Mr. Reade, however, 
can be sensible and nr and 
gaily graphic too, illustrating the cor- 
rectness of Dr. Beattie’s opinion re- 
specting the range of the Spenser 
stanza. Witness the scene conjured 
up beside the “ pediments” (we suspect 
he should have said, the bases) of the 
pillars of the Temple of the Sibyl, 
where, haply, Augustus reclined. 


* And Virgil—Horace—sate by either side ; 
While their perfumed Mecenas wiled in gay 
And social talk the hours as now they glide ; 
che J the jest, perchance, in careless play, 
/hich others made whose life was yesterday |" 


Or, 


e Ture, where beside yon low hill’s mural 
mound, 

The wrecks of Hadrian's villa beautify the 
ground; 


“ Retreat of tired ambition satiate ; 

The world’s dull stage or left in hate, or seorn 

Of the crowd's senseless clamours, that await 

Victor or vanquished, which on either fawn ; 

When the far distant goal to which are borne 

Ambition’s aching eyes, at last, is gained, 

For what ?—to pause for rest—to see the dawn 

Of truth first break: nerves shattered— 
strength o’erstrained, 

Such the rewards which wait Power’s worthless 

prize attained, 


“And in that nook, howe’er concealed, be sure 

The natural bias of the heart is known: 

The pride, or vanities that still endure ; 

Or the mind's first simplicity is shown, 

Ere called to ripen rankly on a throne, 

Passions and crimes that else had been un- 
taught: 

So rises then the cell, or hall of stane, 

True emblem of the inner mind, each brought 

To mate with solitude, to court, or fly from 

thought. 


** But Hadrian's vanity this spot endeared: 
A city in one villa stood enshrined : 

All objects of all foreign climes upreared, 
In one vast labyrinth confusedly joined ; 
The theatre—arena—bath—combined ; 
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Lo—through yon narrow vale the Peneus ran, 
Taught through Thessalian Temp?’s woods to 
wind! 
Even Nature here was travestied by man ; 
Art racked—invention toiled—to crowd life’s 
narrow span.” 


A very different character lavished 
similar pains upon Capri. That cha- 
racter, Tiberius, is sketched with the 
hand of a master, and we hold up the 

assage to our readers, as, in itself, a 
falfilment of the pledge we made to 
them at the outset. 


“Cold as the cliff, and inacessible 
To human sympathies, one passion sate 
Within that bloodless heart immoveable ; 
With power, fame, lust, ambition satiate, 
All there was buried, save undying hate 
Of his own human kind: he stood so high, | 
Nor hope nor flattery could more elate : 
He sunk so low—polluting Infamy 

na on that blackened heart to cast a deeper 

ye. 


“ He clung to Power as his minister : 

Loathing the slaves who made him tyrant; 
scorn 

Engendered hatred with mankind at war : 

Asserted freedom he had better borne, 

Aught that the flatterer’s veil aside had torn, 

And shown the heart from all its foldings 


bare; 

He wreaked on them the vengeance they had 
drawn ; 

A fallen, conscious spirit, plunging there 


In deeds he loved, yet loathed—ambition in 
despair! 


* * * * * * oe 


What was he now? a blight—a withering 
curse : 


None loved—nought clang to him—nought save 
his vain remorse. 


** The mind upon its rack of pain—the Past~ 
Its Visions magnified in memory’s shade : 

The hopeless futare—life’s hours ebbing fast— 
Health, strength, hope, passion, energy de- 


cayed ; 
All, then, he felt—till pride no longer swayed 
. His will inflexible—forth flowed the tears: 
Not that refreshing dew to Virtue paid, 
But such as, scalding, the lone bosom sears, 
Shed o’er the arid waste of execrated years !"" 


We close Mr. Reade’s “ Italy” with 
what many of our friends will delight 
in—*“ a cut at the beast”—a sensible and 
vigorous, yet delicate and gentleman- 
like reproof of the Scarlet Lady, 
whom he found seated, like a majestic 
hen, on the addled eggs of her repu- 
tation. He expects that she will one 
day or other be assisted up from her 
somewhat protracted incubation by 
her compassionate  sister-kingdoms. 
“Then,” he says, addressing her, 
“Shalt thou endure” 


, “Not as thon art now, vainly grasping ke 

Of heaven and paradise—ambitious still ! - 

Fenierne to passion with indulgent fees, 

To keep blind slaves subservient to thy will; 

Look at thy Desert round thee! who will till, 

Cain-like, the earth, which yields him nought 
but tears ? 

Who sows what never harvest may fulfil ? 

— and tax, Want’s scanty produce 
shears, 


Which Superstition grasps, denouncing dead. 
liest fears.” — ’ 
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And, turning to us, he continues :~ 


** Oh, be all honour hers! the mother she 


Of saints and heroes ; who, first, earth o’er- 
ran 


To couquer, then, be saviour of the free, 

She fonnd the savage, but she left the man, 

Refined, aud softened ; and when her brief 
span 

Was past, and the barbarians on her hurled, 

Crushed to the dust her greatness then began : 

The Cross of Life, her banner she unfurled : 


And raised the hopeless soul, and humanised the 
world.” 


And now, to change our tone once 
again, we allow that Mr. Reade’s 
“Cain the Wanderer” had its merits. 
This “ Italy,” from the specimens be- 
before us, we may safely say has not 
only merits, but beauties, and those of 
a tolerably high order. Hence we 
had hoped when we saw “the Deluge” 
announced, that we should have found 
the errors, mistakes, and absurdities, by 
which his antediluvian productions 
were, we fear we must admit, pretty 
strongly characterised, swept away, 
and his beauties and sublimities borne, 
like an ark, upward upon the tide of 
his ascending fame. It was with much 
pain, then, that we saw this same 
“ Deluge” announced by the author as 
having been “completed some years” 
before the publication of “ Cain the 
Wanderer” in 1829, There was no 
hope that we were to have the benefit 
of the fuller development of his genius, 
matured by experience ; on the con- 
trary, we were to be thrown back to a 
period not only antecedent to the 
Noachian catastrophe, but prior to the 
wanderings of “ Cain,” and we began to 
think what we were to expect from 
those primeval times, when not only 
Mr. Reade but Adam himself, was 
“a little boy.” Still more were we at 
a loss to account for the reason that 
this circumstance, so much militating 
against the prospects of the publication, 
was so pointedly announced at the 
outset, and thought it a singular want 
of judgment in so judicious an author 
to put forward a juvenile production, 
when his fame was struggling upward 
by slow degrees and with hard labour, 
out of the mists of obscurity into the 
regions of sunshine and light, and when 
it was natural to suppose that he would 
use the most desperate efforts of his 
manhood to make his footing firm. 
Our readers will now see the drift of 
our opening observations. It is at all 
times a dangerous symptom to begin to 
look back with complacency on our 
early attempts. It is all very well when 
fame is established, and the powers be- 
gin to flag—illustrious old age will 
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turn becomingly to the works of its 
earlier years, and the world thanked 
Scott for applying himself to the revis- 
ing and republishing his first novels, 
But Mr. Reade, we need hardly say, 
although the author of * Italy,” is not 
the author of “ Waverley,” and he ought 
—such were our reflections—to have 
suffered his “ Deluge” to remain “ with 
the years beyond the flood,” unless in- 
deed he felt sure of this same * Deluge” 
overtopping the loftiest of his own or 
his cotemporaries’ productions by as 
many feet as that of Noah did Parnas- 
sus itself. 

We read the drama—and felt that 
Mr. Reade’s fate was sealed. He was 
shut out from the ark, and will now, 
we fear, escape notice to all eternity, 
unless some future geologist shall happen 
to hammer him out of obscurity, as a 
fossil specimen of that unlucky species 
which has been included in such count- 
less quantities in the wet clay of obli- 
vion. 

We were willing to pardon—for we 
throw off the mask—the plagiarisms of 
“Italy.” We saw what was good in 


it, and we are always ready to excuse 
much when there is merit ; but when 
an author deliberately comes forward 


with a second work, in plot, style, dic- 


tion, every thing, familiar already to 
every reader who has the slightest 
acquaintance with the works of the 
modern poets, we at once say, that it is 
not enough to be told in a few lines on 
a fly-leaf that it was written defore the 
works it resembles ; and he has no more 
right to expect that the world will 
notice such a publication, “coming,” as 
it does, “a day after the fair,” than that 
they would attend to him, if he were 
seriously to assert that his “Italy” had 
been written befure * Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” In truth we are vexed 
to find such a want of common appre- 
ciation of public taste in such a man as 
Mr. Reade. He ought to know better ; 
and, should these wholesome truths 
ever meet his eye, we counsel him to 
profit by them, and, since he cannot 
“suppress” “the Deluge,” as he did 
the further wanderings of “ Cain” ona 
similar hint, to take care that the threa- 
tened “Catiline” do not find some 
Cicero ready to destroy his hopes, by 
exposing similar unpardonable offences 
against the republic of literature, 

It would be a waste of time to give 
more than a single specimen of the 
“ Deluge”—a specimen which will ex- 
plain the plot better than we could do 
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ourselves. Astarte and Azoara are two 
ladies, in love with two angels. In a 
conversation touching their dull earthly 
neivhbours, the former addresses her 
enamoured sister pretty much in our 
friend “ Meg Dod’s” style—“ and what 
for no ?” 


* And wherefore not? Do they not life enjoy? 
And is not happiness life’s end and aim ? 
Look at them—day beholds them occupied ; 
And evening comes to sanctify their rest, 
Felt doubly sweet from all their labours done, 
They go forth hand in hand, and they are 
honoured 
Among the people: and when age steals on 
them, 
Their children will grow round them, propping 
up. 
And hiding decently their slow decline! 
And when they sink at last, their memories 
Will be recorded in the hearts that love them. 
We love, are loved more deeply, but by whom ? 
Immortal beings ties forbade i alike 
By earth and heaven, yea, our own hearts con. 
demn us— 
We feel the truth, or why conceal that love 
Which we should glory in ? why meet in gloom 
And covert, hiding it from human eyes, 
Like some ill-gotten treasure, which must be 
Concealed from all save us: and why, oh! why 
Do my Oraziel’s words, when tenderest breathed, 
Seem like the sounds of sorrow ? 
Axoara. "Tis the fear 
Of thy weak nature which doth make them so. 
Do | not glory in my seraph lord ? 
Or would J change my heavenly destiny 
For aught that earth could give ? what, if we 
hide 
From human eyes our meetings ?—‘tis because 
They are too lowly to prize happiness 
‘They cannot judge of, to be proved ere owned. 
How can it be an evil to aspire 
Towards immortal beings? Is it not 
l'o raise ourselves from human to divine? 
Above the jealousies and petty cares, 
The apathy, and weariness of life ? 
If they led us astray from God, their presence 
Would be forbidden ; but they rather give us 
Glimpses of heaven, until our spirits feel 
Etherial as their own. 
Astarte. } Thon speakest well : 
How art I listen to thy words ? 
Even though 1 feel that something of the truth 
Is wanting to them still,’’ &e, 


Surely this is sufficient to sink a 
book “deeper than did ever plummet 
sound ;” and yet it is positively as good 
as any passage in the whole composi- 
tion. We would fain have viewed it 
more favourably, for we had good hopes 
of the authorof “ Italy ;” but we had a 
duty to perform, and if we avail to 
rouse this gifted and accomplished gen- 
tleman from the state of strange infatu- 
ation he seems to be in, and spur him, 
though it be somewhat roughly, to use 
his present energies in the production 
of something original, a labour for 
which his mental thews and sinews 
well qualify him, we think that in spite 
of all that is past, we may yet have to 
congratulate ourselves and the public— 
and with hearty good will shall we do 
it—on the appearance of a phenomenon 
long unobserved, a good and successful 
poem. 
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REPORT OF THE CONSERVATIVE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE.* 


“Tar battle of the Constitution is to 
be fought at the registries,” were the 
memorable words of Sir Robert Peel, 
at atime when many wise men imagined 
that little head could be made avainst 
the impetus toward destructive organic 
changes which had been communicated 
by the fatal boon of the reform bill; 
and they were not spoken in vain. 
They served to arrest the attention of 
the disheartened Conservatives, and to 
fix it upon the only mode in which it 
is now possible to escape the most 
tremendous evils. A new class of 
voters had been created, who were, 
thenceforth, the responsible depositaries 
of all political power ; and, according 
as they were of a destructive, or a con- 
servative character, the political horizon 
would be dark or bright, with national 
danger, or national safety. The revo- 
lutionists, no doubt, imagined, that, in 
the extensive confiscation of political 
rights which they had effected, their 
political adversaries must be so far 
crippled as no longer to be formidable 
against them. The rotten boroughs, 
as they were called, were completely 
destroyed ; except in some favoured 


cases, where they were still retained in 
the service of their Whig masters. And 
society, altogether, was so metamor- 
phosed ; the nation seemed to have 
been seized with such a passion for 
exhibiting in the farce of high life below 
stairs, or, rather, low life above stairs, 
that the radical millennium seemed to 
have already commenced, and he was 
a sanguine man who entertained a hope 
that by any contrivance the Conserva- 
tives could be enabled to make any 
effectual stand in favour of our institu- 
tions. Such were the circumstances 
under which Sir Robert Peel told his 
countrymen that the battle of the Con- 
stitution was to be fought at the regis- 
tries ; and never were words of prac- 
tical wisdom more seasonably uttered, 
or more nobly responded to by a con- 
fiding people. The present state of 
the registry in England is, in itself, 
sufficient to prove the value of the 
advice which they conveyed, and the 
necessity which there was for acting 
with the promptitude which they en- 
joined : as, had despondency or supine- 
ness characterised the Conservatives at 


that period, the proud position which 
they at present occupy would never 
have been attained, and a profligate 
and licentious democracy—the enemies 
of religion and order, would this mo- 
ment be riding rough-shod over all that 
true-hearted Englishmen hold most 
dear. But Sir Robert Peel saw that 
even then there were materials, if we 
only duly availed ourselves of them, 
by the proper use of which the destruc- 
tives might still be resisted. And he 
gave an impetus and direction to Con- 
servative energy, by which almost all 
its losses have been already retrieved, 
and which, if it only continue as it has 
begun, must end in erecting an im- 
pregnable bulwark around our monar- 
chical institutions. “ Qua minime reris 
Graia pandetur ab urbe.” Sir Robert 
showed his countrymen that in the 
very machinery of the reform bill 
might be found the means of effectually 
baffling the designs of its pestilent con- 
trivers ; that what was intended to act 
upon Conservative energy, like the 
shirt of Dejeneira upon Hercules, 


might be converted into a source of 
health ; and that the very manacles by 


which they were to be fettered, might 
be converted into the weapons by 
which they might be enabled toachieve 
an easy triumph over their confident 
and insulting enemies. 


We have been drawn into these re- 
marks, by a report which has just been 
published by the Conservative Regis- 
tration Committee of the city of Dublin, 
and which affords a most encouraging 
example of what may, by proper ex- 
ertion, be effected for the rest of Ire- 
land. By the labours of these ad- 
mirable men, the Dublin constituency 
is now very nearly in a condition to 
rescue us from the disgrace of being at 
any future time so grossly misrepre- 
sented as we are at present. We say, 
very nearly, in a spirit of, perhaps, over- 
caution, as the registration returns 
already evince that the Conservatives 
have gained a considerable majority ; 
but we would not have them over 
sanguine, as our desire is (and by a 
very little more of perseverance it is 
sure to be accomplished) that the 
constitutional forces should be so in- 
creased and so arranged, that at the 
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next election our city may be spared 
the turmoil and confusion of a contest. 
The following extract from the report 
before us (upon the authenticity ot the 
statements contained in which our 
readers may implicitly rely) will prove 
that we do not over estimate our re- 
sources, and that too much praise 
cannot be given to the individuals 
by whose exertions and whose sa- 
crifices so much has been already 
done :— 


« This committee was formed in July, 


Mr. O'Connell ° . Stil 
Mr. West ° ‘ ° . 1862 
Mr. Ruthven . ° ° . 8346 
Sir G. Rich ° ° - 1837 


1835, and has continued ever since to 
hold meetings and transact business at 
their office, 3, College-street. In order 
to enable the public to form a correct 
judgment of the practical working of the 
committee, it has been deemed advisable 
to make the following short statement of 
facts :— 

“The number of the constituency 
created under the reform act, in October 
and November, 1832, was, in the city of 
Dublin, 6,908. 

« At the election in December, 1832, 
the gross poll was as follows :— 


O'Connell over West e - 1549 
Do. over Rich ‘ » 1574 
Ruthven over West . és > 1484 
Do. over Rich . 3 - 1509 


At the Election in January, 1835, the Constituency of Dublin amounted to 


7,114. 


The gross poll on that occasion was as follows :— 


Mr. O'Connell ° - 2678 
Mr. Hamilton . ° - 2461 
Mr. Ruthven . a. : . 2630 
Mr. West ° 2455 


O'Connell over Hamilton . o Sie 
Do. over West ° « 223 
Ruthven over Hamilton . - 169 
Do. over West . ° .. =o 


By the Clerk of the Peace’s return, published 31st January, 1837, the Constitu- 
ency of Dublin, at the Election in August, 1837, was 11,406. 
The gross poll on that occasion was as follows :— 


Mr. O'Connell . ‘ 8556 | O'Connell over Hamilton 
Mr. Hamilton ° ° - 38467 Do. over West . 
Mr. Hutton a : - 8542) Hutton over Hamilton . 
Mr. West . ° - 8461 


Recapitulation. 
Majority over the Conservatives at the Election 1832, 1574 
Do. Do. Election 1835, 223 
Do. Do. Election 1837, 95 


Comparative Majorities and Constituencies. 
In 1832, with a Constituency of 6,908 : 1574 
1835, do, do, 7,114 . . 223 
1837, do, do. 11,406 ° ° 95 


Analysis of certain classes of Votes at the City of Dublin Election, August, 1837. 
Hamilton and West. O'Connell and Hutton. 
Barristers . . ‘ ‘ 128 66 
Attorneys and Proctors . ° 308 85 
Doctors, Surgeons, and Apothecaries 86 60 


522 


£50 Freeholders . ° 266 
£20 Freeholders, Lesscheldere, and 
461 
Rent-chargers ° . 


Do. over West ° 


727 

Hucksters and Provision a, 15 
Dairymen . 1 
Publicans (not including Grocers ¢ or g 
Tavern Keepers) } - lities 
Butchers and Poulterers . ; 16 teste 
elles petit 

37 peric 
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Thus, Messrs. Hamilton and West had a majority 


In £50 freeholders of 

In £20 freeholders, &c, of 
In barristers of 7 
In attorneys and proctors of 


In doctors, surgeons, and apothecaries 


77 
cs 58 
° ‘ * ° 62 
. 223 

26 


446 


a 


Mr. O’Connell had, in hucksters, dairymen, butchers, and publicans, a majority 


of 655. 


« The first remarkable circumstance dis- 
played by the foregoing returns, is thesmall 
increase which took place in the constitu- 
ency of the city of Dublin, between the 
election in December 1832, and that in Ja- 
nuary, 1835; the increase in two years and 
one monthamounted only to 212, and yet 
the numbers polled by the Conservative 
candidates at the election of 1835, ex- 
ceeded by one-fourth that of their sup- 
porters in 1832. This fact affords a 
strong proof of the advantage which the 
Conservative cause derived from the 
contests carried on by Mr. West, Sir 
George Rich and Mr. Hamilton, under 
circumstances at first apparently hopeless. 
The election of 1835 shewed not only 
an increase of Conservative voters, but 
a very remarkable falling off in the num- 
ber of Mr. O’Connell’s supporters, and 
consequently many reflecting persons were 
of opinion that the city might be rescued 
from the hands of the Revolutionists, if 
a systematic scheme of registration were 
carried into active operation by the Con- 
servative party. To effect so desirable 
an object, this committee was established 
in July, 1835, and therefore must itself 
be considered as a consequence of Mr. 
West’s and Mr. Hamilton’s struggle 
against Mr. O'Connell in the preceding 
January. 

“This committee had, from its first 
formation, many difficulties to contend 
with. Their exertions were viewed with 
indifference by many Conservatives, with 
jealousy by some, and from others they 
experienced an undeserved and active 
opposition. The progress of time and 
events has removed all jealousy and op- 
position, but has not been successful in 
altogether overcoming apathy and in- 
difference, The committee feel them- 
selves, however, called upon to state, that 
the latter obstacles to their exertions are 
every day decreasing, and they unhesi- 
tatingly assert, that the Conservative 
constituency of Dublin yield to none in 
the British empire in a persevering and 
steady attachment to principles,—qua- 
lities they have exhibited in three con- 
tested elections and two expensive 
petitions, all occurring within the short 
period of five years. 

Vou. XII. 


“ The alarm created in the mind of the 
great Agitator by the early success of 
the committee, and the spirit engendered 
throughout Ireland by the force of its 
example, called into successive existence 
the Central Independent Club, and the 
Registry Reform Association, supported 
by nineteen parochial committees, who 
sat every night in Dublin (Sunday not 
excepted) for more that one year, for the 
avowed purpose of breaking down the 
Conservative registration. 

‘“« These having failed to effect O’Con- 
nell’s object, were in their turn extin- 
guished by their originator. In an angry 
speech at the Corn Exchange, he de- 
nounced the nineteen committees as 
‘* parochial straws,” and proceeded to 
create and organize the General National 
Association—to support with funds and 
superintend, through subordinate com- 
mittees, the registration throughout 
Ireland. The constituency of Dublin 
being the object of O’Connell’s most 
anxious care, he confided the manage- 
ment of its registration to the expectant 
lawyers of his party, and they pressed 
forward in his service with such zeal, 
that three or four of them were always 
in court during the ensuing registry 
session, which was réndered unusually 
protracted, and to the Conservatives 
unusually expensive, on account of the 
necessity imposed on them of retaining 
counsel to oppose the frivolous objections 
the Radical Barristers were constantly 
bringing forward for the purpose of ex- 
hausting the funds of the committee. 

«“ The committee, having fairly beaten 
the Association and their lawyers out of 
the field, have had to contend, at the late 
February registry, with the Precursor 
Society, its treasury, and an agency 
composed of poor and needy men, work- 
ing in earnest hope of the provision and 
promotion abendy given to great numbers 
concerned in the forwarding of Radical 
registration, or occupied in the formation 
of societies and rules for their guidance 
throughout Ireland ; the rewards for such 
exertions varied in value from the office 
of attorney-general to that of tide-waiter 
or gauger. 

“ It is now the duty of the committee 

3k 
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to state the results obtained from the 

eriod of their first institution ; although 
it may seem a little tedious, yet it appears 
advisable to enter into details, and lay 
before the public the numbers registered 
by both parties during the fifteen regis- 
tries which have been conducted by this 
committee. This mode of proceeding is 
best calculated to display the difficult 
nature of the contest the committee has 
to maintain, and the necessity for their 
continued and unremitting exertion. The 
following table exhibits the positive gain 
obtained at each succeeding registry, 
but it by no means sets forth all the 
benefit to the Conservative cause which 


the labours of the committee obtained ; 
for it must be remembered, that had 
those labours been intermitted for but a 
single registry session, the Radicals 
(who, in contemplation of the possibility 
of such an event, always serve notices by 
the thousand,) would have brought Jor- 
ward their hosts of fictitious claimants, 
and, being unopposed, would, at any sin. 
gle registry, have swamped the city con. 
stituency. It may be asserted with truth, 
that every radical claimant who was re. 
jected, by the exertions of the committee, 
served as an example which deterred our 
opponents from bringing forward at least 
ten others on similar grounds, 


Number of Claimants Registered at the Quarterly Registry Sessions in the City of 
Dublin from August, 1835, to February, 1839, inclusive. 


CONSERVATIVES. 
Numbers Registered. Majority. 
1835. 
August Sessions - 188 47 
November do. 274 161 
1836. 
February do. 244 32 
May do. 288 6 
August do. 161 
November do. 274 34 
1837. 
February do. 185 
May do. 79 56 
August do. 56 | 23 


November do. 317 $3 | 


1838. 
February do. 158 
May do. - 102 , 51 
August do. 84 56 
156 
deduct 
Freemen 
November ¢ 42, reserv- 
1839. ed for deci- 
sion on ap- 
peal, 
February do. - 146 
Total Conservatives Re- 
gistered . - 2600 
Deduct Radicals . 1830 


770 


Total Conservative Ma- 
jority . - « 770 


« The committee pledge themselves that 
the preceding registration returns are per- 
fectly correct ; in corroboration of which 
they could bring forward the testimony of 
our opponents, who, after many attempts 
to conceal or deny the advantages gained 
by the Conservatives, have always failed 
when challenged to the proof, and their 
efforts to impugn the statements of the 
committee have consequently been much 


RADICALS. 
Registered. Majority, 
1835. 


August . - 141 
November » 118 
1836. 
| February 212 
May ° - 212 
August . 182 
Novemberj. 240 
1837. 
February : - 63 
May 23 
August . 33 
November : 284 
1838. 
February . . - 45 
May oa ¢ 5l 
August. . . 2 
November ° ee 
1839. 
February . - 122 
Total Registry of Ra- 
dicals . ° - 1830 





blamed by the Liberal and Radical jour. 
nals of Dublin, as only tending to inspire 
a false and delusive confidence in the 
state of the Liberal constituency. By 
strictly adhering to truth, and by being 
always ready to confute false statements, 
the committee have nearly driven their 
adversaries to the adoption of a similar, 
and to them novel, line of conduct ; even 
O’Connell has of late been forced to 
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abandon his usual mode of dealing with 
facts, and finding it, for once, advan- 
tageous to tell the truth, has at length 
been obliged to declare, that unless his 
friends redoubled their exertions, the cause 
of Radicalism is lost in Dublin, and there- 
fore that he must, in the event of a new 
election, seek another constituency to 
represent ; that he had other places for 
which he could be returned, and would 
not waste himself on Dublin. 


« The committee beg to call the at- 
tention of their friends to this cheering 
and important admission ; for it is clear 
that when O’Connell declines the con- 
test, no one else will be found to enter 
the lists, and consequently the Conserva- 
tive candidates will be returned without 
opposition.” 


Such are already the triumphant re- 
sults of the labours of a very few zea- 
lous and devoted individuals, under- 
taken under circumstances calculated 
to produce the greatest depression, and 
carried on through difficulties of which 
those only can form any idea who wit- 
nessed their untiring vigilance both 
in the committee room and in the 
courts of law. This task was com- 
menced at a time when a general apa- 
thy pervaded the Conservative body, 
and when the Destructives were flushed 
with success,and commanded the patro- 
nage of the government for the accom- 

lishment of their pernicious objects. 

he Reform Bill, it was thought, had 
well done its work in Ireland ; and the 
Dublin constituency was supposed to 
have been so far damaged by it, that 
few Conservatives would be found en- 
terprising enough to commit them- 
selves to the hazard of a contest. Mr. 
O'Connell commanded the castle pa- 
tronage. He was powerfully sustained 
by the reigning authorities. By their 
influence a vast portion of Conservative 
energy was neutralized ; while popish 
and radical audacity was at its height, 
and, from the lanes and alleys of the 
city, swarms of active purtizans came 
forth, to aid in the cause of anarchy 
and revolution. Yet all these discou- 
raging circumstances the gentlemen 
composing the City of Dublin Regis- 
tration Committee met undismayed ; 
and by personal and pecuniary sacrifices, 
such as none but the most high-minded 
and the most devoted would have 
made, they have succeeded in placing 
the Conservative constituency of Dub- 
lin in a position of proud superiority 
to their opponents. This, we repeat, 
is a great boon to their fellow-citizens 


and to their country. Let any sober, 
honest citizen picture to himself the 
state of Dublin during one of those 
furious election contests, such as we 
have witnessed not long since, and ask 
himself, would it not be a great bles- 
sing that such scenes as then occurred 
should for the future be prevented ? 
In the words of the report : 


“« Were so desirable an event to occur; 
what important advantages would it con- 
fer on the loyal and peaceable inhabitants 
of Dublin! All the excitement, animosities, 
and hostility necessarily engendered by a 
contested election, would thus be avoided, 
and we would thereby effect a great sav- 
ing of money. Here the committee cannot 
help remarking, that, during an election, 
it is easy to obtain large sums in aid of 
the Conservative candidates, or, after an 
election, for the purposes of a petition; 
this is natural and proper, but it is to be 
regretted that when the actual contest is 
over, our fellow-citizens grow compara- 
tively lukewarm, and often refuse to con- 
tribute even a trifle to sustain the registry. 
A moment's reflection discloses the im- 
policy of this conduct, and it requires, 
surely, no proof to show that a pound ju- 
diciously expended in the registry will 
save ten in an election, and twenty in a 
petition !” 

There is, perhaps, no pursuit in 
which there is so deplorable a waste of, 
or such an utter want of husbanding 
—- resources, as in the whole 

usiness of a contested election; nor 
is there any other matter of general 
interest in which the burden of pecu- 
niary contribution presses more une- 
venly or unfairly upon generous and 
public spirited individuals. In these 
respects, the radicals manage their 
affairs with far more skill than we do 
ours. In the first place, the malignant 
and the envious passions, by which great 
numbers of them are actuated, are far 
more stimulating than the milder affec- 
tions by which Conservatives are in- 
spired ; and where there is a mistaken 
feeling of patriotism, of which we are far 
from denying the existence in many 
of our opponents, it will impart an enthu- 
siasm to their efforts in the public cause, 
bywhich no sacrifice will be declined. It 
should be remembered, that the mere 
existence of any institution which is an 
object of radical hate, will operate as a 
fe srw provocative of the hostile 
eeling which it inspires; while the 
counteracting sentiment by which Con- 
servatives should be animated, will 
only be called forth, if it be called forth 
at all, when that institution is actually 
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endangered ; and even then, it has 
always been found that the aggressive 
impulse is much stronger than the de- 
fensive principle ; and that a very few 
active and zealous anarchists are more 
than a match for almost any number of 
the tardy, uncombined and irresolute 
friends of social order. This is the 
important truth which is taught by the 
French revolution. In that country 
the blood-thirsty miscreants who rioted 
so long in public carnage, were few in 
number, in comparison with the panic- 
stricken multitudes over whom they 
tyrannized. But they were animated 
by a spirit which imparted to them a 
demoniac energy, and they acted with 
a degree of concert and promptitude, 
by which all desultory and nerveless 
resistance was frustrated or paralysed. 
“ Oderint dum metuant,” was their 
motto, and the agonies of France dur- 
ing “the reign of terror,” will transmit 
to an almost incredulous posterity the 
atrocities and the abominations by which 
their ascendency was characterised. 
Now the very same spirit which actu- 
ated the more sanguinary amongst the 
French revolutionists, (changed, no 
doubt, and modified, like plants, by 
circumstances of soil and climate,) is 
that which we have to encounter here ; 
and unless it be met with the energy 
and the concert to which it is itself 
indebted for all its strength, it cannot 
finally, or for any length of time, be 
successfully resisted. We, therefore, 
call upon every friend of social order, 
and every lover of the institutions of 
the country, to be up and doing, in the 
great constitutional struggle which is 
now going on without remission, and 
which must end either in the destruc- 
tion or the salvation of the empire. As 
the committee who prepared the re- 
port before us, well observes, Conser- 
vatives are often willing to make large 
sacrifices at an election, or during the 
progress of a petition, whereas, had but 
small sacrifices been made in time, all 
the vexation and all the expense at- 
tendant upon contested elections and 
petitions would have been prevented. 
What we want, therefore, is, that there 
should be a present sense of this ; that 
every true Conservative should feel, in 
every thing relating to the public 
interest, “ sua res agitur ;” and that the 
noble example which has been set by 
the Dublin Registration Committee, 
should be followed universally through- 
out the country. The difficulties which 
these gentlemen experienced in the 
prosecution of their constitutional la- 
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bours, are not sufficiently understood 
by the public, The report observes— 


“ Many are unacquainted with the 
numerous details of Registration, and 
imagine that it is a simple and easy 
process, requiring for its support but 
slight pecuniary resources. This notion 
is quite unfounded. In Ireland there are 
four registration sessions in the year, each 
of which, in this city, lasts on an average 
three weeks ; during three months of the 
year, consequently, the registration com- 
mittee have to sustain the expense of 
numerous agents, and at least one, some- 
times two lawyers. Some of these agents 
are employed in discovering unregistered 
Conservatives, others visiting persons for 
whom notices have been served, soliciting 
their attendance, arranging their legal 
documents, and giving them the necessary 
information concerning the payment of 
taxes, &c. &c. The agents must, in 
many instances, accompany our friends to 
the registration court, and there they 
must exert themselves to bring their 
claims speedily under consideration ; for 
to many of our supporters, men of busi- 
ness, time is valuable, and they will not 
submit toa long detention. The com- 
mittee are likewise obliged to employ 
respectable surveyors to examine and 
inquire into the value of the tenements 
from which the lower orders of radicals 
claim to register—a service necessarily 
tedious and expensive, but indispensable; 
for, were they not prepared with the 
testimony of well-informed and credible 
witnesses to rebut fictitious claims, and 
the mendacious testimony frequently 
given in their support, such claims would 
be brought forward successfully by the 
hundred.” 


In a former number we adverted to 
Solon’s law against neutrality, and con- 
sidered it as a provision deemed by his 
wisdom indispensible to stimulate the 
sluggishness of the inert Conservatives 
of his day, and compel them to assume 
the appearance of public virtue, when 
they might otherwise manifest a cul- 
pable supineness, which might cause 
the destruction of their country. He 
saw clearly in the propertied class, a 
tendency to ease and indolence, which 
was strongly contrasted with the ac- 
tivity and the turbulence by which 
their political antagonists were distin- 
guished; and that while such a stimu- 
lus as he proposed would be unfelt in 
the over excitement of the one, it 
would be powerfully operative in over- 
coming the coldness, or the indiffer- 
ence, or the timidity of the other. 
Therefore it was that he declared the 
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man infamous who assumed neutrality 
in the civil contest; and thus got up 
a law of opinion by which the wealthier 
citizens were coerced, when without it 
they might be far more inclined to 
consult their own luxurious ease, than 
to embroil themselves with their fac- 
tious adversaries, to whom, like the 
Spartan soldiery, a state of war was a 
state of high privilege and enjoyment. 
It is to be lamented that no such law 
prevails, at the present day, amongst 
ourselves ; and that our wealthier citi- 
zens are as shy and as reluctant to un- 
dertake their public duties, as the class 
who are contrasted with them in con- 
dition are ardent and indefatigable in 
the discharge of theirs ; insomuch that, 
in hundreds of instances, the former 
forego their political privileges, while, 
in hundreds of instances, the latter may 
be detected in forging fictitious claims, 
by which their weight as a party is 
often fearfully augmented. Now the 
services of the gentlemen composing 
the committee, whose report is before 
us, can only be duly estimated, when 
we consider that they had to rouse 
and to invigorate the one body, as 
well as to watch and to counteract the 
machinations of the other. In all the 
respectable and educated classes, the 
readers have seen, that at the last elec- 
tion for this city, the Conservative 
candidates polled a large majority of 
electors. Of the £50 freeholders, 
their majority was 77; of the £20 
freeholders, their majority was 58; 
amongst the barristers, they had a ma- 
jority of 62 ; amongst the attorneys and 
proctors, a majority of 223; and of 
doctors, surgeons and apothecaries, a 
majority of 26 :—the rank, the wealth, 
and the intellect of the city, thus clearly 
testifying in their favour ; which une- 
quivocal demonstration was rendered 
of none effect by a swamping majority 
of hucksters, dairymen, butchers and 
publicans, who, true to their colours 
under their destructive leaders, poured 
forth from the lanes and alleys to 
bafile, by their boldness and their num- 
bers, the tardy and perfumed gentle- 
men, who made their appearance, “ few 
and far between,” from our squares and 
principal streets, only to feel that they 
were as a reed before the wind in the 
presence of their ferocious opponents. 
And all this, while it was perfectly 
manifest, that if the Conservative elec- 
tors of the better classes only did their 
duty, they would, as a party, be per- 
fectly irresistible. The constitution has 
clearly put it into the power of the 


wealthier citizens to return the candi- 
dates by whom this city is to be repre- 
sented, if they choose to avail them- 
selves of their franchises. But O’Con- 
nell calculates upon their inertness, 
just as much as he does upon’the un- 
ceasing activity of his own supporters ; 
and his success hitherto has been quite 
as much owing to the supineness of the 
one, as to the promptitude and alert- 
ness of the other. ‘Too much praise 
cannot be given to the gentlemen who, 
in the face of such fearful odds, have 
kept up the spirit of the Conservative 
party amongst us. They may be said 
to have hoped even against hope ; and 
they persevered in grappling with their 
antagonists, election after election, un- 
der difficulties and discouragements by 
which any ordinary zeal must be daunted. 
The consequence has been, that, year 
after year, they have been gaining 
strength ; and, were it not for the most 
unfair and dishonest trickery, at the 
last election, they would have been 
successful. That they must succeed 
at the next, is now placed beyond a 
doubt ; and the only questionis, whether 
there will be any contest. The fol- 
lowing statement, from the report be- 
fore us, is very encouraging and im- 
portant :— 


“ The committee beg especial attention 
to the fact, that since their institution 
they have mainly contributed to the 
making and registration of 1250 freemen. 
In accomplishing this desirable object, 
they have been materially aided by the 
city guilds, by the successive Lord Mayors, 
the board of aldermen, and the corporation 
at large. This aid they take the present 
opportunity of thankfully acknowledging. 
The freemen of the city of Dublin have, 
at elections, ever proved themselves the 
staunch supporters of the Conservative 
candidates, and though many of them 
belong to the humbler classes of our 
fellow-citizens, and were unable to ad- 
vance all the attendant charges for the 
freedom of Dublin without aid, it is ascer- 
tained, by a careful examination of the 
voters at the last election, that no other 
class of persons can be so entirely de- 
pended on; to their credit be it recorded, 
that in 1837, a very smal) proportion of 
freemen was allured by government or 
private influence to join the ranks of our 
opponents, and among the deserters were 
only eight made through the agency of 
the registration committee. Of the whole 
body of freemen, only 117 voted for 
O'Connell and Hutton, while 1750 voted 
for West and Hamilton. The freemen 
can be more easily polled at an election 
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than any other voters, for they have no 
taxes to pay, and cannot be questioned as 
to any thing but the fact of their resi- 
dence. Their qualification, too, is much 
more permanent than that of others: a 
freeman cannot be rejected at an election, 
or struck off by a parliamentary committee 
for nonpayment of municipal taxes; he 
is not annulled by change of residence in 
Dublin, or within seven miles, or bank- 
ruptcy, neither can his right of franchise 
be sold or transferred to another. These 
are important advantages, and the persons 
most conversant with Dublin elections 
estimate them ata great value, considering 
1,000 freemen on the registration list as 
equivalent to 2,000 householders.” 


All this is, surely, most encouraging ; 
and the committee have only to per- 
severe in their valuable labours, in order 
to confer the most important permanent 
benefits upon their fellow-citizens and 
their country. But the public, who 
profit by their exertions, know little 
the difficulties with which they have 
to struggle. Not only had they, at 
their outset, to raise the Conservative 
electors from a state of apathy border- 
ing on despair, but to encounter a 
species of sullen opposition, from indi- 
viduals who, on all former occasions, 
had been the most active and strenuous 
champions of the constitutional cause 
at contested elections. We allude to 
what may be called the rough-stump of 
the Orange institution, which remained 
after the trunk and the branches had 
been removed, and which met the com- 
mittee in their exertions to secure an 
honest constituency, just as the roots 
of trees meet the reclaimer of the 
American wilderness, and which ope- 
rate as a serious impediment to the 
— of cultivation. Those who 

now what the Orange system was, 
even as it may be learned from the 
pages of this miscellany, will not hesi- 
tate to join us in saying that it was 
very much misunderstood, and still 
more misrepresented; and that the 
individuals belonging to it were the 
most foully maligned body of men in 
existence. They felt that coldness, 
and insult, and. injury were the re- 
wards of their devoted and persevering 
loyalty ; and that the voices of those 
who were traitors in their hearts, and 
who had their own good reasons for 
hating the spirit by which they were 
animated, were powerful enough to 
prevail even with Conservative states- 
men to recommend the sacrifice of 
their institution. We cannot now stop 
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to examine the expediency or the ne. 
cessity which led to the dissolution of 
the body. Suffice it to say, that man 
wise and good men were convinced, 
at the time, that such a step was right ; 
but we are not to be surprised that 
there were others who could not be so 
convinced, and who were revolted by 
the conduct of their more temporizing 
brethren, in a manner that caused 
serious alarm to the friends of British 
connection. Amongst these we recog- 
nise much of honest zeal, much of true 
Protestant feeling. Their error seemed 
to consist in attaching too much impor- 
tance to what may be called the mere 
popery of the institution—its signs, its 
passwords, its paraphernalia, its pro- 
cessions ; and in supposing that because 
the outward and visible sign was dis- 
continued, the inward and spiritual 
principle must be dead. Some there 
were in whom temper largely mingled 
with discontent, and gave a jaundiced, 
atrabilious character to their whole 
behaviour—and these have not ceased, 
since the institution was dissolved, to 
disparage every conservative effort that 
has been made for redeeming the coun- 
try from papal and radical bondage, 
How seriously the efforts of the city 
of Dublin Registration Committee must 
have been crippled by such hostility, 
can only be fully known to the gentle- 
men composing it ; and had they not 
been actuated by a rare liberality in 
raising funds, from their own personal 
resources, to meet the exigencies which 
required them, O'Connell would still 
be undisputed master of the majority 
who are to determine the issue of the 
next election : 


“ Notwithstanding that every member 
of the committee has subscribed largely, 
and that Mr. West has repeatedly come 
forward with considerable sums to the 
aid of the committee, at times when, 
without that aid, they must have given 
up the contest,—the whole of their re- 
ceipts in subscriptions and other contri- 
butions from their formation in 1835 to 
the first of January, 1839, amount to 
£1,588 Os. 6d. only,—a sum quite inade- 
quate to the committee’s various and heavy 
expenditure, including that consequent 
upon the creation of a large body of 
freemen. The committee are now there- 
fore deeply in debt. 


«“ The committee are extremely anx- 
ious to impress on the public the impera- 
tive necessity of just now redoubling 


their efforts, During the present year, 
it will be necessary to re-register our own 
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friends, still more necessary to oppdse 
many hundreds, who, during the first 
registry after the reform bill, obtained 
the franchise on false claims, which the 
then dismayed spirit of Conservatism 
suffered to be brought forward almost 
without opposition. Let the public bear 
in mind, that the registration proceedings 
of the year 1839 will finally settle the 
contest in the city of Dublin for many 
years to come. To place our present 
triumphant position beyond peril or doubt, 
it is estimated that each registry session, 
during the remainder of this year, will 
probably last two months, and conse- 
quently the expenses of the committee 
must be very much augmented; if their 
funds now fall away, nay, if they are not 
immediately increased, all their previous 
labours, all their previous expenditure, 
will have been useless, It is here right 
to observe, that the funds at the disposal 
of the committee would not at any period 
have been sufficient, had they not met 
with the support of some most hard- 
working and disinterested individuals, 
who have continued to employ their 
whole energies, time and abilities, in as- 
sisting the committee. Mr. Hyndman, 
a gentleman thoroughly conversant with 
every thing connected with the law re- 
lating to registry, has, since the forma- 
tion of this committee, attended, session 
after session, every day in the court, to 
defend the rights of our claimants, and 
oppose the fictitious claims of the Radi- 
cals, Those only, who have been engaged 
in a similar duty, can estimate the labours 
and perseverance its discharge requires. 
To Mr. Hyndman the Conservatives of 
Dublin owe a large debt of gratitude, a 
debt the magnitude of which they can 
only estimate, when informed that his 
invaluable services have been gratuitous.” 


Are we not, therefore, justified in 
recommending this cause to the libe- 


rality of the public at large? Already 
most important results are observable, 
from the degree in which the Conser- 
vative electors in other places have 
caught their spirit, or followed their 
example. In the county of Dublin 
such an improvement has taken place 
as warrants us in believing that it will 
not, much longer, be misrepresented. 
In Wicklow, at least one representa- 
tive might be secured. Newry, by the 
exertions of its registration committee, 
has been won; Belfast, the same ; 
Londonderry is rapidly following their 
example, and, upon the first opportu- 
nity, will vindicate its ancient fame. In 
Carlow, in the Queen's county, we 
have every reason to hope that the 
most prosperous results will attend the 
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Conservative efforts to disenthral them 
from their present state of ignominious 
bondage. In Longford, much was done, 
and much still might be done, and 
much, we trust, yet will be done, for 
the cause of genuine liberty. How 
happens it, that, of late, the efforts of 
the Conservative electors have been 
remitted ? We know the difficulties 
with which they have had to struggle. 
We know the priestly and government 
influence which has been employed for 
the purpose of Mulgravising their 
noble county. But we know, also, 
their spirit; we know their principles ; 
we know their stern determination to 
be free ; and we tell them that they are 
not ordinary difficulties which should 
cause them to remit, at the present 
moment, their constitutional exertions, 
in a contest the issue of which must be 
life or death to civil and religious 
liberty. Men of Longford, hold it 
criminal to despair. Be up and doing 
in this eventful crisis. There is now 
a dawn of better prospects ; and by a 
little longer perseverance, your consti- 
tuency will be placed in a condition to 
bid defiance to all your enemies. The 
following are the words of justifiable 
pride in which the committee conclude 
their report :— 


«“ This committee have observed, with 
great pleasure, that their example has sti- 
mulated other constituencies to increased 
exertion. When they commenced a resist- 
ance to the democratic party in Dublin, 
the attempt was generally considered 
hopeless. Their success in one or two 
registries was looked upon as the result 
of some fortuitous circumstance, and it 
was still believed to be impossible perma- 
nently to pull down the Radical majority ; 
when however, session followed session, 
and always with the same cheering re- 
sults, then our well-wishers began to be- 
lieve that our enterprise was not chime- 
rical; and they began to think that simi- 
lar exertions might be attended with si- 
milar effects elsewhere. This happened 
in Belfast, Londonderry# (where our 
example was expressly appealed to,) in 
the county of Wicklow, county of Dublin, 
and many other parts of Ireland. Even 
in England, we have reason to know that 
our efforts had a good effect, by the ex- 
ample they afforded, and the proof they 
exhibited, that a strong Conservative 
party was at work in Dublin, a party 
whose very existence was doubted in 
England. The following extract from 
the Glasgow Constitutional of the 27th 
February, 1839, proves that the effects of 
our exertions extended also to Scotland: — 

«¢ It is with sincere pleasure we learn 
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from the Dublin Evening Mail, confirmed 
by the O'Connell press, and vouched by 
O'Connell himself at a Precursor meet- 
ing, that the Conservatives in the Irish 
metropolis are gradually increasing their 
strength on the registry, and can now 
boast of a very large majority in both 
county and city. The exertions of our 
Protestant Conservative brethren in Ire- 
land in this respect are beyond all praise. 
They have stood defeat once and again ; 
and in spite of the frowning of the vice- 
regal authority, the insidious acts of the 
priests, and the brutality of the mob—in 
spite, too, of adverse decisions from a 
Whig-Radical election committee—they 
have, notwithstanding their necessarily 
great expenditure, constantly rallied in 
the registration courts, till at length a 
sure majority has been attained. What 
a noble example is this to follow, and how 
it should strengthen the arms of the Con- 
servative Association of Glasgow in the 
good work of registration! Here such 
adverse influences are unknown; and 
having the mass of the wealth and re- 
spectability of the city and neighbourhood 
on our side, if we but continue the labours 
of registration, so auspiciously begun in 
former years, we shall ere long see every 
parliamentary seat in the west of Scot- 
land occupied by a staunch Conserva- 
tive.’ 

« The unexpected resistance which the 
democratic party encountered in the city 
of Dublin has considerably abated their 
overweening confidence in their own 
powers, and has tended much to check 
the before rapidly advancing spirit of 
change. The Conservatives of the em- 
pire ought to bear in mind, that there is 
no surer way of arresting the forward 
march of revolution than attacking it; 
when placed on the defensive it is compa- 
ratively powerless. Let the radical consti- 
tuencies be everywhere assailed in the 
registration courts, and the radicals will 
soon cease to be aggressive. 

“The Conservatives of Dublin must 
not suppose that a victory so important 
as the rescue of the city of Dublin from 
the hands of O’Connell can be achieved 
without furthey and greater exertion, We 
are now leet front of an enemy who 
is fully prepared for a last and decisive 
struggle. He is now amply provided with 
funds derived from the Precursor Associ- 
ation, and he is supported by a whole tribe 
of unscrupulous but hard-working agents, 
stimulated to great exertion by the many 
lucrative places bestowed on their prede- 
cessors. 

“ The distinguished military author of 
a late brochure on the battle of Water- 
loo, has commenced his account with the 
following observations, which seem pecu- 


liarly applicable to the present state of 
our constitutional struggle. 

‘**¢In all conflicts between nearly 
equally matched forces there is a “ crisis,” 
up to which all previous advantages may 
be forfeited, and all previous Cisasters may 
be retrieved; but after which, the success 
of one party, and the defeat of the other, 
are established beyond a change. 

«¢ Modern military writers have dwelt 
largely upon the importance of watching 
and being prepared for this critical mo- 
ment; and Napoleon is reported to have 
said of it, that ‘ victory is to him who has 
the best reserve at hand, when it arrives,’ 

“The ‘crisis has indeed arrived, and 
is this moment at hand. Hitherto the 
battle between the defenders and assail- 
ants of the British constitution has been 
carried on with varied and indecisive suc- 
cess; latterly, indeed, the champions of 
civil and religious liberty have seemed to 
gain ground, but the advantages obtained 
in England have been counterbalanced by 
reverses in Ireland. Ireland is now the 
battle-ground on which the fate of the 
whole empire will be decided, and that 
speedily. In vain have the loyalists in 
England withstood the hottest and most 
desperate assaults of the revolutionary 
party, if we are overwhelmed. But it 
cannot, it must not be. We look to our 
English brethren with confidence and 
hope, and we implore their aid. Let them 
give us but a little pecuniary assistance, 
and O'Connell will be driven from the 
representation of the city of Dublin, and 
then will the ‘ crisis’ be in our favour. 

“* The committee close this appeal to 
the Conservatives of Dublin, and the 
empire at large, with the earnest exhor- 
tation, that each will, in proportion to 
his means, contribute to the support of 
the principles he so much reveres.” 


Such are the advantages which the 
excellent men composing this commit- 
tee have conferred upon their country. 
We say, emphatically, upon their coun- 
‘ry, because the advantages arising 
from securing a Conservative consti- 
tuency for Dublin, are not confined to 
this city alone, nor, in fact, circum- 
scribed within any less extensive limits 
than those which comprehend the en- 
tire empire. Have we not lately seen 
O'Connell adopted as the chosen ad- 
vocate of the popish canaille of New- 
foundland ? Do we not know that he is 
regarded with hope and with exultation 
by every profligate democrat in the whole 
kingdom? The advantage, therefore, 
of a blow struck against him in Dublin, 
must tell against the destructive interest 
which he represents every where else, 
aud operate, pro éanto, as a rescue of 
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the county from popish and radical 
domination ; and we say, accordingly, 
that upon this enlarged and, only 
rational view of the subject, the Dublin 
committee are well entitled to pecu- 
niary aid, from every man, in every 
part of the country, who sincerely 
desires to see an end to the base and 
vulgar tyranny, which must, if it but 
proceed a little longer, ensure universal 
ruin, 


As every member of parliament is 
appointed to consult for the interest, 
not of the particular place which he 
represents, but of the whole empire ; 
so every particular constituency is more 
or less concerned in the qualifications, 
not merely of the member by which it 
is represented, but of every other mem- 
ber, who may be sent by other con- 
stituencies, to consult, in parliament 
assembled, for the common weal. We, 
therefore, would suggest, that those 
whose counties, or whose boroughs 
are at peace, who are happily exempted 
from the turmoil of an election contest, 
should extend their consideration to 
those places where the struggle is vet 
going on, and aid in the efforts which 
may be made to increase and strengthen 
the Conservative interest, that in them 
also sound constitutional principles 
may gain so decided an ascendency, 
that the representatives of religion and 
loyalty may be returned, happily, with- 
out a contest. They should not con- 
sider the force of which they may be 
possessed, a force which may be dis- 
banded, because they themselves have 
no immediate occasion for it; but 
rather as a disposable force, which may 
be removed, as occasion might suggest, 
for the aid of the general Conservative 
army, to those quarters where its 
assistance may be critically useful. 
This is the only manner in which war 
can be successfully waged against such 
an enemy as we have to contend with. 
Those who would preserve our insti- 
tutions, must be alive to the perils 
by which they are beset, from the host 
of needy and desperate profligates to 
whom the reform bill has given the 
entree into the House of Commons, 
Their numbers must be diminished, 
and their exertions must be counter- 
acted, if the empire is to be saved from 
dismemberment, or the country rescued 
from degradation. The reform bill 
has given us our present ministers, It 
has banished from places of trust and 
power, the truly able and honest men 
by whom they might be most worthily 


filled, and transferred to sciolism and 
incapacity, the honours and the respon- 
sibilities of approved wisdomand hoary 
experience. Wellington, Peel, Lynd- 
hurst, Aberdeen, the men of European 
reputation, where are they? The 
world looks forthem in vain amongst the 
confidential advisers of her majesty ;— 
and sees, “ proh pudor” in their stead, 
Melbourne, Normanby, Lord John 
Russell, Spring Rice, the worthy repre- 
sentatives of all that is unsound in 
principle, and shallow and empyrical 
in legislation! Why is this? Why 
is it that we are thus, as a nation, 
disgraced and endangered! Because 
the Conservative party have not as yet 
achieved a majority in the Commons 
House of Parliament! That is, in other 
words, because the Conservative con- 
stituencies have not as yet done their 
duty! Thank God, the prospect be- 
gins to brighten. Every day and every 
hour brings us tidings of the progress 
of a better state of things. ‘The recent 
elections in Devonshire and in Ayr- 
shire are but symptomatic of that 
general reaction, which, despite all the 
paralyzing influence of a most unprin- 
cipled and desperate ministry, is hap- 
pily, taking place throughout the entire 
empire. No doubt remains, that, upon 
a dissolution of parliament, a large 
majority, pledged to Conservative 
principles, would now be returned, by 
whom the proud waves of revolution 
would be stayed. But there is just as 
little doubt that no dissolution will, at 
present, be attempted. The game of 
ministers will be to precipitate the 
session of parliament to an early close, 
and then work every engine of govern- 
ment for the getting up of a revolution- 
ary spirit, by which the march of 
Conservative feeling may be arrested. 
For this they possess many facilities ; 
power, station, the ear of a confiding 
sovereign, the countenance of all who 
are heady and intemperate, the haters 
of the church, the enemies of the 
monarchy, the papists, the infidels, all 
who are malignant amongst the dis- 
senters; and they are prompted by 
every motive which could actuate 
needy and desperate men, to leave no 
opportunity unemployed by which the 
return to office of their political anta- 
gonists may be prevented. We must, 
therefore, be up and doing. We must 
maintain and extend our advantages, if 
we would be saved. We reiterate, 
therefore, the words of our leader, “the 
battle of the constitution must be fought 
at the registries.” And we trust in 
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God, that this truth may be as widely 
extended, and as universally operative, 


as itis at the present erisis, unspeak- 
ably important. 


here is one consideration which 
ought not to be lost sight of, in advert- 
ing to the vast organic change which 
has been made, by the reform bill, in 
the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons. Under what was called the 
close borough system, it was very often 
the interest of wealthy individuals to 


expend a large sum in securing their 
return to parliament ; inasmuch as avast 
deal of patronage was thus placed with- 
in their reach, which they considered 
in some measure an equivalent for the 
vast pecuniary outlay, without which 
they must fail in securing the great 
object of their ambition. We have 
known individuals who have cheerfully 


expended twenty, thirty, forty, thou- 
saud pounds, in contesting the repre- 
sentation of a county ; partly because 
of the honourable distinction which 
would be attained, by taking their 
station in what was then an assembly 
of gentlemen ; and partly because of 
the solid advantages, which, in the 
shape of patronage, were thus to be 
secured, by which provision might be 
made for friends and dependents. But 
all this has been changed. The patron- 
age which used to be at the disposal of 
the representatives of counties, has 
been withdrawn, and is now engrossed 
by the government, in an absorbing 
spirit of centralization. What induce- 
ment, therefore, has the landed pro- 
prietor now, to plunge, over head and 
ears into an election contest, which may 
only be productive to him of embarrass- 
ment or ruin? Is it the society he 
meets with in parliament that is to 
recompense him for trouble and for 
losses, by which his domestic peace 
must be disturbed, and his patrimonial 
inheritance may be endangered ? Our 
readers muy be assured that no sane 
man will continue to purchase such 
luxuries at such a price; and the 
people must help themselves,—each 
man must be made to feel “mea res 
agitur,” if he would have proper repre- 
sentatives in parliament. The time 
has gone by when individuals might be 
largely taxed for public objects, to the 
exemption of the mass of the commu- 
nity, who have hitherto borne a very 
disproportioned share of the common 
burdens. It is not fair to ask, or rea- 
sonable to expect, that Mr. West, or 
Mr. Hamilton, should be the sole, or 
the chief, contributors to the funds for 


conducting with efficiency the pro- 
ceedings necessary for securing a pros- 
perous Conservative registration. They 
give their time, their talents, their per- 
sonal exertions, to the cause; and if 
they be not seconded as they deserve, 


upon the electors who thus neglect 


their bounden duty be the responsibi- 


lity of all the ruin and misery that 
must come upon the empire. 

Since we last addressed our readers 
the country has witnessed the perform- 


ance of an interlude, called a court in- 
trigue, in which her Majesty’s ministers 
have been the principal actors. They 
resigned, as Jack, in the history of 
John Bull, consented “to make as 
though he hanged himself ;” that is, 
upon an express understanding, that, 
before animation was quite suspended, 
he should be cut down. But they were 
more fortunate, or more provident than 
he is represented to have been ; as 
they took especial care, that the quasi 
official suicide, which they were about 
to enact, should have a tendency rather 
to continue than to endanger their 
ministerial existence. 

The facts,agreed upon all hands, would 
seem to be these: ministers declared 
that they felt it necessary to resign, 
having lost the confidence of parlia- 
ment ; as was evident, they declared, 
from the narrow majority by which 
they were enabled to defeat Sir Robert 
Peel’s amendment upon the Jamaica 
Bill. They declared, moreover, that 
the Queen had graciously accepted 
their resignations. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was then consulted by her Ma- 
jesty ; and, by his advice, her i 
saw Sir Robert Peel, who felt himself 
empowered, from his interview with 
her, to proceed to the formation of a 
new administration. But he had not 
proceeded far in the execution of his 
commission, before a difficulty was 
started for which he was not quite pre- 
pared. Her Majesty declared her fired 
determination not to part with any of 
the ladies who occupied the principal 
offices in her household ; and this fixed 
determination was expressed, without 
any thing having been said, or even 
intimated by the right honorable 
baronet, calculated to provoke it; ex- 
cept alone, that it would be necessary 
for him to possess some marks of her 
Majesty's confidence, in order to the 
successful discharge of the trust which 
was imposed upon him; and that the 
public would never believe that he 
possessed that, if they saw that her Ma- 
Jesty was still surrounded by an ewrclu- 
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sive circle of the wives and daughters 
and sisters of his political opponents. 
He was as cautious as man could be 
in guarding himself against conveying 
the impression, that he wished to make 
any sweeping or general changes in 
the household; or even that any 
changes which he should advise, (and 
they would be very limited indeed,) 
should have the effect of interposing 
any obstacle to the continued enjoy- 
ment of the society of those whom the 
sovereign might delight to honour; and 
he assured her Majesty (and accompa- 
nied his assurance by a recommenda- 
tion which evinced its sincerity) that 
her Majesty’s convenience and her 


personal predilections should be duly 
consulted, in all those arrangements by 


which he sought to provide for the 
honour and dignity of her crown, and 
the safety and welfare of her kingdom. 
To this most respectful and most con- 
stitutional proposal, her Majesty’s reply 
was, that in the female department of 
her household, she would admit of no 
change ; thus leaving to Sir Robert 
only the option of being prime minister 
without those marks of confidence on 
the part of her Majesty, which would 
be necessary to give him the requisite 
authority, and while, in fact, what must 
always be in a female court, the prin- 
cipal offices in the household depart- 
ment were filled by those who must be 
deeply interested in the game about 
to be played by his political adversa- 
ries; to whom state secrets could not 
be safely entrusted, and from whom by 
no contrivance could they be effectively 
preserved ; or, of respectfully resign- 
ing the commission with which he had 
been charged, and abandoning all hope 
of forming an administration. He chose, 
we think, the wiser alternative ; and 
in so doing he must be gratified by 
feeling that his conduct has met with 
the cordial approbation of every honest 
and honourable man in the empire. 
But we have not as yet stated the 
whole case. Her Majesty, it seems, 
even during those moments when she 
was in communication with Sir Robert 
Peel, was not wholly without confi- 
dential advisers, by whom she was in- 
structed to consider the right honor- 
able baronet’s very reasonable propo- 
sition as equivalent to a demand that 
she should consent to the dismissal of 
her entire household ; and it was upon 
this misconstruction of his intention, that 
the abrupt and peremptory letter was 
written which put an end to the negocia- 
tion, To this letter Sir Robert sent 
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such a written reply as precluded the 
possibility of any mistake ; and it was 
upon this letter the cabinet council of the 
present ministers were assembled to deli- 
berate, when they advised her Majesty 
to persevere in a determination, which, 
from any thing that had fallen from 
the right honorable gentleman, they 


must clearly see, and they have since 
fully acknowledged, was wholly uncalled 
or. 

. Thus far, then, the case is simply 
this ;—her Majesty misapprehends Sir 
Robert Peel, touching the arrange- 
ment of her household, and supposes 
that he requires a sweeping dismissal 
of all her confidential friends. This 
naturally provokes her into a declara- 
tion that she will not admit of any 
change, that a// must remain as it had 
been settled by the former ministers. 
Sir Robert loses not a moment in set- 
ting his real proposition before her 
Majesty in its true light, which her 
Majesty's confidential advisers acknow- 
ledge was not one which should have 
provoked her displeasure ; and yet they 
recommend the affirmance of the letter 
prompted by a feeling of displeasure, 
written, as Lord Melbourne has acknow- 
ledged, “ under a mistake,” and of which 
the immediate effect necessarily was 
to put an abrupt termination to the 
new ministerial arrangements. 

But as we have devoted a separate 
paper to the full consideration of this 
affair, we shall pursue the subject no 
further at present, than just to say, 
that the public already seem thoroughly 
to understand it. They appreciate, at 
its full value, the fairness and candour 
of ministers when they resigned. We 
understand the delicacy and the disinte- 
restedness of that cabinet council that 
was held the very day after Sir Robert 
Peel saw her Majesty, to advise her 
respecting her household appointments; 
they understand the honesty of the ad- 
vice to persevere in a resolution found- 
ed upon a mistake, which opposed an 
insuperable bar to the formation of a 
Conservative administration ; they are 
at no loss to comprehend the honour- 
able character, and the constitutional 
import, of that minute which was then 
made, and by which it appeared that 
they thought it most proper.and rea- 
sonable that, when Sir Robert Peel 
became prime minister, their own wives, 
and sisters, and daughters should con- 
tinue fixtures of the court, should be, as 
it were, stereotyped upon royalty, and 

resent the appearance, at least, of a 
female cabal, by whom all his efforts 
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must be counteracted. The public 
thoroughly understand allthis. They 
understand the whole plot, to which the 
Queen and Sir Robert Peel have been 
victims. They understand the excel- 
lent fun which the court ladies must 
have considered it to make, the Duke of 
Wellington, an Aprilfool. They under- 
stand the admirable finesse with which 
ministers, when they pretended that 
the Queen was their trump card, play- 
ed the knave, And all this is not lost 
upon them. A deeper feeling of smo- 
thered indignation never agitated the 
bosoms of the British people than that 
which now swells at the conduct to 
which we have here briefly adverted, 
and which, in another paper, the reader 
will find more fully exposed. What! 
the interests of the British empire pe- 
rilledj for such considerations as} ap- 
pear to have influenced ministers in the 
recent arrangements! Its trade, its 
commerce, its foreign relations, its do- 
mestic welfare, the security of its co- 
lonial possessions ; all, all, to be jeo- 
pardied, because ——. 


But we have done. The people, 
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however, are alive to the disgrace and 
the danger of these proceedings, and 
the remedy is, thank Goa, in their own 
hands. We say, therefore, to the Con- 
servatives in every part of the empire, 
uitend to the registration of the electors, 
The present parliament, at farthest, 
must now soon be extinct. Until that 
takes place, by the Conservative pha- 
lanx already in the House of Commons, 
the ruin that threatens us may be 
staved off. But upon the parliament 
that succeeds will depend, humanly 
speaking, the salvation of England, 
Up, then, Britons, and prepare for 
the struggle, which involves in its issue 
all that you hold most dear. Let only 
the example which has been set by the 
Dublin Registration Committee be fol- 
lowed, and all will be secured. Let 
that example be neglected, and every 
thing may be lost, and supine Conser- 
vatives may be forced to feel, when it 
is too late, that the precious opportu- 
nity had been suffered to pass unim- 
proved, and that they can find no 
place for repentance, though they may 
seek it diligently, and with tears. 


SCRAPS OF HIBERNIAN BALLADS, 


BEING AN EIGHTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
P.P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


I nave observed, my dear friend, 
among other grievous misconceptions 
current among men otherwise well- 
informed, and which tend to degrade 
the pretensions of my native land, an 
impression that there exists no such 
thing as indigenous modern Irish com- 
position, deserving the name of poetry 
—a belief which has been thought- 
lessly sustained and confirmed by the 
unconscionable literary perverseness of 
Irishmen themselves, who have pre- 
ferred the easy task of concocting hu- 
morous extravaganzas, which carica- 
ture with merciless exaggeration the 
pedantry, bombast, and blunders, in- 
cident to the lowest order of Hiber- 
nian ballads, to the more pleasurable 
and patriotic duty of collecting toge- 
ther the many, many specimens of 
genuine poetic feeling, which have 
grown up, like its wild flowers, from 
the warm though neglected soil of 
Ireland. In fact, the productions 
which have long been regurded as 
pure samples of [rish poetic composi- 
tion, such as “ The Groves of Blarney,” 
and “ The Wedding of Ballyporeen,” 
“ Ally Croker,” &c. &c. are altogether 
spurious, and as much the thing they 


call themselves “as I to Hercules.” 
There are to be sure in Ireland, as in 
all countries, poems which deserve to 
be laughed at. The native produc- 
tions of which I speak, frequently 
abound in absurdities; absurdities which 
are often too, provokingly mixed up 
with what is beautiful, but I strongly 
and absolutely deny that the prevail- 
ing, or even the usual character of 
Irish poetry is that of comicality. No 
country, no time, is devoid of real 
oetry, or something approaching to 
it; and surely, it were a strange thing 
if Ireland, abounding as she does, 
from shore to shore, with all that is 
beautiful, and grand, and savage in 
scenery, and filled with wild recollec- 
tions, vivid passions, warm affections, 
and keen sorrow, could find no lan- 
gaage to speak withal, but that of mum- 
mery and jest. No, her language is 
imperfect, but there is strength in its 
rudeness, and beauty in its wildness ; 
and above all, strong feeling fiows 
through it, like fresh fountains in rugged 
caverns. And yet I will not say that 
the language of genuine indigenous 
Irish composition is always vulyar and 
uncouth: on the coutrary, J} am in 
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ossession of some specimens, though 
yy no means of the highest order as to 
poetic merit, which do not possess 
throughout a single peculiarity of dic- 
tion. The lines which I will lay be- 


fore you, “exempli gratia,” by way of 
illustration, are from the pen of an 
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ble birth, whose early hopes were 
crossed by the untimely death of her 
whom he loved. He was a self-edu- 
cated man, and in after life rose to high 
distinctions in the church to which he 
devoted himself—an act which proves 
the sincerity of spirit with which these 


verses were written. 


unfortunate young man, of very hum- 


When moonlight falls on wave and wimple, 
And silvers every circling dimple, 
That onward, onward sails. 
When fragrant hawthorns wild and simple 
Lend perfume to the gales, 
And the pale moon in heaven abiding, 
O’er midnight mists and mountains riding, 
Shines on the river smoothly gliding 
Through quiet dales, 


I wander there in solitude, 
Charmed by the chiming music rude 
Of streams that fret and flow. 
For by that eddying stream she stood, 
On such a night I trow: 
For her the thorn its breath was lending, 
On this same tide her eye was bending, 
And with its voice her voice was blending 
Long, long ago. 


Wild stream! I walk by thee once more, 

I see thy hawthorns dim and hoar, 
I hear thy waters moan, 

And night-winds sigh from shore to shore, 
With hushed and hollow tone ; 

But breezes on their light way winging, 

And all thy waters heedless singing, 

No more to me are gladness bringing— 
I am alone. 


Years after years, their swift way keeping, 

Like sere leaves down thy current sweeping, 
Are iost for aye, and sped— 

And Death the wintry soil is heaping 
As fast as flowers are shed. 

And she who wandered by my side, 

And breathed enchantment o’er thy tide, 

That makes thee still my friend and guide— 
And she is dead. 


These lines I have transcribed in 
order to prove a point which I have 
heard you deny, namely, that an Irish 
peasant, for their author was no more, 
may write at least correctly in the 
matter of measure, language, and 
thyme, and I shall add several extracts 
in further illustration of the same fact, 
a fact whose assertion, it must be al- 
lowed, may appear somewhat paradox- 


ical even to those who are acquainted, 
though superficially, with Hibernian 
composition. The rhymes are, it must 
be granted, in the generality of such 
productions, very latitudinarian indeed, 
and as a veteran votary of the muse 
once assured me, depend wholly upon 
the “ wow/s,” (vowels,) as may be seen 
in the following stanza of the famous 
“Shanavan Voicth.” 


“ What’ll we have for supper ? 
Says my Shanavan Voicth, 
We'll have turkeys and roast beef, 
And we'll eat it very sweet, 
And then we'll take a sleep, 


Says my Shanavan 


oicth,.” 
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But I am desirous of showing you 
that although barbarisms may and do 
exist_in our native ballads, there are still 
to be found exceptions which furnish 
examples of strict correctness in rhyme 
and metre. Whether they be one whit 
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the better for this I have my doubts, 
In order to establish my position, I 
subjoin a portion of a ballad by one 
Michael Finley, of whom more anon, 
The “gentleman” spoken of in the 
song is Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 


The day that traitors sould him and inimies bought him, 
The day that the red gold and red blood was paid— 

Then the green turned pale and thrembled like the dead leaves in Autumn, 
And the heart an’ hope iv Ireland in the could grave was laid, 


The day I saw you first, with the sunshine fallin’ round ye, 
My heart fairly opened with the grandeur ‘of the view : 
For ten thousand Irish boys that day did surround ye, 
An’ I swore to stand by them till death, an’ fight for you. 


Ye wor the bravest gentleman, an’ the best that ever stood, 
And your eyelid never thrembled for danger nor for dread, 

An’ nobleness was flowin’ in each stream of your blood— 
My blessing on you night an’ day, and Glory be your bed. 


My black an’ bitter curse on the head, an’ heart, an’ hand, 

That plotted, wished, an’ worked the fall of this Irish hero bold, 
God’s curse upon the Irishman that sould his native land, 

An’ hell consume to dust the hand that held the thraitor’s gold. 


Such were the politics and poetry of 
Michael Finley, in his day, perhaps, 
the most noted song-maker of his 
country ; but as genius is never with- 
out its eccentricities, Finley had his 
peculiarities, and among these, perhaps, 


the most amusing was his rooted aver- 
sion to pen, ink, and paper, in perfect 
independence of which, all his compo- 
sitions were completed. It is impos- 
sible to describe the jealousy with 
which he regarded the presence of 
writing materials of any kind, and his 
ever wakeful fears lest some literary 
pirate should transfer his oral poetry 
to paper—fears which were not alto- 
gether without warrant, inasmuch as 
the recitation and singing of these ori- 
ginal pieces, were to him a source of 
wealth and importance. I recollect 
upon one occasion, his detecting me in 
the very act of following his recitation 
with my pencil, and I shall not soon 
forget his indignant scowl, as stopping 
abruptly in the midst of a line, he 
sharply exclaimed, “ Is my pome a pig- 
sty, or what, that you want a sur- 
veyor's ground-plan of it?” Owing to 
this absurd scruple, I have been 
obliged, with one exception, that of 
the ballad of * Phaudhrig Crohoore,” to 
rest satisfied with such snatches and 
fragments of his poetry as my memory 
could bear away—a fact which must 
account for the mutilated state in which 
I have been obliged to present the 
foregoing specimen of his composition. 


It was in vain for me to reason with 
this man of metres uvon the unreason- 
ableness of this despotic and exclusive 
assertion of copyright. I well remem- 
ber his answer to me when, among 
other arguments, I urged the advisa- 
bility of some care for the permanence 
of his reputation, as a motive to induce 
him to consent to have his poems 
written down, and thus reduced toa 
palpable and enduring form. “I often 
noticed,” said he, “ when a mist id be 
spreadin’, a little brier to look as big, 
you'd think, as ‘an oak tree; an’ the 
same way in the dimness iv the night- 
fall, I often seen a man tremblin’ and 
crassin’ himself as if a sperit was before 
him, at the sight iv a small thorn bush, 
that he’d leap over with ase, if the day- 
light an’ sunshine was in it. An’ that’s 
the rason why I think it id be better 
for the likes iv me to be remimbered 
in tradition than to be written in his- 
tory.” Finley has now been dead 
nearly eleven years, and his fame has 
not prospered by the tactics which he 
pursued, for his reputation, so far from 
being magnified, has beer wholly obli- 
terated by the mists of obscurity. 
With no small difficulty, and no in- 
considerable manceuvering, I succeeded 
in procuring, at an expense of trouble 
and conscience, which you will, no 
doubt, think but poorly rewarded, an 
accurate “report” of one of his most 
popular recitations. It celebrates one 
of the many daring exploits of the 
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once famous Phaudhrig Crohoore, (in 
rosaic English, Patrick Connor.) I 
fave witnessed powerful effects pro- 
duced upon large assemblies by Fin- 
Jey’s recitation of this poem, which he 
was wont, upon pressing invitation, to 


PHAUDHRIG 


deliver at weddings, wakes, and the 
like ; of course the power of the nar- 
rative was greatly enhanced by the 
fact, that many of his auditors had 
seen and well knew the chief actors in 
the drama. 


CROHOORE, 


Oh Phaudhrig Crohore was the broth of a boy, 
And he stood six foot eight, 
And his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 
’Tis Phaudhrig was great,— 
And his hair was as black as the shadows of night, 
And hung over the scars left by many a fight ; 
And his voice like the thunder was deep, strong, and loud, 
And his eye like the lightnin’, from under the cloud. 
And all the girls liked him, for he could spake civil, 
And sweet when he chose it, for he was the divil. 
An’ there wasn’t a girl from thirty-five undher, 
Divil a matter how crass but he could come round her. 
But of all the sweet girls that smiled on him, but one 
Was the girl of his heart, an’ he loved her alone. 
An’ warm agthe sun, as the rock firm an’ sure 
Was the love of the heart of Phaudhrig Croohore, 
An’ he’d die for one smile from his Kathleen O’Brien, 
For his love, like his hatred, was sthrong as the lion. 


But Michael O’Hanlon loved Kathleen as well 
As he hated Crohoore, an’ that same was like hell. 
But O’Brien liked him, for they were the same parties, 
The O’Briens, O’Hanlons, an’ Murphys, and Cartys— 
An’ they all went together an’ hated Crohoore, 
For it’s many’s the batin’ he gave them before— 
An’ O'Hanlon made up to O’Brien, an’ says he, 
I'll marry your daughter, if you'll give her to me,— 
And the match was made up, an when Shrovetide came on, 
The company assimbled three hundred if one,— 
There was all the O’Hanlons, an’ Murphys, an’ Cartys, 
An’ the young boys an’ girls av all o’ them parties. 
An’ the O’Briens av coorse, gothered strong on that day 
An’ the pipers an’ fiddlers were tearin’ away, 
There was roarin’, an’ jumpin’, an’ jiggin’, an’ flingin’, 
An’ jokin’, an’ blessin’, an’ kissin’, an’ singin,’ 
An’ they wor all laughin’, why not to be sure, 
How O’Hanlon came inside of Phaudhrig Crohoore, 
An’ they all talked an’ laughed the length of the table 
Atin’ an’ dhrinkin’ all while they wor able, 
And with pipin’ an’ fiddlin’ an’ roarin’ like tundher, 
Your head you'd think fairly was splittin’ asundher ; 
And the priest called out “ silence ye blackguards agin,” 
An’ he took up his prayer-book, just goin’ to begin, 
An’ they all held their tongues from their funnin’ and bawlin’ 
So silent you'd notice the smallest pin fallin’; 
An’ the priest was just beginin’ to read, whin the door 
Sprung back to the wall, and in walked Crohoore, 
Oh! Phaudhrig Crohoore was the broth of a boy, 

An’ he stood six foot eight, 
An’ his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 

*Tis Phaudhrig was great,— 
An’ he walked slowly up, watched by many a bright eye, 
As a black cloud moves on through the stars of the sky, 
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An’ none sthrove to stop him, for Phaudbrig was great, 
Till he stood all alone, just apposit the sate, 

Where O'Hanlon and Kathleen, his beautiful bride, 

Were sitting so illigant out side by side,— 

An’ he gave her one look that her heart almost broke, 

An’ he turned to O’Brien, her father, and spoke, 

An’ his voice, like the thunder, was deep, sthrong an’ loud 
An’ his eye shone like lightnin’ from under the cloud, 

“T didn’t come here like a tame, crawlin’ mouse, 

But I stand like a man in my inimy’s house, 

In the field, on the road, Phaudhrig never knew fear, 

Of his foemen, an’ God knows he scorns it here ; 

So lave me at aise, for three minutes or four, 

To spake to the girl I'll never see more.” 

An’ to Kathleen he turned, and his voice changed its tone, 
For he thought of the days when he called her his own, 
An’ his eye blazed like lightnin’ from undher the cloud 

On his false-hearted girl, reproachful and proud, 

An’, says he, “ Kathleen bawn is it thrue what I hear 
That you marry of your free choice without threat or fear, 
If so spake the word, an I'll turn and depart, 

Chated once, and once only by woman's false heart.” 

Oh! sorrow and love made the poor girl dymb, 

An’ she thried hard to spake, but the meth wouldn't come, 
For the sound of his voice, as he stood there fornint her, 
Wint could on her heart as the night wind in winther. 

An’ the tears in her blue eyes stood tremblin’ to flow, 
And pale was her cheek, as the moonshine on snow ; 
Then the heart of bould Phandrig swelled high in its place, 
For he knew, by one look in that beautiful face, 

That though sthrangers an’ foemen their pledged hands might sever, 
Her true heart was his, and his only, for ever. 

An’ he lifted his voice, like the agle’s hoarse call, 


An’ says Phaudhrig, “She's mine still, in spite of ye all.” 
Then up janpes O'Hanlon, an’ a tall boy was he, 


An’ he looked on bould Phaudhrig as fierce as could be, 
An’ says he, “ by the hokey, before you go out, 

Bould Phaudhrig Crohoore, you must fight for a bout.” 
Then Phaudhrig made answer, “I'll do my endeavour,” 
An’ with one blow, he stretched bould O’ Hanlon for ever. 
In his arms he took Kathleen, an’ stepped to the door ; 
And he — on his horse, and flung her before ; 

An’ they all were so bother’d, that not a man stirred 

Till the galloping hoofs on the pavement were heard. 
Then up they all started, like bees in the swarm, 

An’ they riz a great shout, like the burst of a storm, 

An’ they roared, and they ran, and they shouted galore; 
But Kathleen and Phaudhrig they never saw more. 


But them days are gone by, an’ he is no more ; 

An’ the green grass is growin’ o’er Phaudhrig Crohoore, 

For he couldn't be asy or quiet at all ; 

As he lived a brave boy, he resolved so to fall. 

And he took a good pike—for Phaudhrig was great— 

And he fought, an’ he died in the year ninety-eight. 

An’ the day that Crohoore in the green field was killed, 

A sthrong boy was sthretched, and a sthrong heart was stilled. 


* It is due to the memory of Finley to say, that the foregoing ballad, though 
bearing throughout a strong resemblance to Walter Scott’s Lochinvar, was never- 
theless composed long before that spirited production had seen the light, 
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MINISTERIAL 


Ir is not, we confess, without deep 
pain and embarrassment, that we take 
up our pen to record the events of the 
alace, which, within the last month, 
save led to the retirement of the Whig 
ministry, and their return to power. 
We cannot disguise our conviction 
that by these events, the monarchical 
principle of government has been more 
shaken, than it could be by all the sar- 
casms of republicans for years. Woe 
to the guilty ministers who, for their 
own unworthy ends, have lowered the 
dignity of their sovereign, and gone 
far to bring the monarchy itself into 
contempt—certainly have shaken, in 
the minds of the people of this great 
empire, their ancient prejudices for the 
throne. Shame upon the hoary sel- 
fishness that could, with base and un- 
generous treachery, play upon the con- 
fiding simplicity of a young and inex- 
perienced girl, the tricks of old and 
practised knavery and intrigue. 

Were we to consult our own feel- 
ings, the subject is one to which we 
would not allude. Would that we 
could blot from the page of history the 
records of the last month. Were our 
silence to blot these occurrences from 
men’s minds, we would pass over with- 
out one recording note the weaknesses 
of the monarchy. But it must not be 
—these weaknesses have become the 
talk of the world—through Europe it is 
proclaimed, that the choice of the mi- 
nisters who are to rule the mightiest 
empire on the surface of the globe, 
with its countless millions of subjects 
more or less influenced for weal or woe 
by the administration of its affairs, de- 
ete not upon the opinion of its en- 
ightened citizens—not on the voice of 
its ancient and time-honoured nobility 
—not on the advice of its illustrious 
warriors—the counsels of its sage and 
experienced statesmen—not on the 
voice of its people, its intelligence, or 
its senates—not on the calm and con- 
scientious judgment of the single sove- 
reign to whom Providence had confided 
the rule over this great nation—No, 
but on the paltry arts of female in- 
trigue, and the variable changes of 
girlish caprice. 

We believe that consistently with 
our duty as journalists, we have no 
choice but to place on record an ac- 
count of the occurrences to which we 
allude. To contemporary publications 
the future historian must refer for the 
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materials of his work, and while we 
feel that we are bound to contribute 
our share to those materials, we, of 
course, also feel that there lies upon 
us the solemn obligation of the histo- 
rian, to state the facts without colour 
or exaggeration. We shall, therefore, 
in the first instance, endeavour to give 
a plain and dispassionate account of the 
proceedings relative to the formation 
of a new ministry, as far as they are 
ascertained and admitted, reserving for 
the close of the narrative the few com- 
ments that it may suggest. 

The causes which led to the retire- 
ment of the ministry, it is needless 
here to detail. Placed in the anoma- 
lous position of depending on the sup- 

ort of those with whose opinions they 
elt and acknowledged no sympathy, 
it is no wonder that they experienced 
all the inconveniences of such support. 
The Radical section of the House of 
Commons, upon ordinary occasions, 
gave their votes tothe ministry, be- 
cause they believed their policy nearer 
to their own than that of the Conser- 
vatives ; but in return for this sup- 
port, they showed a disposition to 
exact from them concessions to their 
own peculiar views, which some of the 
ministry were reluctant to yield. 

From the last general election it was 
plain that it was only by a union of 
the Whig or Ministerial, and the 
Radical party, that the accession of 
the Conservatives to power could be 
prevented. Both these parties agreed 
in regarding that accession as a cala- 
mity, and, perhaps, it is not going too 
far to say, that they agreed in little 
else. The leading members of the 
cabinet laid down as the principle of 
their policy, the finality of the reform 
bill ; while another section of the same 
cabinet, backed by the demands of 
the Radicals in the House, advocated 
the adoption of ulterior measures. 
But the cabinet, as a cabinet, offered 
a resistance to such measures—a resis- 
tance, as might be expected, neither 
vigorous nor determined, but still a 
resistance sufficient to give their Ra- 
dical supporters ground for remon- 
strance and complaint. 

With the Irish section of the Radi- 
cals the whole ministry had long since 
settled theirterms. The memorable com- 
pact of Lichfield House had secured for 
the ministry the support of the strong 
party of Irish members attached to Mr, 
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O'Connell, on the terms of pledging 
the Whigs to the celebrated appropri- 
ation clause, and the managing of the 
Irish executive in accordance with the 
wishes of the Roman Cuatholie party 
in that country. From the date of 
that compact, the fierce opposition with 
which the ministry of Lords Grey and 
Althorpe had been assailed in Ireland, 
was cemented into the most absolute 
and unqualified devotion to almost the 
same ministry, reconstructed under 
Lord Melbourne; but no compact 
had then been entered into with the 
English section of the Radicals, and 
they very naturally felt that they too 
had aright to exact the price of their 
support. There was, however, this 
difficulty in the way—the Irish party 
had made their bargain while the 
Whigs were in opposition, and it was 
much easier to deal with men seeking 
ower than with those in possession of 
it. The English Radicals could only 
influence the fears of the ministry, by 
threatening to withdraw their support, 
and thus unseat them. To bring back 
a Conservative ministry to power, in- 
volved, however, a very serious re- 
sponsibility. Such a step would but too 
probably eventuate in the utter ex- 
tinction of Radical hopes, Upon this 
the cabinet relied. They believed that 
the threats sometimes used by the Ra- 
dicals, entailed too serious a responsi- 
bility ever to be realized; and they, 
therefore, gave many distinct intima- 
tions that they would refuse to sanc- 
tion the projects of the movement. 

Had those refusals been resolute, it 
is probable that they would have suc- 
ceeded ; but the policy of a divided 
cabinet was necessarily vacillating. 
Symptoms of want of firmness encou- 
raged pretensions which determination 
might hove silenced forever. The less 
decision there was manifested by the 
cabinet, the more hope had the radi- 
cals of influencing their fears, while 
in the secret contests which were going 
on in the ministry itself, every change 
of ministers was adding to the Radical 
influence. Lord Glenelg, bya yet un- 
explained intrigue, was unceremoniously 
dismissed, to make way for Lord Nor- 
manby, and Lord Morpeth, the Irish 
Secretary, obtained a seat in the ca- 
binet. 

The history of these secret divisions 
is of course unknown ; that they ex- 
isted there can be no doubt, on com- 
paring the declaration of Lord John 
Russell with the recorded opinions of 
the other members of the cabinet. So 


notorious was the existence of the two 
sections in the ministry, that there were 
actually two government journals advo- 
cating opposite opinions, The Morn. 
ing Chronicle favouring the views of the 
Radicals ; The Globe, with Lord John 
Russell, adhering to the doctrine of 
finality. 

It may be worthy of remark, that it 
was with the introduction of Lord Nor- 
manby into the cabinet that the influ. 
ence of the Radical portion of the ca. 
binet became apparent, and the Morn. 
ing Chronicle avowedly and openly im. 

yugned the Russell principle of “fina. 
ity.” 

The result of these contests appeared 
in Lord John Russell's address to the 
electors of Stroud ; an address in which 
the Radical demands were scornfully 
repudiated, and in which it was plainly 
intimated that, rather than accede to 
them, the writer was prepared to see a 
Conservative ministry in office. 

A few days sufficed for testing the 
matter. A ministerial bill was before 
parliament, for suspending the consti- 
tution of Jamaica, and placing the 
island under a dictatorial government. 
On going into committee on this bill, 
the usual degree of Radical support was 
not given to the ministry, and, ona 
division, they carried the vote that the 
Speaker should leave the chair, by a 
majority of only 293 to 286. 

On Monday, May Sth, this division 
took place. Next day a cabinet coun- 
cil was held, at which the resignation 
of ministers was determined on. That 
day the Premier and the Lurd Chan. 
cellor communicated their resignation 
to the Queen, and, by Lord Melbourne's 
advice, the Duke of Wellington was 
sent for by her Majesty. On Wed- 
nesday morning, by the advice of his 
grace, Sir Robert Peel received her 
Majesty’s commands to form an admi- 
nistration. By Thursday evening, the 
negociations consequent on these com- 
mands were virtually broken off. 

Lord Melbourne had been Premier 
on the accession of the Queen, and he 
had formed her household almost exclu- 
sively of the creatures of his ministry. 
Almost all situations of trust about the 
— of the Queen, were occupied 
vy the wives or sistere of cabinet minis- 
ters ; and these ladies, it seems, had 
not the good taste or good feeling to 
retire with the resignation of their ze- 
latives. On the contrary, it was intend- 
ed that they should continue to form 
round her Majesty a kind of female 
cordon sanitaire. Aud on Thursday, it 
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was for the first time discovered by the 
statesman to whom her Majesty had 
entrusted the task of forming an admi- 
nistration, that the ladies of her house- 
hold were to continue unchanged. 

On that evening her majesty sent for 
Lord Melbourne and stated to him 
that the negociations with Sir Robert 
Peel were at an end, but that she 
wished for Lord Melbourne’s advice 
as to the answer which she should send, 
Lord Melbourne summoned a meeting 
of his late cabinet, before whom he laid 
what he then believed to be the facts 
of the case, but the noble Lord atter- 
wards admitted that his belief’ was 
incorrect; their opinion was, that Sir 
Robert Peel’s requests with regard to 
the ladies of the household should not 
be complied with, and by Lord Mel- 
bourne’s advice on the morning of 
Friday, the following letter was writ- 
ten to Sir Robert Peel: — 


* Buckingham Palace, May 10, 1839. 


“The Queen having considered the 
proposal made to her yesterday by Sir 
Robert Peel to remove the ladies of her 
bed-chamber, cannot consent to adopt 
a course which she conceives to be con- 
trary to usage, and whichis repugnant to 
her feelings.” 


To this the right honourable Baronet 


returned the following reply : 


“ Whitehall, May 10, 1839. 


« Sir Robert Peel presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty, and has had the 
honor of receiving your Majesty’s note of 
this morning. 

“In respectfully submitting to your 
Majesty’s pleasure, and humbly returning 
into your Majesty’s hands the important 
trust which your Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to commit to him, Sir 
Robert Peel trusts that your Majesty 
will permit him to state to your Majesty 
his impression with respect to the cir- 
cumstances which have led to the termi- 
nation of his attempt to form an adminis- 
tration for the conduct of your Majesty's 
service. 

“In the interview with which your 
Majesty honored Sir Robert Peel yes- 
terday morning, after he had submitted 
to your Majesty the names of those whom 
he proposed to recommend to your Ma- 
jesty for the principal executive appoint- 
ments, he mentioned to your Majesty 
his earnest wish to be enabled with your 
Majesty’s sanction, so to constitute your 
Majesty's household, that your Majesty’s 
contidential servants might have the 
advantage of a public demonstration of 
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your Majesty's full support and confidence, 
and that at the same time, as far as pos- 
sible, consistently with that demonstra- 
tion, each individual appointment in the 
household should be entirely acceptable 
to your Majesty’s personal feelings. 

«“ On your Majesty expressing a desire 
that the Earl of Liverpool should hold 
an office in the household, Sir Robert 
Peel requested your Majesty's permission 
at once to offer to Lord Liverpool the 
office of Lord Steward, or any other 
which he might prefer, 

“Sir Robert Peel then observed that 
he should have every wish to apply a 
similar principle to the chief appoint- 
ments which are filled by the ladies of 
your Majesty’s household; upon which 
your Majesty was pleased to remark, that 
you must reserve the whole of those 
appointments, and that it was your 
Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should 
continue as at present, without any 
change. 

“The Duke of Wellington, in the 
interview to which your Majesty subse- 
quently admitted him, understood also 
that this was your Majesty’s determina- 
tion, and concurred with Sir Robert 
Peel in opinion that, considering the 
great difficulties at the present crisis, and 
the expediency of making every effort, in 
the first instance, to conduct the public 
business of the country with the aid of 
the present parliament, it was essential 
to the success of the commission with 
which your Majesty had honored Sir 
Pobert Peel, that he should have that 
public proof of your Majesty's entire 
support and confidence which would be 
afforded by the permission to make some 
changes in that part of your Majesty’s 
household which your Majesty resolved 
on maintaining entirely without change. 


« Having had the opportunity, through 
your Majesty’s gracious consideration, of 
reflecting upon this point, he humbly 
submits to your Majesty that he is reluc~ 
tantly compelled by a sense of public daty 
and of the interests of your Majesty's 
service, to adhere to the opinion which he 
ventured to express to your Majesty. 

« He trusts he may be permitted, at the 
same time, to express to your Majesty his 
grateful acknowledgments for the distinc- 
tion which your Majesty conferred on him, 
by requiring his advice and assistance in 
the attempt to form an administration, 
and his earnest prayer that whatever 
arrangements your Majesty may be ena- 
bled to make for that purpose may be 
most conducive to your Majesty's per- 
sonal comfort and happiness, und to the 
promotion of the public welfare.” 


On Friday morning a Cabinet Coun- 
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cil was held at Downing-street, and 
the following minute expresses the 
opinion of the cabinet on the letter of 
Sir Robert Peel: 


«“ Her Majesty’s confidential servants 
having taken into consideration the 
letter addressed to Sir Robert Peel on 
the 13th of May, and the reply of Sir 
Robert Peel of the same day, are of opi- 
nion that for the purpose of giving to an 
administration that character of efficiency 
and stability, and those marks of the con- 
stitutional support of the crown, which 
are required to enable it to act successfully 
for the public service, it is reasonable 
that the great officers of the court, and 
situations in the household held by mem- 
bers of Parliament, should be included 
in the political arrangements made on a 
change of administration; but they are 
not of opinion that a similar principle 
should be applied or extended to the 
offices held by ladies in her Majesty's 
household.” 


The result of all these complicated 
negociations was, that the Melbourne 
ministry resumed office. 

We have so far confined ourselves 
to the documents which, of course, are 
of the highest authority in our narra- 
tive of these transactions. Unques- 


tionably, the inference from these is, 


that her Majesty determined to retain 
the female portion of her household, 
as at present constituted of the rela- 
tives of the ex-ministers ; and as the 
written advice of the cabinet was 
given on the written letter of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, there can be no question 
that this advice was, that her Tio 
should not consent to any change. The 
letter of the Right Honourable Baro- 
net was very cautiously explicit in 
stating the full extent of what he 
asked, and no person reading that 
letter could possibly believe that he 
wished for any thing more than that 
some change should be made in the 
household. The Melbourne cabinet 
have therefore resumed office, advising 
the Queen not to consent to any 
change in her household at the instance 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

Next in authority to these written 
documents, come the explanations 
made in parliament by the principal 
male actors in these curious transac- 
tions. It was, of course, impossible 
that such explanations should be avoid- 
ed. The country looked anxiously for 
some authentic account of the reasons 
which induced a minister on Tuesday 
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to declare that he left office because 
he had not the confidence of the House 
of Commons, and by retaining office 
would endanger the well-being of the 
empire ; and having made this decla- 
ration, on Friday returns again to office 
without any change in his relation to 
the House of Commons, or the cir- 
cumstances of the empire. Both houses 
of parliament met on Monday evening, 
The Lords adjourned without any 
allusion to the subject, each party pro- 
bably waiting for the other to begin; 
in the Commons the explanations 
came from Sir Robert Peel. 

The statement of facts made by the 
Right Honourable Baronet is of course 
contained almost verbatim in his letter 
to the Queen ; he was, however, very 
distinct in his declaration that all he 
had asked was for some modification 
of the household. He assigned as his 
reasons for making this request the dif- 
ficulties under which he accepted office. 
All the difficulties which had beset his 
predecessor remained for him, with 
the additional difficulty that he com- 
menced his government with a mino- 
rity in the Commons. He had resolved 
not, in the first instance, to expose the 
country to the agitation of a general 
election, but to endeavour to carry on 
the business of government with the 
present parliament. The lcast that he 
could expect was to appear to have the 
perfect confidence of the crown. The 
case did not rest on precedents but on 
the peculiar circumstances which at- 
tended it. A majority of that house 
had approved of the Irish policy of 
Lords Normanby and Morpeth. How 
could the ministers who succeeded 
those noble lords carry on the manage- 
ment of Irish affairs, while the wife of 
the one ex-minister, and the sister of 
the other, occupied high places in the 
household? The public would never 
believe that the new ministers had the 
confidence of the crown—they would 
never believe that these ladies did not 
hold political conversations with the 
Queen. Of his own deliberations with 
his future colleagues the Right Hono- 
rable Baronet said : 


«« I said to those who were intended to 
be my future colleagues, that with respect 
to all those ladies of the household who 
were below the rank of a lady of the 
bedchamber, I should suggest no change 
to her Majesty ; but with respect to the 
superior class of ladies holding office, I 
expressed « hope that those of them who 
were in immediate connection with my 
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political opponents would immdiately 
relieve the uew government from ny fur- 
ther trouble on the question, byvolun- 
tarily resigning. At the sametime I 
stated that I did think it of mch im- 
portance, as conveying an intimtion of 
her Majesty’s entire confidence aid sup- 
port, that some change should be made 
with respect to some of the higheroffices 
of the household filled by ladiesand I 
did express the names of the ladies f the 
bedchamber. 1 said that even insome 
instances of these, where there wa not 
any strong political connexion, I di not 
think any change would be necessar.” 
The household had been constiated 
politically by Lord Melbourne ; and 
while he did not make any compaint 
of this, it rendered it impossible for 
a successor of a different party to lave 
its arrangements without change. 
Lord John Russell confirmed ir all 
its particulars the statements of Sir. 
Robert Peel, and declared that the 
impression on her Majesty’s mind sas, 
that the new ministers had asked:he 
ower to re-construct the entire hose- 
old. He argued that in either ase 


her Majesty was justified in refusng. 
Of his own return to office he gave:he 
following account :— 


«* Her Majesty was pleased on Friay 
last, after she had received the letter of 
the right hon. gentleman, resigning at 


once the commission with which her na- 

jesty had honoured him, to order my at- 

tendance on her Majesty. Her Majety 

stated the circumstances to me very mich 

as the right hon. gentleman has staed 

them; with respect to herself, exactlyas 
the right hon. gentleman has stated then; 

but with regard to the proposition of tie 
right hon. gentleman, her Majesty ce- 
tainly had not gathered the precise natur 
of the manner in which the right hor. 

gentleman was prepared to use the power 
which was to have been granted. Her 
Majesty, after making these statements 
to me, was pleased to ask whether she 
was justified in making that refusal ; and 
when I stated that I thought her Majesty 
was justified, her Majesty was thea 
pleased to observe, that as her Majesty, 
while in the possession of the powers of 
the crown, had given her firm support to 
the administration, she hoped 1 would 
conceive myself bound now to support her 
Majesty in the choice of her personal at- 
tendants.” 

The explanations in the Lords were 
made upon the following day. Lord 
Melbourne’s account of the transaction 
was as follows :— 


* On Tuesday morning the House of 
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Commons came to the vote on the Ja- 
maica bill, which induced him and his 
colleagues, in the course of the day, to 
tender their resignation to her Majesty— 
a fact which, on the meeting of the house 
in the evening, he announced to their 
lordships. On Wednesday the Duke of 
Wellington was sent for by her Majesty ; 
and by the noble duke’s advice application 
was made to aright hon. gentleman, who 
fills so conspicuous a situation, and takes 
so extremely prominent a part in the 
other house of parliament, and who had 
several interviews with her Majesty. On 
Thursday evening, about six o’clock, he 
(Viscount Melbourne) was again sum- 
moned to attend her Majesty’s presence, 
and her majesty informed him that the 
negociations with Sir R, Peel were in 
fact closed and terminated. Her Majesty 
stated that Sir R. Peel had had two 
audiences that morning—that the prin- 
cipal arrangements had been made, but that 
towards the close of the audience Sir 
R. Peel made a proposition to her Majesty 
that he should have power to dismiss 
the ladies of the household—not stating 
to what extent he would go—not stating 
how many—not stating whom it was his 
intention to remove, but claiming the 
power to remove those ladies as he might 
deem it proper or expedient (dissent 
strongly manifested on the opposition 
benches). Most unquestionably the 
strong impression left on her Majesty’s 
mind was, that the right hon. baronet 
meant to employ the power thus called 
for toa very great extent—to the extent 
of removing all the ladies of the bed- 
chamber, as wellas some of those who 
filled inferior situations in'the household, 
Such certainly was the impression—which, 
from what has since transpired, appears to 
have been erroneous. No doubt such 
was the impression on her Majesty’s 
mind ; but Sir R. Peel having distinctly 
stated that no such intention existed, he 
was entitled to full credit for the accuracy 
and truth of that statement. Her Ma- 
jesty, however, considering the negocia- 
tion to be at an end, stated that she 
would send Sir R. Peel a final answer. 
Prior to taking that step her Majesty 
had, however, recourse to his ( Viscount 
Melbourne’s) advice and assistance, Her 
Majesty requested him to give her advice 
as to the form of the answer by which 
she should announce her determination 
as to the point on which the difference 
with Sir R. Peel arose. It-was evident 
that the question was of too grave a na- 
ture for him alone to decide on. He, 
therefore, summoned his colleagues, and 
having laid before them the whole case, 
they were unquestionably of opinion that 
it was not advisable—that it was not fit- 
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ting—that it was not proper, that either 
by her Majesty's present. ministers, or 
by any future cabinet, the ladies of her 
Majesty’s household should be subjected 
to the changes and vicissitudes of political 
movements.” 


He continued to say that, by re- 
turning to office, he had exposed himself 
to the imputation of having arranged 
a preconcerted plan for that return, 
He had, he acknowledged, advised her 
Majesty as to the parties to whom, in 
the emergency, she should apply ; but 
he had not, on his retirement, offered 
any advice to resist a proposition for 
the change of her household, because 
he could not believe that any such pro- 

osition would be made. He believed, 
fom his experience, that the matters 
for which Sir Robert Peel contended 
were of much less consequence than 
might be supposed. There would be 
much less of difficulty to a new admi- 
nistration in leaving the household un- 
changed, than in the constant irrita- 
tions likely to result from the imposi- 
tion on her Majesty of disagreeable 
conditions. His concluding words were 
these :-— 


«I resigned my office, not because I 
was abandoned—no, | will not use that 
harsh expression—by those who usually 
supported me, but because there had arisen 
among them a certain amount of doubt, 
which led me to suppose that I could not 
any longer conduct the government either 
with honour to myself or with advantage 
to the country; and I now frankly de- 
clare, that I resume office solely because 
I will not abandon my Sovereign in a si- 
tuation of difficulty and distress, when 
demands are made on her with which she 
ought not to comply—demands which are 
inconsistent with her personal honour, 
and which, if acquiesced in now, would 
establish a precedent which would render 
her liable, during all the remainder of her 
reign, to all the variations of party politics, 
(bear, hear, from the Duke of Sussex,) 
and would make her domestic life one 
continued scene of discomfort and unhap- 
piness.” 


The Duke of Wellington then rose, 
and expressed his full concurrence in 
all that had been done by Sir Robert 
Peel. He stated his convictions after 
full and serious consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case. 


« When (continued his grace) the noble 
viscount announced in this house, on 
Tuesday last, that he had resigned his 
office, the probable consequence of that 


annunaition occurred to my mind, and I 
turned sy attention, in consequence, to 
the stay of the government at the pres 
sent mment—to the state of the royal 
authory—to the composition of the royal 
househid, and to all those circumstances 
which vere likely to come under my con- 
sideraon, in case I were called upon to 
assist 1 advising the composition of ano. 
ther dministration. I confess that it 
appeard to me impossible that any set of 
men sould take charge of her majesty's 
goverment without having the usual 
influece and control over the establish. 
mentof the royal honsehold—that influ. 
ence nd control which their immediate 
predeessors in office had exercised before 
them As the royal household was form. 
ed bytheir predecessors in office, the pos- 
sessin of that influence and that control 
Overt appears to me to be especially ne- 
cessry, to let the public see that the 
miniters who were about to enter upon 
offic had and possessed the entire con- 
fidece of her Majesty.” 
. * 7. . * » 
‘There was another subject which I 
tool into consideration—I mean the pos- 
sibiity of making any conditions or stipu- 
latins in respect to the exercise of this 
infllence and control over the household, 
It :ppeared to me that the person about 
toundertake the direction of the affairs 
of this country, who should make such 
stpulations or conditions, would do neie 
the more nor less than this—stipulate 
tht he would not perform his duty, that 
hewould not advise the crown in a case 
in vhich he thought it his duty to advise 
tht crown in order that he might obtain 
plice (hear, hear), 1 thought that no 
man could make such a stipulation and 
eosider himself worthy of her Majesty’s 
confidence or entitled to conduct the 
tffairs of the country (hear, hear.) I 
hought it impossible that such a stipu- 
ation should be made (hear.) Nor did 
[think it possible that the Sovereign could 
propose such a stipulation or condition 
to any one whom her Majesty considered 
worthy of her confidence (hear, hear.) 
First of all, the sovereign making or 
proposing such a stipulation must suppose 
that her minister was unworthy of the 
confidence of the crown (hear, hear); 
but suppose him to be worthy-of confi- 
dence, and to break off all communication 
in consequence of the proposal of such 
stipulations, why I really thought that 
the sovereign would be placed in a very 
disagreeable and awkward position—a 
position into which I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, from what I have seen of the 
sovereign now on the throne, she never 
will be thrown,” 


The noble duke distinctly stated that 
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her Majesty declared her determina- 
tion to retain her household entirely 
unchanged. That it was upon this de- 
termination that he and his friends had 
considered it impossible for them to 
accept office. The public would never 
believe that no political conversation 

ssed hetween the Queen and the 
adies of her household. 


“I believe,” he added emphatically, 
“the history of this country affords a 
number of instances in which secret and 
improper influence has been exercised by 
means of such conversations. I have, my 
lords, a somewhat strong-opinion on this 
subject. I have unworthily filled the 
office which the noble viscount now so 
worthily holds; and I must say, I have 
felt the inconvenience of an anomalous 
influence, undoubtedly, of this description, 
and exerted simply in conversations; and 
I will tell the noble viscount that the 
country is at this moment suffering some 
inconvenience from the exercise of that 
very secret influence,” 


We have been thus minute in col- 
lecting all the authentic details of this 
transaction, with a particularity that 
may perhaps to some of our readers 
appear superfluous, because these are 
not occurrences of mere ephemeral in- 
terest. In years to come the records 
of that memorable week will be anxi- 

looked for, and we have collected 


ousl 
all thet can be positively known on the 
subject. 

With suspicions and rumours we 
have not dealt, however well founded 


the one or general the other. That 
the Marquis of Normanby was at the 
bottom of the entire is very generally 
believed ; that he visited the palace 
during the negociations with Sir Robert 
Peel, is notorious, for what purpose 
perhaps never will be known. We are, 
we confess, inclined to believe that in 
all such cases the vulgar error is to 
imagine influences when none are at 
work. There is a natural disposition 
to the marvellous in the human mind, 
which makes us unwilling to admit that 
causes so trivial as the real ones can 
decide movements upon which depend 
the destinies of mankind ; and we often 
look for the manceuvres of a deep po- 
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litical intrigue, when, in reality, there 
might be nothing more than the caprice 
of an hour or 4 fit of ill temper, or some 
of those ordinary failings of mortals, 
from which not even great sovereigns 
or great statesmen are exempt. In- 
deed the history of the world seems to 
teach the lesson, that causes like these 
have effected more changes than serious 
ones ; and that the movements of states 
and empires have far oftener depended 
on the light and trivial accidents that 
regulate every-day life, than been de- 
termined by incidents worthy of their 
effect. 

We refrain from all comment on 
these transactions. They are now be- 
fore the country, and it will judge. 
The act by which Sir Robert Peel was 
dismissed is not that of her Majesty, 
but of Lord Melbourne. It is plain, 
however, that her Majesty’s partialities 
are strongly biassed towards a faction. 
Her late ministers have managed this. 
Round a girl of eighteen they placed 
their own partisans, and their own par- 
tisans exclusively. Every artifice was 
employed to bias her mind and to per- 
vert her judgment; her taste for 
amusement and gaiety encouraged and 
gratified ; her vanity flattered by artful 
and assiduous attentions; her prime 
minister her intimate associate, the 
playmate of her amusements, the com- 

anion of her retirement, the sharer of 

er most domestic hours ; her mother 
estranged from her affections, perhaps, 
ere this, separated from her society ; 
her early friends banished from her pre- 
sence; und her early and once-loved 

receptress forgotten and neglected. 

eft in the hands of Lords Melbourne, 
Normanby, and Headford, and the fe- 
male slanderers of Lady Flora Has- 
tings. The achievements of her late 
ministry, in bringing their sovereign 
into thraldom, do them credit. 

It has been said long ago—“ the 
king of a party is but sovereign of half 
his people ;” what ie true of kings is 
true also of queens, and in this in- 
stance, the most painful reflection is, 
that the excluded half contains most of, 
what is virtaous and influential in Bri- 
tish society. 
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Elements of Geology. By Charles Lyell, Esq. 

F.RS. London; John Murray, 1838. 

In this instructive and interesting 
little work we have at last found what 
has long been a desideratum in our 
library of education, we mean a ra- 
tional and scieutific summary of the 
present discoveries in that most im- 
portant branch of natural knowledge, 
geology, which may, at the same time, 
be put safely into the hands of the 
youngest and most inexperienced 
reader, without exposing his or her 
religious opinions to the least chance 
of being outraged by any expressed or 
implied pieces of scepticism, so com- 
mon in books devoted to this science. 
It is not by any means an abridge- 
ment of the “ Principles” by the same 
author. The arrangement is totally 
different, and we think more satisfac- 
tory, as well as decidedly more agree- 
able to the reader. We have rocks 
classified into four great divisions, the 
aqueous, the volcanic, the plutonic, 
and the metamorphic; and these are 
each treated of with reference to their 
mineral composition, the included fossils 
where they occur, and in the second 
part, to their comparative chronology. 
The series is a descending one—that 
is, in each class, the newest formations 
are first described, and then the less re- 
cent. The whole is put before the reader 
with that eloquence of expression and 
absence of pedantry for which this 
author is so remarkable, and which 
insures the interest of the most ex- 
tended capacity, while it is within the 
grasp of the most limited; It is in 
this manner that science should be sent 
amongst the young, not as some old 
worthy describes logic “crabbed and 
club-fisted,” but in an agreeable and 
popular dress, so as to render a com- 
panion who is destined to be near the 
student the greater part of his life, as 
little irksome as possible on a first in- 
troduction. It is not our intention to 
enter into the question of geology. It 
has been, no doubt, and still is, a stum- 
bling-block to many. But as it is a 
true science, having nature for its ob- 
ject, and truth for its end, it is a fair 
field for human investigation. Its di- 
rect tendency is to elevate the mind, 
and we ure confident its ultimate effect 
will be to strengthen natural religion. 
Were we not convinced of this, we 


should never think of recommending 
it. As it is, we conscientiously counsel 
the heads of the families to introduce 
the work before us into their studies, 
as containing within a small compass, 
and in intelligible language, much that 
ought to be known of the wonders of 
the economy of the crust of the earth. 


Domestic Scenes in Russia. By the Rev.R. Lister 
Venables. 8vo. London; John Murray, 1839, 


Mr. Venables had many opportu- 
nities which Englishmen visiting Rus- 
sia want, for obtaining admission into 
its domestic circles. He is connected 
by marriage with some of the first 
Russian aristocracy; and it was ona 
visit to his wife’s relations in that 
country that he obtained the insight 
into the national manners which he so 
simply and amusingly describes. We 
have the country houses of the gentry, 
their farms, manufactures, (for such are 
carried on in most Russian houses,) 
family arrangements, amusements, and 
pursuits, all laid before us in a plain 
and unadorned style which bespeaks 
their truth. The account given of the 
working of the serf-system will. be 
found interesting to the economist, as 
also that dreaded and dreadful visita- 
tion, the conscription. Mr. Venables, 
after visiting the capital, plunges into 
the interior of the country, first to 
Krasnoe, the seat of his father-in-law, 
and afterwards through Moscow, to 
Tamboff, where he passes the winter of 
1837. Among the many we have seen 
we have not met with a more impar- 
tial and sensible account of the Empe- 
ror, or a more just estimate of his cha- 
racter, power, and resources, than that 
of Mr. Venables. He collected as 
much information as he could from 
those amongst whom he was thrown, 
and he seems to possess considerable 
tact in sifting what is true from the 
mass. At the same time, the book, as 
its title denotes, is more suited for the 
drawing-room than the study; and 
will be found rather in the hands 
of the &éteraire than the politician. We, 
however, cannot but recommend a 
work which, professing to be little 
more than a journal of domestic oc- 
currences, contains many sound reflec- 
tions on social and political systems, 
and many lively descriptions of nature 
and events. 
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